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Preface 


In recent years, and especially during the past decade, 
American educational thinking and practice liave moved stead- 
ily toward evcr-closcr and more effective cooperation between 
schools and their supporting communities. School people every- 
where are coming to see that all life is educative; tliat tlic 
democratic school must become definitely concerned with the 
improvement of community and social living; that functional 
education requires active particip.ation in constructive com- 
munity activities; that the eomnnmity can be utilized as a living 
laborator)’ for learning; that the school plant should be n center 
for community activity; that the major areas and problems of 
life should give direction to the curriculum; that lay participa- 
tion in school policy-planning builds public support as well as 
better school programs; lliat the school must lead in coordinat- 
ing community effort for belter education and must practice 
and promote democracy; and tivat in the Nuclear Air Age the 
community must be defined in local, regional, national, and 
even world-wide terms. 

Now the school-community movement is coming of age. Even 
its critics no longer dismiss it as merely the latest in a scries 
of educational fads. On the contrary, this trend to vitalize edu- 
cation by relating the school program to community living may 
represent Uie most significant and potentially far-reaching edu- 
cational development of our cenluiy. 

This volume, which represents a substantial revision and 
expansion of tlie earlier edition, offers a compact overview of 
the community education movement, with special attention 
to the community school as an idea and in practice. It outlines 
basic techniques of community analysis, provides detailed sug- 
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gestions for using “seven doois” to community luiderstanding 
and improvement, and presents tested wnys of organizing a 
community resources and study program and securing strong 
public support in the very' process of developing a sound com- 
munity school. The boolc is designed to meet the widespread 
demand for valid “know-how” in community study and service 
at all school levels from kindergarten through adult education, 
and in all teaching fields from art to zoology. Students prepar- 
ing to teach, experienced teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, instructors in colleges and imiversities, workers in adult 
education, school directors and administrators, parent-teaclier 
association members, and many others should find this volume 
both rewarding and stimulating. It should prove especially 
useful In conjunction with the editors School and Community 
Programs (Prentice-Hall, 1949), a volume of actual case studies 
illustrating the principles and practices described here. 

Thanks are due to all the contributing authors, whose names 
appear in the front of the book and on the first page of their 
respective chapters. Each of them approved the final draft 
of the material contributed by him, but is in no way responsible 
for any of the other sections. The over-all planning for this 
revision, its organization, stnicture, and major emphases, and 
the extensive editorial work — including criticism, quotations, 
and neatly all the sicggesled learning activities and bibliog- 
raphies — represent the joint eSort of the editor and his wife. 
Pauline Walsh Olsen, formerly director of the Instructional 
Materials Bureau and Elementary School Coordinator for the 
Bremerton, Washington, public schools. 

Tlianks are extended also to the many users of the first edi- 
tion who made helpful suggestions for this revision and to 
Maurice Seay, who reviewed the entire manuscript and greatly 
stimulated its general improvement. Special acknowledgment 
is made to the many writers and publishers who generously 
authorized the use of quotations from copyTighted materials. 
Their contributions have added much and are individually 
credited within the text itself. 


Edward G. Olsen 
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RELATING 
OUR SCHOOLS 
TO LIFE 


In recent years we liavc come to realize, however slowly 
or even reluctantly, that the “community school" is no 
passing educational fuel, no inomentnr)' fancj’ of eccentric 
theorists. On the contrary, it represents a fniilfnl and essen- 
tial extension of accepted educational thinking and prac- 
tice. We know now that school instruction and guidance 
must be far more closely related to community life proc- 
esses and needs than it has been in the past. If this is not 
done, there is little hope of strengthening American and 
world democracy through education. But since we are 
highly resolved to nourish, to invigorate, and to extend 
democracy, wc recognize that community study and scr^’- 
ice through school education is here to stay. This move- 
ment is the most significant single development of its 
kind in our generation, and it seems destined to grow 
greatly with continuing sound experimentation at all school 
levels, in all teaching Bclds, with all types of students, and 
in all community areas: local, regional, national, and in- 
ternational. 

Chapters in This. Section 

1. Schools in Transition 

2. Learning and Teaching 



CHAPTER *1 


Schools in Transition 


Every period of great human conflict is also a time when 
educational workers begin to re-examine basic philosophies, 
question cvrrrent school practices, plan new and better pro- 
grams of instruction. Our times demand educational advance 
and reconstnictfon of a high quality. But what kind of educa- 
tion Is most likely to meet the imperative needs of our genera- 
tion in this atomic air age— human needs that arc indnldnal 
and social, needs that arc moral and spiritual as well os emo- 
tional and intellectual, needs that arc local, national, and 
worldwide in scope? In which direction and for what basic 
purpose shall we seek to move? Is not this the overwhelming 
educational challenge of our limes? 

Some years ago John R. Tunis wrote a book in which he 
described what liad happened to the thinking of his university 
classmates since they had graduated Iwenty-Gve years before. 
His final summar)’ went like this; “The lamp of learning, first 
lighted by the ancient Greeks, tended by the Church throvigh 
the Dark Ages, blossm white and high in the medieval universi- 
ties, and handetl down to us in direct line through Paris, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, has at last produced a group of men 
whose chief ambitions, if their record tells the truth, is to 
vote the Republican ticket, to keep out of the bread line, and 

This chapter is by Edward C. Olsen. 
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to break 100 at golf. Enviable ambitions? Yes, but does one 
need to go to college to have such aspirations?” ^ 

No, the old education will not do today. Literacy, culture, 
financial success, social status, getting ahead — these are not 
enough.'''^e imperative necessity of our time is for the con- 
quest of ignorance, greed, cynicism, and fear through moral 
and spiritual education of a high order. Youth must under- 
stand the social lag of our civilization, must realize that eco- 
nomic depression swept the world during the 1930s because 
the financial arrangements of that period could not sufficiently 
distribute the relative abundance the farms and factories could 
produce; that the Axis terrorized tire world in the 1940's be- 
cause aggressive nationalism was the outlet for totalitarian 
states in a technological age; and that the free world-commu- 
nist conflict of the 1950's is at heart a struggle between two op- 
posed value-systems for the minds and loyalties of men. But 
understanding is not enough. Youth must abo become con- 
vinced that the responsibility and the opportunity of their 
generation is to develop in practice better patterns in human 
relationships, so that the present threat of the Nuclear Air Age 
may become instead the realization of its glorious prombe. 

Today, as never before in all human hbtory, the essential 
study of mankind is man — his individual perplexities, his 
group relations, his social problems and resources for solving 
them. Education for more effective democratic living within 
a schizoid culture is our first responsibility. For as the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has aptly said, “Tlie problem of 
making the democratic spirit prevail in these dark days of 
hostility and uncertainty falls chiefly to education. The re- 
former may cry that it is a social problem, the financier may 
hold that it is an economic problem, the politician may claim 
that it is a problem of statecraft, and the escapist may fold his 
hands and mxmnur resignedly that it is a problem which can 
be solved only by the inexorable march of destiny. But the 

‘ Was College Worth tVfcifc?, pp. 232-234. New Yotki Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc., 1936. 



basic problem, underneath its social, economic, political masks 
is forever and always, simply and completely, the problem of 
modifying human l)ehavior by the method of education. A 
would-be democracy which fails In time to grasp this principle 
and to act upon it intelligently and decisively is doomctl. Its 
back is against the wall, the bandage of self-imposed ignorance 
is over its eyes, and the fingers of invited autocracy arc light- 
ened on the triggers of the firing squad." * 

Our Problem 

How can our modern schools — the American people’s chief 
formal agency for education — best help all our children and 
youth to participate cfTcctively and with personal satisfaction 
in the enduring processes of human living? How can we, 
earnest teachers of these nce<ly j-outh, sensitize them to the 
intolerable disparities of human circumstance, stimulate in 
them a deep feeling of personal responsibility for remedying 
the evils they perceive, gtvc them the knowledge and skills 
necessary for intelligent judgment and action, acquaint them 
with the difficulties of arriving at truth in the social field, 
inculcate respect for honest dilTercnces in opinion, give them 
practice in willing, cooperative group activity, and finally 
develop in them an unswcr\-ing lo\-aUy to democratic ideals 
and practices? How may teachers best aid these young people 
to put do\vn deep roots of personal responsibility for group 
welfare, of realistic social understanding, of intelligent civic 
loyalties whereby they may flcsibly anclior tlieir lives against 
the surging tides of social barbarism at home as well as abroad? 
Is not this the educational problem of our generation? 

’The inescapable social fact of this centiirj' is that with the 
progress of industrialization and urbanization, Imman activi- 
ties and relationships become steadily more specialized, more 
complex, more interdependent; yet at the very same time, less 
familiar and less personalized. Most children of two genera- 

* Lforning the Way* of Democracy, p. 40. Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1940. 
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Lions ago shared directly and constantly in the elementarj’ 
experiences of humanity. They learned through early personal 
experience to till the soil, to tend animals, to make the bread, 
to care for younger children, to perform successfully the nu- 
merous necessary tasks of the household. Being held respon- 
sible for carrying farm or home responsibilities, they soon 
learned to accept personal responsibility, to execute assign- 
ments promptly, to work in sustained fashion even at distaste- 
ful tasks. Meanwhile, they learned about politics from the 
arguments of their elders, they participated in the recreational 
activities of the local community, and they developed their 
ethical codes in home, church, and community where deeply 
conflicting patterns of moral behavior usually did not exist. 
And since they lived close to Nature, they often shared in the 
mating, birth-process, and death-watch of living things. 

These are elementary experiences of humanity — aiding life 
and battling death, growing food and building a home, govern- 
ing and worshipping, educating and playing, doctoring and 
wondering — and it was through sharing intimately in basic 
liuman experiences such as these that children of a former day 
matured emotionally, developed personal character, and at- 
tached their emerging, larger loyalties to personalized human 
values. 

Under such conditions children learned to do by doing; the 
processes in which they shared were consciously cooperative 
in nature; and the results of their work were significant to 
themselves as ^vell as to the adults of their own communities. 
No wonder, then, that the role of the common school, in their 
day, could be largely that of promoting simple literacy through 
intensive drill, and transmitting some of the social heritage 
through memorization of classic book-learning. 

But what of our children today, especially those in the cities 
— where live over half of Americas total population? Are they 
not the children of a “spiritual proletariat,” crowded together 
and drifting aimlessly? 
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“All over tlic wotUI, but most particularly in tlic countries where 
civilization is supposetl to be most ads’ancotl, there arc collected in 
great citii*s huge masses of people who have lost their roots in the 
earth !>cneath them and their ktrowlcdgc of the fixed stars in the 
lieavcns above them. They arc the crowds that drift with all the 
winds that blow, and arc caught up at last in the great hurricanes. 

Tlie)' are the people who cat but no longer know bow their food 
is grovsTi; who work and no longer see wbal they liclp to produce; 
who hear all the latest nesvs and all the latest opinions hut have 
no philosophy by which they can distinguish the tnie from the false, 
the credible from the incrciJible, the good from the bad. 

Is it surprising that as civilization has become more streamlined, 
democracy has l>ccome more unworkable? For these m.isses sviTh- 
out roots, these crowds sWthoiit convictions, arc the spiritual prole- 
tariat of the modem age. and the cniption of their volcanic and 
hysterical cnerg)- is tlie revolution that is shaking the world. Tliey 
arc tho chaos in which the nesv Caesars arc bom. 

. . . Tills feeling, which pervades the great urban centers, that 
all things are relative and impermanent and of no real Importance, 
is merely tho reflection of their ouTi separation from Uic elementary 
experiences of humanity.** 

Tliese are the children who are indeed dispossessed, for they 
help to grow no food, they rarely care for pets, their recrea- 
tion is predominantly passive — ihrougli movies, radio, and 
television— they have no real xiwk experience even in adoles- 
cence, they are little concerned about political affairs, they 
remain largely shut away from the mysterious processes of 
birth and death. Wiethcr they exist in squalid tenements or 
reside in luxurious apartments, their lifelong separation from 
many elementary liiiman experiences is precisely the same. 
Mistaking money for happiness, street address for success, and 
"getting by” for true achievement, Uiey live their lives on the 
periphery of basic human experience rather than at its licart. 

The city crowds people together physically even as it ren- 
ders their wider associations less personalized. Meanwhile, 
school talk about tilings increasin^y supplants real community 

• Walter Lippmann. in a s)^d>cated article in tlie public press under date of 
Nov. 3, J933 By pfimisficm of the New York JJfraJd-Triiww. 
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experience with things. Just here lies one of the great chal- 
lenges to education today: to seek in every possible way to 
counteract the unfortunate effects of urbanization by offering 
wider opportunities for direct eitperience with life processes. 
This same challenge, although in somewhat different form, 
confronts rural education also — Why do we teach what we 
teach? 

How Have Our Schools Responded? 

Three major answers are commonly offered as solution to 
this basic problem of education today. It is noteworthy that 
each of these three answers reflects not only a different philo- 
sophic orientation with consequent varied educational pro- 
gram, but also constitutes a definite stage along the road from 
the school of yesterday to the school of tomorrow. Let’s see 
how these three outlooks have been interpreted and expressed 
in OUT schools. To insure clear contrast, we shall sketch these 
viewpoints starkly, recognizing as we do that no school now 
exemphfles in full degree any one of these orientations. 

The Academic School 

An unforgettable portrait of the traditional schoolmaster is 
presented in Dickens' story. Hard Times. Here is pictured Pro- 
fessor Gradgrind, a teacher of the old school, an educational 
traditionalist to the core of his being. When the new girl, 
daughter of a horse trainer, appeared in his class for the first 
time, Gradgrind fixed her with an accusing eye and demanded 
that she define a horse. Define a horse? The girl was confused, 
stammering, unable to reply. To be sure, she had lived around 
hones all her life and she well knew how' to manage and care 
for horses. But defining horses was something she had never 
before been asked to do, and so she hung her head in shame 
while the star pupil completed that assignment to the master’s 
entire satisfaction: 

“Horse: Quadruped. Craminiverous. Forty teeth, namely, t^venty• 
four grinders, four eye-teeth and tsvelve iscishe. Sheds coat in 
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spring; in tnanliy countr)* slictls hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, Init re- 
quiring to be shot! with Iron. Age known by marks in month." 
"Now, girl mimbcr tweuly," said Mr. CrarlgrincI, "you know 
wliat a horse is.” Ami so she did — in tcmrs of the academic 
schooVs demand that pupils define, classify, construe, bound, 
tabulate, systematize, memorize, verbalize! 

AUhougii perhaps typical in Dickens* day, this satirical de- 
scription is merely a caricature of what wo now term the 
“traditional” school. Nevertheless, the fundamental orientation 
of tliat scliool has not Imieally changed; emphasis still falls 
primarily upon verbalistic learnings, logically organized, and 
imposed upon pupils with little real concern for individual 
difforenccs In backgrounds, needs, or personal interests. For 
Uic children it is still fundamentally’ a process of sitting, mem- 
orizing, reciting, and d.aydrcaming. This Is true even though 
recent advances in teacher preparation, together with a slowly 
changing philosophy and practice of education, have done 
much to improve traditional schooling during the past third of 
a century. 

The Progressive Scfioof 

In course of time a new conception of education emerged, 
largely in reaction against the academic character and repres- 
sive discipline of the academic school. Tljis new conception 
found practical expression In the child-centered “progressive” 
school, and became for many educators a real crusade. Some 
of the new devotees even proved themselves as doctrinaire 
and as fanatical as were any of the traditionalists against 
whose works they were in utter revolt. Define a horse? What 
nonsensel Here we try to help children who are interested in 
horses to comprehend horses, and to express fully their emo- 
tional reactions toward horses. We want our children to grow 
and grow in their conceptions and feelings about horses, until 
the basic horsiness of horses becomes a living, throbbing, vital 
aspect of their deepest beingsl 

Do not distort this emphasis. Progressive education long 
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since proved itself the most stimalating, most constructive edu- 
cational development of the past generation. Its basic emphases 
upon the emotional needs of the individual, upon learning by 
doing, creative self-expression, pupil interests as avenues of 
continued educational growth, cooperative planning and prob- 
lem-solving will remain as permanent major contributions to 
all our schools. But comprehension and self-expression are not 
sufficient for children who must live out their lives in this 
troubled twentieth century. These young people need to de- 
fine and to comprehend, of course, but they must learn alsc 
how to utiUze resources for impror-ed human welfare if the^' 
hope to become competent, well-rounded, and tolerably civi- 
lized adults. 

The Communify School 

Now American education is coming of age. The Great De- 
pression, World War II, and the bitter struggle between the 
free world and Us communist enemies have forced a growing 
realization that life is real, life is urgent; life is not all sweet- 
ness and light in this best of all possible worlds— it is rather a 
towering problem of precarious existence within an unstable 
social orderrAmeirican educators are generally now well aware 
that tlie educational isolation of the school from its community 
is as indefensible and as truly impractical as is political isola • 
tionism for the nation. And today we know that; 

• The schools of any free nation will fail their primary function 
unless they consciously promote social progress in the future as well 
as they preserve the culture of the past and prepare the individual 
for effective participation in the present. 

• Democratic group projgress, like individual adjustment, can 
occur in nia-simum degree only as children and young people become 
responsible, effecti>’e, cantributing members of their communities — 
communities th.il are conceived in local, regional, national, and 
world-wide terms. 

• Young people %vjll become responsible participants in com- 
munity life only as they experience emohonally satisfying, socially 
creative, and intellectually stimulating nctivi^ in those communi- 
ties during their formative years 
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Our growing awareness of these basic proposilions lias 
helped lead us during iho past half centur)- through the three 
fairly distinct stages in thinking wliich we have already nolerl. 
In the first of these stages (Traditional School), education 
was largely limitetl to n suhjcct-mattcr approach. Discipline 
was severe and the interests of the child were rather narrowly 
conceived. The school was like a castle surrounded by a moat 
and usually the community bej-ond was ignored. At the close 
of the day the drawbridge was let down again and the child 
went back into the community, generally failing to notice the 
rckition of the discipline and the school subject studied to the 
actual processes and problems of living there. After the first 
World War there w'os a pronounced shift of emphasis into the 
second stage (Progressive School), much of the reason being 
the psychological studies in the field of cliild and adolescent 
growth and development. Child interests now became widely 
recognized as being educationally significant for the learning 
process itself. Tlicrc was a relaxation in formal discipline, an 
emphasis upon pupil-teacher planning, a strong concern for 
personality development. Tlic curriculum centered about the 
interests of the child, and the needs of adulthood were often 
ignored. The community xvas studied and its resources utilized 
rather incidentally .Vi^ow, svitliin the past few years, emphasis 
has shifted again; the emergence of the Community School 
concept has brought us into the third stage, /ftimnn needs 
ha\’e come to the fore, and the community is now regardcrl as 
a great, living laboratory’ in wliich the students of all ages may 
observe and participate, under guidance, in community' enter- 
prises which are educative in nature and designed to be so- 
cially constructive. The community school seeks to improve the 
quality of human li%’ing, includes lay people in school policy’ 
and program planning, organizes the required core of the 
curriculum around the major processes and problems of living, 
makes the scliool plant a community center for people of all 
ages, leads in community coordination of educational effort, 
and practices and promotes democracy in all human relation- 
ships. 
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Tlje accompanying chart presents an attempted summary of 
this fundamental development in our educational thinking dur- 
ing the past half century or so. Two cautions are in order as 
you examine it: 

• It is over-simpJified. Very few schools today can actually be 
classified exclusively in any one of the three school-type categories. 
All dates and thumbnail descriptions must be taken to indicate ma- 
jor emphases rather than definitive positions. 

• It portrays generally accepted theory, not actual practice in 
all schools or by most teachers. There is always a time lag between 
even widespread acceptance of any philosophy and its consistent 
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application in general practice. Although most American cthicators 
now accept the philosopljy of tlie lifc-ccnfcrctl community school, 
it is probable that most schools and most teachers arc still pre- 
dominantl)- traditional in llicir daily teaching. 

Now, as never before, doors must be opened between school 
and contmunily— two-way doors, so that students and adults 
alihe may study and scr\'e the community by bringing the 
community into the school, and by taking the school into the 
community. Our j-oiith must be led to study community af- 
fairs, to participate actively in community affairs, and to work 
with adults to improve community affairs. Surely our schools 
must help children, youth, and adults to face life's many 
personal and social problems frankly, and to know and use 
all available resources for solving or enduring them. Certainly 
w mtist educate people to live their lives fully, effectively, 
creatively, and as joj-ously as may be possible. 'Xny school 
which stands aloof from the real problems of living today and 
tomorrow’ defeats its own primary function in a free society. 

gives only a hothouse learning, sending out from its portals 
young men and women fundamentally unready to grapple with 
the insistent issues of this second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. That is precisely why any practical approach to improved 
living through education must l>c a fundamental one, must 
involve speedy development of the communitij-tijpc school 
and college, ^vhlch stand in sharp contrast to the conventional 
institutions we know so well. 

Thus American education stands today upon the verj' thres- 
hold of a wider and far more fniitful orientation than it has 
ever known: that of the life-centered community school. 

What Is Q Community School?* 

Just what is meant, you may ask, by a "communit}’” school 
or college? Is this some nesv legal entity, established as such 
by la«’ or by administrative fiat? Not at all. Is it, then, a novel 
*Tfus anafysfs of communfty school charartmstics was first prrsented in an 
address before the 1931 Chicago convention of the North Central Association 
and published in the North Central Assochifion Quarterly 26:174-180, Octobtr, 
1951. 
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type of building, expressly designed for adult use as well as 
child education? Not necessarily. Well then, is this merely the 
latest name for any school in a rural region, or in a small 
community? Certainly not. Neither is a community school just 
any school in a larger city which serves exclusively its own 
neighborhood as one city seems to have assumed when it an- 
nounced djat it would “convert” its elementar}' and high 
schools into community schools. All such seizures of the term 
“community school” distort and confuse the real meaning of 
our generation’s most significant development in school edu- 
cation: the concept and practice of the life-centered com- 
munity school. 

(\Vhat, then, is this “community school,” and how does it go 
about its educational task? At least seven distinct character- 
istics of such a school are now evident. Unless a given school 
has most of these characteristics in high degree and all o! them 
in some, it has no right to be tenned a "community school.^ 
Such, at least, is the judgment of the Encyclopetiia of EducO’ 
tional Research and of the National Conference of Rofessors 
of Educatjonal Administration, to mention only tw*© sources 
which cannot lightly be disregarded * 

Each of these characteristics is actually a professional “ven- 
ture-area” into which we can now move wth increasing speed, 
enthusiasm, confidence, and skill. In that very process we 
shall find that Nve are also developing the community school, 
whether it be elementary, secondary, collegiate, or adult in 
nature, 

I. The Community Schoo/ improves the Quof/ty 
of Living Here and Now 

The basic function of the modern school is to improve the 
quality of liuman living — <^ild living, )’Outh living, adult 
living — in the area ser\’ed by the school. Because the school 

’See Enctjchpedia o/ Educational Besearclt, p. 1075, aL» reports of the 
Nahooal Conference of Professors of Educational Ailministratiod, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1948. 
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exists in llic community, the people tlicrc should be belter 
people, pliysically and emotionally ticalthicr, more understand* 
ing of those different from themselves, more competent work- 
ers, parents, citizens. Inlcrgroup relationships should also be 
improved ns a direct result of the school’s efforts — better labor 
relations, lessened racial, religious, and nationality tensions.^ 
Low standards of cultural and material living, the divorce and 
crime rates, the increasing extent of mental illness, crippling 
labor-management struggles, dangcroiis interracial and inter- 
faith tensions, international fears and conflicts — all of these 
demand that the modem schools basic and direct concern be 
that of educating better persons for better living in a belter 
world. 

2. The Community School Uses fhe Community 
os c laboratory for learning 

Schooling cannot be realistic If it is confined to the four walls 
of the classroom, librar)’, shop, or laboralorj’. If young people 
arc to develop the understandings, concerns, and skills essential 
to the real improvement of human living, they must have ever)’ 
opportunity to Jeam about that Jiving through eTtensi\’ 0 , first- 
hand, problem-solving expcricncc-'^Books and visual materials 
are highly important, but alone they are simply not sufficients 
That is why the community school opens doors for experience 
behveen sclioo] and community — through the >vise use of re- 
source people, field trips, community surveys, work experiences, 
and service pro/ects.'^'actorics and farms, social agencies and 
museums, council sessions and union meetings — tlicse along 
with books and pictures are the instructional materials of the 
community school. 

3. The Communify School Mokes the 
School Plant a Community Center 

This modem scliool or college proxades comfortable, home- 
like rooms and facilities where people can come together in 
neighborly fashion to study, work, and play. Open to all through 
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appropriate airangements are die library, shops, laboratories, 
gymnasium, auditorium, cafeteria, health center, and class- 
rooms. Equally available are the playing fields, the picnic grove 
with its barbecue pit, the demonstration farm, and the school 
camp. For this school is also an adult center where people 
gather to hear a speaker or to plan an activity, where parents 
discuss children’s problems, business men keep fit on the volley- 
ball court, fanners repair machinery, home-makers share new 

ceramics, citizens question candidates for public office. The 
community school is a used school, used by adults as well as 
by children and adolescents, used evenings and daytimes, used 
week-ends and week-days, used summers and winters.“lt is 
the school of all the people, designed and used by them all 
according to their needs. 

4, The Community School Organizes Ihe Curriculum 
Around ihe Fundameniol Processes 
and Problems of Living 

In planning the community school’s cuniculum we begin 
svith tile admonition of Alexander Pope: “The proper study of 
mankind is man!” So we center the curriculum “subjects” in the 
fundamental processes and problems of living yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow; we seek out and study the stuff of life and not its 
trappings only; we leave behind our traditional patchwork pro- 
cedure in curriculum making and be^n anew %vith basic human 
needs and relationships as the very heart of the new curriculum. 
-That learning program thus comes to focus upon basic indi- 
vidual and group needs in relation to the culture’s dominant 
values, processes, problems, and potentialities. Tliis means, 
more specifically, that the required or “core” part of the modem 
school’s program is organized directly around the persisting 
processes and related problems of human living here and now, 
today and tomorrow — such as utilizing the natural environment, 
adjusting to people, exchan^ng ideas, making a living, sharing 
in citizenship, maintaining health, improving family livintr. 
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finding a life pliilosopljy, and llic like. Far from “lowering 
standards,” tliis lifc-ccnterwl ctirricuUini pattern scr\’cs to raise 
(lie students own standards of «-ork hy making liis learning 
experiences realistic, vital, ami personally rncaningful. Tlic 
person who finds a direct and definite relationship between 
liis school studies and the demands of modern life upon him 
discovers valid purpose in the school program and sees more 
clearly his own emerging place in school and community life. 

5. The Communit/ School Includes Lay People 
in School Policy and Program Planning 

In a real sense the community school is a community-wide 
enterprise. The community as a whole, not merely the Board 
of Education and the P.T.A.. feels that it has a stake in its 
school and shares responsibility for that school's success or 
failure, fn (he community schoof its broad policies and pro- 
gram are cooperative!)- discussed and cren planned bj* civic, 
business, farm, labor, and professional leaders; by representa- 
tives of government, welfare, recreation, religion, and other 
local institutions; by all citizens who are concerned about edu- 
cation and the quality of living in their community. 

6, The Community School Leads 
in Community Coordination 

Tlie community school sswks closely with all other agencies 
seeking to improve the quality of living. More than that, it 
accepts its responsibility to help bring those agencies together 
in close and continuous cooperation toward that goal. For the 
school realizes that the local community where people live, and 
move, and have their being in face-to-face relationships is both 
matrix and fountainhead of democracy.* 

It knows that neither the school nor any other agency work- 
ing alone can ever hope to solve stich problems as those in- 
volved in reducing racial, religious, and international tensions, 
providing adequate recreational facilities aiid guided work 
experiences, improving standards of living and of taste. In 
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many communities, however, startling success is won when 
education is conceived as guided experience for better living, 
when the whole community’s responsibility for providing that 
experience is widely recognized, and when school and other 
community agencies coordinate their planm'ng and tlieir efforts 
accordingly. 

7. The Community School Practices ond Promotes 
Democracy in All Humor} Relattor}ships 
'^AU our schools stress in many ways the real meaning of 
democracy: its values and ideals; Us foundations, history, ad- 
vances and defeats; its resources and its obstacles; its manifold 
complexities and its glorious promise. But the community 
school goes beyond information about democracy, and even 
beyond attitudes of loyalty to democracy; the community 
school provides also ever-widening personal experience in posi- 
tive communit)' action for democracy. This school and Its com- 
munitj’ are therefore living laboratories in which young Ameri- 
cans study and experience democracy as both goal and process, 
and where they continuously learn the specific skills of effec- 
tive democratic participation. 

Toward Vital Education 

Although one or more of these seven characteristics may he 
found in many conventional schools, it is only the community 
school which is sufficiently functional and versatile to incor- 
porate them all in a balanced manner. Tliis it does because its 
supporters realize that education is basically a social process; 
that educational forms and functions must respond to the 
changing needs of human beings; that democratic education 
must be able as well as willing to bonor its fundamental obliga- 
tion of helping people to live more effectively and happily, 
both as individuals and as members of interdependent social 
groups. 

The community school does not calmly' assume, as does the 
traditional school of the past, &at traasmission of the Western 
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\s-orhrs cultural heritage, plus some ci\ic and vocational train- 
ing, is its chief concern. Ncitlier docs the community school 
iTiahe personality development through free expression of indi- 
vidual interests its major goal, as did many of the child-centered 
or progressive schools of the 1920s and lOSO's. The real values 
of belli organized knowledge and individual development arc 
fully recognized by the community school, hut primary empha- 
sis always falls upon human-nccds-to-bc-mct as tlic major pur- 
pose. 

Historically viewed, the great virtue of the traditional school 
lies in its systematic organization of subject matter; that of the 
progressive school is its driving concern for the all-around 
development of the individual child; that of the emergent com- 
munity school appears to be Us emphasis upon the improve- 
ment of human living through cooperative effort democrati- 
cally organized. AW three emphases must be maintained in the 
new school of tomorrow. Not olhcrxs’isc arc the twin goals of 
individual self-development and democratic community Im- 
provement likely to he achieved. 

Nor is this emphasis upon life-centered education necessarily 
a narrow or a provincial one. Visionless, indeed, is he who fails 
to perceive that in our time the local community is inextricably 
bound up with the regional, national, and world communities, 
and must he both studied and improved accordingly. Far from 
being provincial, therefore, the community school which begins 
its operation in the service area of the school is ultimately as 
broad as the earth in its dcs’eloping concerns and services. The 
local community is the intellectual starting point and the social 
service area, but it is ahvaj's a point of departure, not the final 
goal. 

It sliould be noted, too, that this community school is never 
content with stuchj about the community, however realistic and 
vital such study may be. This school also organizes many activi- 
ties in which students and learners together actually partici- 
pate in community programs and, beyond that, constructively 
contribute toward practical solutions of community problems. 
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Democracy is learned — built into daily behavior — in the 
community school as people of all ages gain experience in 
identif}’iiig commnnity needs and problems, in analyzing issues 
clearly, in planning best probable solutiotis, in choosing leaders, 
organizing working committees for research and reports, evalu- 
ating proposals made, carrying out plans, appraising results. 
Frank discussion, respect for differences of opinion, imagina- 
tive planning, zealous effort, sober judgment, further discus- 
sion, planning, action — these are the basic elements of the 
democratic process, and these are the firsthand experiences in 
group activity shared by all students in the community school. 
Ever alert to violations of democracy’s principles in school 
or community life, these y-oung citizens build the democratic 
faith and process into their daily patterns of behavior, the only 
reservoir in which democracy can ever be contained. Thus they 
lay deep the foundations for a better school and community 
today, and, with them, a better world tomoirow. There is no 
surer basis than this for improving the quality of living in 
both school and community life. 

First Five Decades of Our Century 
Thus our professional sense of values and direction 
has changed: the traditional school, with its insistence 
upon book-kuowledge-sel-oul-to-be-Ieamed, gave way 
to the progressive school with its emphasis upon child- 
interests*to-be-expressed, which now in turn yields to 
the communitp scJiool \vith its stress upon a hu- 
man-needs-to-be-met purpose. From book-centered, 
through child-centered, and into life-centered schools 
— this has been the progress of our dominant educa- 
tional thinking and experience during the first five 
decades of our twentieth century. ' 
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Learning Activities 

SociO‘dromo 

Stage a situation in which scv'cral people are discussing modem 

education. Tliis is a group of neigluwrs who have just hoanJ a 

broadcast in which the speaVer vehemently dcmancled that the 

schools “get hack to fundamenlals." Tlicse roles miglit be assigned: 

1. A defender of modem ctliicatioti 

2. A critic of "fads and frills* 

3. A confused but open-minded parent 

4. A teacher in a community school 

Discussion Topics 

1. Is the community school a passing fad. or a basic trend? 

2. Does the community school idea threaten libera! ediicntion? 

3. Is a community-oriented scitool likely to become a provincial 
one? 

4. Wiat do you consider to be the chief svcakncsscs of the commu- 
nity school? WTifch of these ate defects of theory and svhich of 
practical difTicuIty? 

5. How, now. will you dc£no "progressive education"? 

Group Prajects 

1. Take a class census to discover what elements of the academic, 
progressive, and community schools each mcinber recalls from 
his own high school experience. 

2. Do the same for their college class experiences. 

3. Arrange a film forum to show and cx-aluale several of the motion 
pictures suggested for this chapter. 

4. Set up cl.iss committees to study, and recommend in det.7il, svaj-s 
of making this course more "lifcxcntcrcd." 

fndiviefuaf Activities 

1. State and defend your personal analysis of what makes a good 
school. 

2. Read several of (he articles listed, find three or four more similar 
articles in more recent literature, and contrast the basic ideas ex- 
pressed, 

3. Which of the seven characteristics of the community school are 
you most willing to accept as valid? About which ones do you 
have personal doubts or misgh-ings? On what grounds? 
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1. Examine some of the more fonvard-loolang curriculums, and 
evaluate them in terms of the seven characteristics of the com- 
munity school listed in this chapter. 

5. Assume that you are going to spend several days visiting a school 
which claims to he a communify school. How would you go 
about examining the validity of this claim? List your standards 
in what you thinh to be the order of their evaluative significance. 

Learning Materiols 

The lag of the school behiod Bfe-necds has been delightfully satirized 
by Harold Benjamin in his Scbef-Toaih Curriculum (^^cG^aw-HiU, 
1939). Joseph K. Hart’s Education in the Humane Commtmihj (Harper, 
1951) dramatizes the deep cleavage that today exists between the con- 
fining conditions of school education in big cities and the fine conditions 
that can flourish in rural areas. George S. Counts' Education and Civdiza- 
thn in America (Teachers College, Columbia, 1952) outlines in its first 
chapter a stark, concise picture oT the deeply troubled times in which we 
live, drawn in terms of basic sotia) trends, current chaUenges, and our 
obljgatjwj to develop an education equal to these great tasks. Baker 
Brosvnell’s The College and the Community (Harper, 1952) is a critical 
analysis of the ^ical college’s failure to relate itself to community life 
and needs, and hence of its failure to educate youth for the modern, co- 
operative, interdependent world. For a popular overview of the momen- 
tous changes which have in SO years literally transformed America, see 
Frederick Le^vis Allen’s The Bi» Change (Harper, 1952). 

Progressive education at its best can be sampled through many vol- 
umes. Harold flugg and Ann Shumaker’s frankly ChM-Centeted School 
(NVoild Book, 1928) described in great detail the teaching methods and 
school organization oriented around children's interests, Two decades 
later Rugg traced in his Foundations for American Fducofion (World 
Book, 1947) the development of progressive education (Chapter 17). 
and went on to demonstrate that education must include also a society- 
centered orientation. John Dewey’s small book, Experience and Educa- 
tion (Macmillan, 1938), is bis critical evaluation of progressive educa- 
tion. Its highlights the ratfalls of neiver practices while stressing the 
importance of learning Uuougb those kinds of experiences which lead 
to more and richer eroerience. Mote recently, Carlclon W. Washbume’s 
W)u3t Is Progressive Education? (John Day, 1952) has explained what 
is properly meant by the term, arij describes a good progressive school 
and the results that should be secured from it 

The community school concept and practice is presented analytically 
in The Community School, edited by Maurice Seay for the National 
Society for the Study of Education (University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
and in The Modem Communi^ Sefioof, edited for the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devebpment of the National Education 
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As^ocialion by Edward G. Ohcn (Applcton-Cfntur)'-Croft$, 1953). TIio 
NSSE )carl)ook examines Ibc concept of llic community school, reports 
varsing practice in the Unitcrl Stales and aliroad. and cs’ahwtes progress 
and problems in community school dcs'cloprocnl. Tlie ASCD volume uses 
Gctional and actual ease studies from which arc abstracted b.isic operat- 
ing principles upon rshJch some schools Jiavc l>een svorking lowartl tlie 
community scliool oricntalioni It also summarizes the philosophic frame- 
work iu\-o1vetl. An older book, The Community Sefioot cditetl by Samuel 
Everett (Applclon-Ccnlury, 1033). dcscrilics the programs of nine com- 
munity schools in bodi urban and rural regions, and lists fundamental 
difTcrenoes betssoen traditional and community school thinking.' 

How tsvo rural schools developed comprehensive programs based on 
their communities’ needs and resources Is told by Elsie Cl.ipp in her 
Communily Schools in Action (Vitlng Press, 1939) and her later The 
Use of Resources in Education (Harper, 1952). William K. McClurens 
Selected Commiinilij School Progromt in the South (George PcalKHly 
College, 1048) scrutinizes the community concept in education, de- 
scrilrcs 22 sp«“cific school programs, and evaluates each m terms of com- 
munity school theory. Oiallcnging examples of what some other com- 
munity schools arc doing to improve tlicir communities’ food lusblts, 
housing, and clothing selection atKl care are presented in School-Corn- 
tnutiiij/ CoojK'rniion for Better Lfring, by duties Durrance and others 
(University of Florida, 1947). Tlie Inten-clationships between nital life 
and school education in a Northern countv luve been desenbetl by 
I^^rene K. Fox, whose Rurdl Community om) the School (King’s Crosvn 
Press, 1948) proposes w'a)'s of using scliool education to Improve daily 
living. Tlie National Society for the Study of Education's Fifty-first Year- 
book, Part H, Edi/cfltiOfi in Hiirol Communittes (University of Chic.igo 
Press, 1952) stresses tliroughmit the InlerrehitionsJiJps of school and 
community, and the responsibility of the school for community improve- 
ment. 

■Tlie Educational Policies Commission’s two reports, Erlncatfon for All 
American Children (1948) and Education for All American Youth; A 
Further Look (1932) describe In comprehensive fashion the kinds of 
life-centered community scliools everywhere needed today. An analysis 
of American community life as it bears upon all aspects of school prac- 
tice and commvnUv relations is the contribution of Uojd .md Elaine 
Cook’s Sociologicflf Approach to Education (McGraw-Hill, 1930). 
Edward G. Olsen’s School and Community Programs (Prentice-Hall, 
1919) presents over 150 actual case studies of successful community 
study and service practice at all academic levels and in m.iny teaching 
fields. The Communitij CoUegf (McGraw-Hill, 1950) by Jesse P. Bogue 
describes the philosophy, role, and campus-community programs of 
htglter instrtatfons which do attempt to meet the fife needs of the peopfe 
of their areas. \YiHiam H. Kiipatridis crcelJcnt statements of the basic 
philosophy underlying the whme school-communitv movement appeared 
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as the Introductions to two older volumes- Youth Serves the Community, 
by Paul Hanna and Research StaS (Appleton-Century, 1936), and Ever- 
ett’s The Comniuniti/ School (Appleton-Century. 193S). 

The School That Built a Town by Walter Hines Page (Harper, 19o2), 
is a fascinating modern account of a cominunity school that operated as 
such half a century ago. 

Professional journals sometimes devote entire issues to selected aspects 
of the school-cominuroty area. Among such special treatments are these: 

THEME JOOHUAl. DATE 

“Education for Improved Suflclin of the Motional May ISIS 

Community Life Assoctalion of Second' 

ory-ScftooI frxncipaU 

‘■Education Helps BuUd a High School Inurnol Slay 1946 

Region” 

"Secondary Schools and the California foumol of December 15, 

Cornmvmity” Secondary Education 1946 

“Teacher in the Commuiuly” /oumal of Ediwetional January 1947 

Sociology 

“School and CommuruCy Re- School Eiecvsioe January 1948 

sources" 

“Children Need Experiences" Chddliood Education October 1943 

"Community Organiratioos" Journal of Educaiionol November 1949 

Sociology 

■'Toward Community Im- Journal of Educational November 1952 

prowment'' Sociology 

'Schools and Community Im- School Ezccvlive January 1953 

provement" 

Evaluative summaries of significant research in the field of school and 
community relationships are published at intervals by the Reuteto of Edu- 
cational Research See, for example, these articles: 

TTtlE AUTHOR ISSUE DATE 

The Community and the School" Edward C. Olsen Februar)’ 1946 

Tntergroup Education" Lloyd Allen Cook October 1947 

"Planiung the School Buikhog Don L. Essex February 1348 

for Community Use” 

‘School-Community Relation- Shirky Cooper October 1949 

ships” 

“Education for Work” Leonard M MOler October 1950 

“De^ Faltem of the Cur- Arthim W. Gilbert June 1951 

“Social Effe^ and CorreUtes of Carson McGuire February 1953 

Education” 

“Adult Education and Community Ralph D Spence and Tune 1953 
Development” Mai Wolff 

••Human Beiaiions and Proptma William Van Til October 1953 

of Action 
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Other Outifanc/ing Alagazino Articles 

(Clironological Ihlinj; — J'ou add later items) 

“WTiat Is a School?” William D. Bwilwcll. Practical discussion of how 
the older, narrow concept of “scliool" is liro-rdenini; into a ctimmiinity- 
wide concept. iVotiorwf Farenl TcachcriQ 20-21, October lOM. 

“The Commimily School," Maurice K. Seay. Defines a community school 
and ilcserilK's the cthicalion.il cspctienccs it sponsors. Concludes that 
a coinmunitv school is democraev iii action. Clii/(//iood £</i/cafion 
2l:126-2l9;'Noveml)eT 1017. 

“TIic Cnmmumtv 1$ the ScIjoo}* Classroom.” L D, Il.ijJkcs*. Tlie school 
is ohlijatctl to help people of all ages meet the genuine life iiectls they 
f.aco now. It cannot confine itself to Th’s pretend" activities. It is a 
trustee for social ads-ance. It mtist cooperate in or lead community 
coordination for full effectiveness. Se/iooi Eieci/litv 67.30-32, January 
1948. 

“Secondary School as Community Sclmol." Clyde M. Gimpbel). Discerns 
and discusses four basic trcntls in scliool-commiinity relations for the 
fuhire. School Kxrciitive 07.60-flI, February 1918. 

“Developing a Commimilv School in Floodwotxl." L. E. Harris. A niral 
community's effective school program is described. A’orth Central 
Association Quarierhj 23.334-38. April I0I£>. 

“Community School .ami its Two-Way Bridges." Hayes. Pliilosophy 
and histone development of the community school. Cfroring House 
23.457-61; April 1949. 

"Shaping the Curriculum of Youth." r.ml R. Pierce. Tlie storv of the 
Wells High School in Chicago. Kotth Centro? Association ^iiarterfy 
23.339-44; April 1919. 

“The School and the Culture, ami the Imlividual," Robert W. Clopton. 
Analyzes tlic concepts of wlncalum as transmission of culture .and as 
development of the individual. Concludes that the cultural heritage can 
be transmitted only as it is used and constantly renewed, in the very 
process of des’cJoping imlividiials. Educational Record 31;157-67; 
April 1950. 

“The Community Elementary School." N. T. Edwards. Outlines factors 
insolved in developing a community school through effective tuo-ss-ay 
flow of ideas between ibe school aiid the community. A’ntional Educa- 
tion Associaf/on Journal 39.270, Apnl 1950. 

“Challenge to Social Education,” Ernest O. hfelby. LYe have depended 
too heavily on mere knowledge, neglected emotional zeal, and failed to 
mobilize our community resources. Educational Leadership 8:134-38; 
December 1950. 

“Bases for Integration of School-Community Effort," Milosh Muntyan. 
Explores several concepts underlying schooi-commiinitv programs, and 
urges full partnership between school and community .as a whole. 
E^ucatiOwl Leadership 8:266-70, February 1951. 
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“The School That Brought a Tovm to life." George Laycock. How a 
rural school revitalized its entire community life by making education 
realistic in local terms. The Country Gentleman; April 1951 
“The School That Built a Tovm." Walter Hines Page. Dramatic descrip- 
tion of a community school, as first told in 1901. Phi Della Kappan 
34.163-66, Febniaiy 1953. 

"A Community School in a Complex Urban Center." Edith S. Luckman. 
Hoiv a large Philadelphia high school transformed itself by winning 
faculty support of the coromunity-srfiool idea, organizing for action, 
winning community support, and arousing school spirit. Americon 
Qm(i/ 12.11-14, Novembw-Dccember 1953. 

Motion Pictures 

And So They Line Presents a dramatic, documentary record of home, 
school, and community in a section of the rural South. Shows the strug- 
gle to live where the soil is depleted and where tlie school curriculum 
is far removed from the needs of the people. New York University 
Fibn Service. 1940. 25 minutes. 

Children Must £.cam Shows the life of a poor family trying to subsist on 
worn-out soil, and suggests the part the school has played in the lives 
of such people and tw kind of curriculum needed Instead. Ne%v York 
University Film Sertace, 1940. 13 minutes 
TViIson D(im School. The democratic planning of teachers and children 
together, and the use of the community as a Isboratoiy for learning, 
help point the way to better elementary schools. Tennessee Valley 
Aulhonty, 1942, 23 minutes. 

Lesionr tn Licmg Shows how a s<^ool project revitalized a community 
by pving the children an active part cooperating with parents in 
changing the school enviroiunenl and in opening up recreational activi- 
ties. Brandon. 1945, 22 mmutes. 

Near Home. A class and teacher study their own community, demon- 
strating the strength of a learning process which begins n-itb immedi- 
ate interests and expands outward to the world and backward into the 
past. Intematiotial Film Bureau, 1946, 2S minutes. 

School in Cctitcrciilc. Shows how education in rural schools can be 
geared to tlie problems of learning to live in the community. Students 
are seen at work on pri^ects whirh relate both to their need for knowl- 
edge and to the future roles they will have. The three R's are not 
neglected, but are integrated into meaningful study and activity. 
National Education Association. 1950, color acd black and white, 20 
minutes. 

School atuf the Communitif How die school and the community can'he 
tlraivTi into a ivorking partnership to which each contributes and from 
which each draws Us share of mutual benefits. McGraw-Hill, 1932, 
color, 14 minutes. 



CHAPTER 2 


Learning and Teaching 


Traditional notions of how to malce a scliool program arc 
changing. Many teachers are literally reversing their conven- 
tional ways of thinking about this tremcndoiis problem. In the 
past, they have usually thought somewhat along this line: IIow 
can I teach mtj subicct’pcld more effectively? What can I do 
to motivate interest in the things I teach? But now, under the 
challenge of modern psycholog\' and the impact of this critical 
era In human history, they arc beginning to ask instcad; m^/mt i 
abllitlctiindjnoi/ccs r^urf people acquire in order to become 
iCcll-TOundcd, efficient, cr/iTcal participators in the ongoing 
life of a democratic society? IIow can 1 help people develop 
those necessary ahilitics?~i1his is Indeed a reversal in basic 
orientation — precisely because its point of departure is the dis- 
covery of essential child, youth, and adult needs, rather than a 
projective defuse of some logically organized academic field 
of knowledgeT^iis new educational orientation values subject 
matter quite as much as does the old, but it insists that ap- 
propriate subject matter be used as a tool for more.^ective • 
living (including deepest appreciations), not merely mastered 
as an exercise in mental discipline or in academic learning. 

Thus it is evident that life-centered education is not just 
another device for enriching the traditional curriculum, for 
motivating the slothful student, or for making the teacher s job 
*rhis chapter is by Edwabd C. Olsen. 
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more interesting. Although any weH-managed program of 
community study and participation achieves these values in 
large measure, its primary purpose is far more significant. 
aims at nothing less than eventual organization of the entire 
school program around tlie basic concept of the life-centered, 
community school. This broad concept, we should note, springs 
directly from the best we know about the fundamental prin- 
ciples of effective learning at any age level and in any field of 
study. Let us see how this can be. 

How Do We Learn? 

By way of illustration, consider the newborn child. Here is 
an infant with no ideas, no skills, no attitudes, no appreciations, 
no viewpoints. He is just an egocentric organism utterly unable 
to deal 'vith liis eni-ironmenl. Yet within a few short years this 
helpless child must develop at least minimum adjustment pat- 
terns of behavior. How rvill he learn to meet his needs? What 
approaches to environmental realities will he find woith-whUe? 
tt'hat instructional procedures should we, his teachers and 
parents, accordingly e'cpect to use? Perhaps reference to tlie 
chart on page 29 may help to clarify our thinking about this 
central problem of effective learning, and hence of desirable 
teaching method. 

Avenues of learning experience — and types of teaching mate- 
rials — may be classified in four categories or levels. The chart 
presents them in ascending order according to the degree of 
reality each one intrinsically represents to the learner. 

The first and psyciiologically basic learning avenue is that of 
cominuiuty cspcricnccs: firsthand learning through immediate 
sensory contacts with the surrounding environment. Here the 
community is utilized as a great learning laboratory to be 
explored, studied, and improved. 

The second level is also draracterized by direct experience 
on the part of the learner; expressive activities. Now the stu- 
dent expresses through personally created forms his own 
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fnlcrprclation of Ills experiences, ideas, appreciations, and 
“'insights. 

Tlie third major learning as’cnue and lc\-cl is tliat of audio- 
visual materials: vicarious experience througli meclianical 



representations of reality. Such materials can greatly help the 
learner to transcend his inevitable space and time limitations. 

The final learning channel is that of it'ords; words written 
and words spolcen. Although words are highly abstract symbols 
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of reality, they are man’s finest shorthand way of transmitting, 
sharing, and criticizing experieoce. 

Yon will note that the first two “avenues of learning” provide 
personal, firsthand experiences with the realities of the learn- 
er’s physical, biological, and social environments, while the 
latter trvo approaches oBer induect, or vicarious, experiences. 
Talking, reading, and simple visual aids f ar antedate expressive 
activities and field experiences in the school program. Perhaps 
tliat is whv these newer teaching approaches are sometimes 
still regarded merely as fads — as being, even at best, only 
supplementary to the "rear process of teaching through wards 
and simple visual imagery. Yet it is undeniable that the more 
direct Uio learner’s constructive experience with reality, the 
better he develops a practical basis lor making lus words 
meaningful, and the more he makes intelligent use of books, 
discussions, and other secondary sources of experience because 
they now appear more significant and hence more necessary 
to him. 

Let’s go back for a moment to the young child. One of life’s 
realities which he needs to know about is that of fire. How can 
lie best be taught about Ere? One way would be to fell him, 
or have him read about it. We could say that fire is a reddish- 
yellouish thing which is hot, ivill hurt him if it touches him, 
is man’s friend ivhen if cooks his food, but is an enemy when it 
gets out of control and destroys property and lives. Another 
approach would be to show the child some photographs of 
fires, perhaps colored motion pictures of leaping flames com- 
plete with sound effects. A third way would be to let him make 
a small fire, watch how quickly it can consume paper and 
wood, and perhaps even thiust his own finger momentarily into 
the flame. Yet a fourth teaching approach would be that of 
taking him into the community the next time the fire siren 
blows, so tliat he may see, hear, feel, understand and appreciate 
the menace which an uncontrolled fire can become. Such are 
the four learning approaches to that physical-social reality 
called fire— through words (abstract symbols), through pic- 
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turcs (mechanical rcprcscnlalions), through firc-inahing (per- 
sonal translation), and through a community cxiicricnce (full 
sensory contact). Is It not obvious that all four approaches 
should he taken if we o.Tpcct the most effective learning al>out 
fire to occur — and that no one, two, or three of these ap- 
proaches can he adequate alone? 

As further illustration, consider the older adolescent. One 
reality of life about which he should become deeply concerned 
is that of slum-housing. Realizing this need, a high-school 
class look a field trip to investigate slums in a nearby metrop- 
olis. That trip had been prcccdc<l by several weeks of classroom 
study al)Oul the housing problem in general. Tliosc students 
had already read books about slums and had seen many pictures 
of slum conditions. But now they actually stood in an "old-law" 
tenement, officially condemned as unfit for human habitation 
a half-century previously, but typical of many still occupied in 
that city. Suddenly two of the students turned to their trip 
leader and excitedly said, “We've read all about slums — we’ve 
seen plenty of pictures of slum bousing— we’vo made charts 
and graphs — btit we didn't dream it was anything like thisl 
Why doesn’t somebody do something about it?" Tlirough that 
one vital, direct experience had come a sense of social realism, 
together with an emotionalized conviction of social need, which 
had not been achieved through either the sy'mbols or the repre- 
sentations of slum-housing conditions. 

Many of us have rightly' protested against verbalism in teach- 
ing, but let’s not be content willi our partial success. We still 
have far to go. In terms of the learning chart, our own thinking 
and school practice need to move lx)lh horizontally (within 
each charted category) and vertically (into other categories). 
If \ye have been concentrating unduly upon the motion pic- 
ture, for e.sample, we miglit well explore the audio-visual possi- 
bilitieTofio^ l com munity’ phqtogniphs, colored slides, museum 
specimens, and r adio t ranscriptions. Similarly, if ^ve have H^n 
using field trips exclusively as a form of community experience, 
we should certainly’ look intqjhe usct of resource people in tlie 
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classroom, student interviews in the 6eld, committee surveys 
of local conditions, community service project possibilities, and 
the like. Finally, if we have been concentrating upon books and 
discussion, or upon audio-visual and expressive activities, or 
upon community experiences as learning approaches, lets 
henceforth make balanced nse of all four avenues in every’ 
unit, ever)' course, every teaching pro^am. 

The point should be stressed that es'ery type of learning ma- 
teiial and experience is valuable under appropriate circum- 
stances. There is no approach that is “hest" under all conditions. 

In general, though, we must emphasize the fact that direct 
experience is foundational to all other, even for adults, and 
that firstliand experiencing, the starting point in realistic ed- 
ucation, nevertheless requires interpretation and evaluation 
through reading and discussion if valid concepts are to be 
form^. Personal experience without interpretation through 
words and other symbols is mere sensation, not education; con- 
versely, mastery of words 'vithout experiential context to give 
them meaning is merely verbalization, not functional learning. 
Education that Is meaningful and effective, and thus worth- 
while, always requires thoughtful, verbal expression of ade- 
quate personal experiences, as well as appropriate channels for 
personal growth and community improvement through con- 
structive social action. 

That is why our professional conception of instructional 
materials and experiences has broadened enormously in recent 
years. Today we recognize the equal importance of firsthand, 
audio-visual, self-expressive, and symbolic experiences in edu- 
cation, and we agree with the National Education Association 
when it asserts that "the community should be freely used_as 
a laboratoiy’ for suitable pupil experiences under school super- 
vision.” ‘ The need for greatly extended direct experience ivith'"^ 
community life is likc\%’jse emphasized by the Commission on ' 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education.' 
That inSuential commission reports that “the circumstances of 
our time make it imperative that the schools should offer chil- 

‘i’rt»pOMb ff*- PiikfK EJucatujn fn Pojt-War America, p. 15, 1944. 
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drcn more than book learning in tlie classrooms. It must, 
indeed, make use of all the community’s resources for provid- 
ing children uilh direct and \nluab1c contacts \%*ith environ- 
mental reality.” * Likewise the American Association of School 
Administrators: The range and depth of firsthand experiences 
in community living should be increased through the school 
program. A first essential in teaching youth to live together 
should l)e a great extension under school guidance of the 
range of community CTpcricnccs for j-outh. The prc.scnt prac- 
tice of making ’school studies’ come first and community experi- 
ences second should be reversed.” ® 

Accordingly, we now stress the appropriate school use of 
resource people, field trips, communitv surveys, work c-xperi- 
cnccs, community service projects, and school camping, as well 
as greatly increased use of constructing activities, audio-visual 
and WTitten materials, and verbal reports, discussions, plans. 
Such teaching procedures— carefully developed, coordinated, 
and evaluated— arc Uio essential tools for learning in the mod- 
em school. 

^ Community action and child study are twin foundations for 
modern curriculum building. Effective learning experiences 
cannot be phanned without s)-mpathctic understanding of indi- 
vidual needs, interests, problems, behavior pattemings, and 
potentialities, on the one hand, and of group expectations, 
prejudices, tensions, histories, and resources for cooperative 
effort on the other. 

To understand individual behavior, we must fake full account 
of the cultural pressures which do so much to mould it. To 
improve the quality of community living — and thereby the 
very nature of those educating influences — school people need 
to work as closely as possible with the many educative resources 
of die community: churches, )x)uth organizations, civic agen- 
cies, service and fraternal clubs, professional associations; 
business, industrial and labor groups; press, radio, television; 
human relations agencies, and the like. 

‘Teachers for Our Times, p. 136, 1&14. 

• Twenty-fifth Yearbook, SchooJ* for a New World, p. 101, 1047. 
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That is why real community understanding is essential to 
effective teaching, and why forward-looking school systems all 
over the nation are establishing tystematic programs of com- 
munity field study, including participation for dieir teachers as 
well as for students. Such firsthand e^eriences with community 
life outside the school’s four walls bring fresh insights, new 
zest for living, and a vital background for teaching which en- 
riches the teacher’s personabty even as it broadens his educa- 
tional base. 

In recent decades, dominant American school theory and re- 
sultant practice have moved steadily in one direction — toward 
ever closer and more cooperative relationship with the support- 
ing community. In this progression, at least five definite stages of 
development can be noted: (a) school indifference to the com- 
munity, (b) classroom study about the community, (c) stu- 
dent field observation in the community, (d) occasional direct 
student participation in commumty projects, and (e) sustained 
student-faculty-layman contribution to the improvement of 
community living. Although some educators neither accept 
nor approve this expanding conception of what the schools 
should do, the basic trend is nevertheless marked and is not 
likely to be reversed or diverted. The “community study and 
scrs’ice” idea now begins to permeate school practice at allj 
levels from kindergarten through university, and in many such 
special fields as curriculum, guidance, methods of teaching, 
supenision, and administration. In terms of general school 
acceptance, then, we may say that the school-community move- 
ment became noticeable during the 1830’s, grew steadily in 
extent and prestige in the l&40’s, and seems likely in the 1950’s 
to achieve common acceptance in the clearly emerging com.| 
munity-school pattern. 

How Sholl We Teach? 

There is close relationship between the basic principles of 
democratic teaching and their <huly expression in the com- 
munity school. Tlie following contrasts demonstrate tliat fact. 
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Dasic rmNCirucs of SvccessTn. 

TrAciiivc AT Aw Acaoemic 
Lt'EL 

educate tlie whole child. Tlio child 
is not jii't a nund to lx* irutrurted: 
he is a ph«ically, sociillv, emo- 
tionally, ethically, and Intellectually 
^wing person. If lus powers are to 
des-elon in proper hannony, lie 
needs learning actisities whicli chal- 
Icno? his emerging Interests and 
abilities in all the areas of his 
growth. 


How CoMsa’>rnT Sciiooi. 

Pftociusis UTtLizE These 
PniNarua 

Integrated learning oecun. Nt’ell- 
plumed community study projects 
necessarily involve not only intel- 
lectual understanding but. simul- 
taneously, social poise, emotional 
control, physical activity, aesthetic 
response, and bodily sLills. Pupils 
wIki esplore a tenement hou.se or a 
coal mine, for instance, ilevrlop all 
lliesc aspects of the personahty in 
unconscious integraticm. 


Keep the program informal, Besible, 
and democratic. Children are rest- 
less and need conridence in llieir 
own mwers and aeliis’sements. 
They Ihcrefora need every chance 
to asV ouestwns freely, confer wvth 
other children Informally, share in 
planning their indivldiiaf and group 
activities, carry personal resronsl. 
blLly for group proiects, help to 
judge critically the results of their 
eSocts. TlvU t^uices that tlic entire 
classroom atmosphere be friendly 
and democratic os well as informal 
and flexible, and tliat eliildrcn not 
be held in unfair competition with 
standards of performance beyond 
their possible »ihty to achieve. 

Capitalize upon present pupil inter- 
ests. It Is of utmost importance that 
the teacher Erst discover what in- 
terests and purposes his students 
already have, and then use these 
drives as springboards to further 
desirable learning. Thus, limited 
interests may develop into wider 
interests, undesirable purposes into 
praiseworthy purposes, and the 
child’s educational growtll be best 
promoted. 


(2) Informality, fletibihty, and democ- 
racy are essentials of any program. 
Field tnps, Intcnicwi, surveys, serv- 
ice ptO|ccls. vvork experiences, and 
school camping cannot be standird- 
iievl from pupvl to pupil, (torn class 
to cUss. or from year to year. Every 
child who participates can discover 
facts and report findings valuable to 
ll>e group, ond hence, builds enn- 
fldenco in liimselT as he knowingly 
contributes to tlie advanccRwnt of 
the project. Croup planning, sh.vred 
responsibility, and mutual evatu- 
uioti are possible in the highest de- 
gree. 


(3) Every child is interested in his own 
comimmity. He may not be much 
concerned with irregular verbs or 
with the life eyrie of fcaoiWus typho- 
tif, but he is considerably interested 
in teibng friends about lus next-door 
playmate who is ill with typhoid 
lever. Beginning with these im- 
mediate interests, it is not hard for 
the alert teacher to stimulate class 
concern about the fact that the city 
does not Inspect the milk supply, 
and that wcll-wnlton letters of pro- 
test might be sent to the liealtb 
commissioner and to the editor of 
the local newspaper. 
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Basic Pt>iscspv£s of Svccissrrn. 

TeaCHcjc at Any Acadeahc 

Let motivation be intrinsic. Most 
learners find few desirable incen- 
Uves 10 the traditional s)Stem of 
school niarl.5, honors, and penalties 
Their most mo\mg incentives are 
those of real life itself to explore 
the new and the interesting, to as- 
sociate actively with other people, 
to manipulate and construct things, 
to compare opinions about matters 
which seem important, and to ex- 
press one’s self artistically. 


How COStMUNTTV SCHOOL 
Programs Utilize These 
Principles 

The Iteynoie is— ‘Xefs find outf 
Let's find out where that frog lives 
. . . what a police reporter does . . • 
how to interview an employer . . . 
Life-centered projects, such as these, 
wliich actually develop out of stu- 
dents' interests, concerns, and needs, 
require little artificial stimulation 
for their initiation and development. 
The operating incentives are those 
which are natural in people’s hves 
and fundamental in their interests, 
they are definitely not artificial or 
academic. 


Make Wandns cxperieoces vivid and ' 
direct. Cenerallzatiocis will be mere 
Ncrbabsms unless they are based 
upon meaningful personal expen- 
eners. That is why chddren need 
constant opportunity (or motion pic> 
hires, radio programs, etcursions, id- 
tenienj, service projects, work ex- 
perience, and the like Thraugh such 
media the children receive more 
conctete, interesting, and measung- 
ful educahanal upcnences than 
they are likely to receive through 
the printed page alone. 


Stress problem-solviag, the bans of 
functional leaming. Beal educatioa 
comes about when children inteDi- 
gently attack real problems, flunk 
them through, and then do some- 
thing to solve them. Every diance 
should therefore he given for pu- 
pils to disco\er, define, SHack, sake, 
and interpret both personal and so- 
cial problems withm the limitations 
of their own pres«it abilities, suter- 
csts, and needs. 


Fhsthand contact is ultimate real- 
ism. ‘TVe read aJJ about traffic acri* 
dents,” remarked one high school 
student as the class left the mor^ 
after hanog seen what a drunteo 
driver could do to himself, “and wc 
had several safety films, too But the 
honor of that bloody, smashed 
body — ni sure he mighty careful 
about iiiy own driving from now 
odI” Strong medicme for adoles- 
cents? Yes — but not loo strong, and 
many of them need such unforget- 
table firsthand expenences as vivid 
lessons that will really Smk in. 


(6) Beal life abounds in problems. 
These problems may be vast or triv- 
ial. personal or social, intimate or 
remote, but all of them are impot- 
taot to some people in some degree. 
Pupds who visit a public health 
dime to learn the truth about the 
symptoms, defection, and trealmeot 
of tuberculosis are gaining valuable 
experience in problem-solving, so 
aim are those who chmb to the roof 
to visualize better the local village's 
transit development. 
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B^sic PwsarLEs of Si-ccESsrvu 
Te\chisc at Any Acapcx«jc 
Lextl 

rro^Me (or ilie scliie\«mrnl n( laxt* 
■tig pupil satisraclioni. Stutlonti xxlto 
disliLc tlipir Icam liitlo from 
it, and retain that little briefly. E\eiy 
eflort should therefore be made to 
m.untam learning siliiations ssiveteirs 
children «nll nthiese genuine aue- 
cess, End personal satisfaction there- 
in. and thus grow intellectually, 
emotionally, socially. 


Hosv CoMMuvrrr Saioou 
PiiociiAXts Utilize These 
PniNciPLt,i 

(7) rossilile satisfactions are many and 
rafted. Children who disctiser for 
tlienxelves how an elesator wotls, 
wlio atd in constisicting a health cs- 
hibit for tlic county fair, or who 
lielp a neighlioTing farmer terrace 
his hillsiile can ctpericnce deep 
emotional satisfaction as well as In- 
creased miellectual understanding 
Such projects bring feelings of suc- 
cess. success is satisfying, s.itisfac- 
txin brings incrcasixi cnlhusi.tsm, 
enthiisLisni leads to further actisity 
of the simdatlv crr-itise and hence 
basicafly satisfying nature 


l.«l the curriculum mirror the com- 
miinily. Learning situations must re- 
flect life m the punil's own commu- 
nity if they are to w most effective. 
Since little transfer of training be- 
tween disene situations can be ex- 
pected. it IS essential that the core 
of the rctiuired curriculum du’cctly 
reflect the basic social processes and 
problems of the community, rather 
than the logical subject areas of the 
traditional school, or the socially In- 
significant interest-umts of manv ac- 
tivity schools. Not otherwise wifi the 
curriculum relate functionally to the 
personal interests, esperlences, and 
needs of young people today. 


(8) The community is used as a living 
lahwalory. Within every commu- 
nity. Litp or small, urt>an or rural, 
go on the basic social processes of 
getting a living, preserving health, 
sharing in citizenship, rearing chil- 
dren. seeking amusement, express- 
ing rehpous impulses, and tlic like. 
When pupils study familiar though 
actually unknown processes, develop 
intellrotual pcrsjwctives, improve 
emotional outlooks and serviceable 
personal skills as they obsene and 
participate in these processes, they 
are discovering for themselves not 
only the problems they face, but 
also the resources they caa utilize 
in attacking those problems. Thus 
life, as well as the school, becomes 
truly educative in their eyes. 


Such are some broad, fundamental principles of successful 
democratic teaching. Is it not clear that vital study of one’s 
own community relates education to life in concrete fashion, 
providing not only a living laboratory, but also the nearly per- 
fect springboard of interest into the larger \vorld? And is it not 
even more evident that teachers must themselves become ac- 
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quainted with Uje community Jaboralory before they can direct 
others in its use? Surely this means that those of us who teach, 
or who plan to do so, must know out communities-, not casually, 
merely as sightseers, but as critical participants who come 
through a wide range of thoughtful personal experiences to 
know intimately the communities in which we live and work. 
Beyond that we must also go. We must develop the ability to 
understand and to work with any community, large or small, 
in terms of its social structure, its needs, problems, and re- 
.«urces, both physical and human. If we hope to help our 
pupils Icam to live more abundantly in this “big, blooming, 
buzzing confusion” we call modem civilization, we must be- 
come untiring students of the community and its myriad rela- 
tionships. 

How Can Teachers Develop Community-Competance? 

Do you really know tlie community in which you grew up, 
or in ivhich you now live? Have j^u worked actively with 
others to improve the quality of living, of human relations, 
is that community? Can you point to personally satisfying and 
creative experiences with varied geographic, historical, and 
human factors which shape our living today? Do you know your 
community? 

It is increasingly expected that teachers in all fields will know 
how to utilize varied community resources for classroom pur- 
poses, and will be skilled in developing school activities de- 
voted to community betterment. It is, therefore, essential that 
you liecome familiar >vith the community as a functioning unit 
in American life; that you acquire basic knowledge of com- 
munity structure and function; growing insight concerning the 
nature of society and its values, aspirations, and struggles; a 
reasonable objectivity toward problems of community improve- 
ment and social reconstruction; and some degree of skill and 
facility in the human relations of community living. All of this 
requires that you actually and continually combine vourTinder- 
standmg of community life widi your conscientious participa- 
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Lion in the life of a real community. Knowledge about and 
direct experience with your community must be deliberately 
planned and developed as twin parts of one learning process. 

You haven’t time, you say? But how can )’ou expeet to de- 
velop community competence if you do not actually participate 
in a variety of community activities and responsibilities? And 
if you yourself do not have a “sense of community,” how can 
you hope to develop such concern in children and young people? 

Teachers cannot be adequately prcp.ired for their widening 
community responsibilities unless they themselves experience, 
tliroughoul the training program, many aspects of community 
and regional life which have educative significance. Tliat is 
why professional courses should serve to produce or strengthen 
in all candidates these essential backgrounds and abilities: 

• Firsthand, thoughtful acquaintance with the natural en- 
vironment and uith industry, commerce, labor, government, 
social agencies, regional history’, promotional organizations — 
with the community's life In Its many aspects. 

• Clear understanding of the community-study, serxiee, 
and leadership movement in the United States and abroad, in 
terms of its purposes, trends, and inlluence. 

• Demonstrated competence in planning, developing, and 
evaluating curricular use of community' documents, local audio- 
visual materials, resource people, field trips, surveys, work 
experience, community service projects, and school camping. 

• Growing ability to work xvilli lay individuals and com- 
munity organizations in ways tliat are genuinely democratic, 
cooperative, and effective. 

• Professional outlook which conceives of education as a 
guided process of growtli through which the individual pro- 
gressively reconstructs his experience tou’ard more intelligent 
and ethical action to improve tlie quality of human living. 

Professional abilities like tliose just listed cannot be de- 
veloped solely within classroom xvalh and libraries. Many of n> 
teachers are people who went to school and never quite got 
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out. Probably we liked to read, received good marks in college, 
svere interested in ideas, enjo^'ed. working with younger people, 
were facile with u-ords, had presentable personalities, desired 
institutional securit)' — and so, in due time, extended our role 
of book-minded student to that of book-minded teacher. We 
thus exchanged several classrooms of other teachers for one we 
called OUT own, but we still were dominantly inclined to “trans- 
mit the book” within the sheltered sdioolroom. Immersed in 
an ocean of words, we were typically not even aware of our 
Own indifference to the commuru'tys stnicttire and forces, 
.esses and problems, needs and resources. Yet these are the 
living social factors which daily mould oui lives and those of 
Our students. We were not ready, then, to recognize the fact 
that realistic, firsthand studies of the community and of the 
child are the twnn foundations of any functional professional 
program in teacher education. We are beginning now to accept 
Utat premise in our practice. 

In the last anal)’sis, real ability to function in a community- 
school situation will develop through growing experience in 
working cooperatively, for the solution of common problems, 
with boys and girls, parents, community leaders, welfare or- 
ganizations, pressure groups, and so forth, from day to day. 
The following suggestions are offered to the teacher who de- 
sires to fit himself for more effective educational leadership. 
These pointers are equally valid for prospective teachers and 
for those already teaching. 

• Widen your friendships. Deliberately cultivate personal 
friendships with people of different backgrounds but of com- 
mon civic and social concerns. Recognize human differences 
as normal, desirable, and personally enriching. Make a ^^^dc 
variety of social contacts with people of different races, na- 
tionalities, classes, and political, etx)nomic, and religious beliefs. 
Visit pupils in their Jiomcs, enter into their recreational life, 
observe them in public places and in their work situations. 
Utilize j'our experiences to enter sympathetically into the lives 
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of people In your present community. Help lessen tlic social 
distance between Icaclters ami oilier occupational groups. Be 
friendly with pcoplcl 

• Know )Our community. If \-ou understand the ongoing 
life of your community, its customs and mores, needs and 
values, problems and resources, you can teach more surely 
while sharing in comnumity leadcrsliip and making intelligent 
personal adjustments. It is well to know community “causes” 
and their leaders, the important political, labor, and business 
figures, tlic occupations and prejudices of scliool board mem- 
bers, causes of any previous frictions between towai and school, 
the community blocks which support purposes similar and an- 
tagonistic to the purposes of the school, and the like. Study 
your community! 

♦ Work with community groups. Be sure to get acquainted 
with your community agencies and their leaders, and demon- 
strate your interest m cooperating with them. E\cry’ teacher 
should understand the work of such useful agencies as the city, 
county, and state health and welfare departments, county 
agricultural offices, municipal recreation agencies, private 
charitable organiz.itions, church and religious societies, settle- 
ment houses, farm and labor organizations, and human rela- 
tions organizations such as the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the American Friends Sc^^’ice Committee, the 
Urban League, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
the Catholic Interracial Council, and the like. You will olten 
need to contact such groups about community and school 
problems, and should therefore resolutely break down tlie 
inertia or reticence which may have kept you from visiting 
them. Invariably these facc-to-face meetings svith leaders of 
community organizations prove both interesting and stimulat- 
ing, and lead you to increase the breadth of your owti expe- 
rience. Then jtiii are ready to participate with others in study- 
ing community needs and attacking community problems, 
particularly those which bear upon the non-school education of 
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boys and girls. Remember that you are more interested in belp- 
ing groups formulate and achieve civic purposes than you are 
in getting personal or school publicity. Be sure also to attend 
public meetings in the community, talk with people there, 
introduce yourself, express j-our appreciation for what others 
do for communitv welfare. Work ivilb others! 

• Use community resources in your leaching. If you want 
NTiur teaching to be really vital, stimulating, and useful, you 

jMiU have to plan for curricular use of varied community re- 
sources m any teaching field and in nearly everj’ unit of work. 
In so doing, you will utilize a rich variety of resource people, 
field trips, student sun'eys, work and camping eiqieriences, and 
communit)' service projects, each closely conelated unth ap- 
propriate printed and audio-visual materials and with other 
classroom pupil acthities. Utilize )’our resources! 

• Be an active citizen. Be sure to become a legal resident of 
)*onr teacliing area, and to vole in aU local, state, and national 
elections. Understand local community problems and issues; 
be prepared to exert your influence as well as to vote ethically. 
Learn the techniques and pracUce the handling of controversial 
issues in your community as well as in your classroom. Make 
yourself competent in the art of scientific thinking, so that you 
can remain objective but not detached. Live your patriotism! 

An imperative Task 

Teacher-educating institutions — ^whether public or 
private, large or small, luban or rural — are now con- 
fronted by a new and serious professional responsi- 
bility’: to train professional workers in education to 
be as community-conscious as they are school-con- 
scious, as aware of civic needs as they are of child 
development, as competent in community building 
as in curriculum construction. Certainly tliis is no 
easy task, but clearly it is an imperative one, and it 
is imperative now. 
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learning Activities 

Socio-drama 

After a r.T.A. mcctint*, two parents begin to argue about how 

cliihlrcn really learn. Tlicy appeal for liclp to the following: 

1. An elilerlv parent who remembers a teacher "batllc-axo" of his 
generation anti is confiisctl by present methods 

2. A joung teacher who knows tire scientific findings about the 
Icaminc process 

3. A teacher of 30 vears’ c-xpcricncc who is somewhat contemptuous 
of motlcrn theories 

4. An educational psychologist. 

Assign these roles and play them to the full, then discuss the as- 
sumptions of each position taken and their validity in terms of pres- 
ent scientific knowledge. 

Discussion Topics 

1. How- far should a teacher be responsible for “putting roots down” 
into the community where he teaches? 

2. List 15 community problems a teacher beginning work in a new 

communit)’ might encounter. Choose several o* these for inten- 
sive analysis. — ' 

3. \Vliat otlier principles of successful teaching should be added to 
the list presented on pages 35-37? 

4. How can we best prepare public-school teachers for the growing 
emphasis on moral and spiritual values in c>ducation? 

Group Pro/eefs 

1. Present a skit to show the difference between "verbalistic” and 
“experiential” approaches in teaching. 

2. Examine curriculum guides, courses of study, and units of work 
to determine the extent to which they imply the experience- 
approach to learning. 

3. Analyze the validity of the learning chart on page 29 in terms 
of your own experiences in and out of school. 

4. Spell out the specific ways in which members of your class can 
improve their community competencies during the next sLx 
months. 

5. In a symposium, review and contrast the major points made by 
Dewey in his Experience and Education and by Kelly in his 
Education for What Is Real. 
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IrrdtviduoJ Acfivilies 

1. Write out for yourself a specific plan for improving your own 
community understanding and leadership abilities during the 
next year. 

2. Outline a unit of u’ork of interest to you, utilizing all four levels 
of learning” as charted on page 29. 

3. Propose a rating scale by v^icb to judge professional compe- 
tence for community school teaching Present tliis to the class for 
critical discussion and refinement. 

learning Materials 

The role of experience in education should be considered in terms of 
scientific psychological findings. Arthur Gales and others in Chapter 13 
of dieir Ediicalhnal Ps^bofogi/ (Macmillan, 19-12) analyze the devel- 
opment of meanings, and shosv the necessity of having a perceptual basis 
for generalizing. Ernest Horn’s ^fcl^o<^s of Instruction in the Social 
Slualcs (Scriboer’s, 1937) deals in Chapters 4 and 5 uith the problem of 
meaning, the symbolic character of language, and the relation of experi- 
ence to reading Anderson and Gates in Chapter 1 of the NationaTSociety 
for the SWdv of Education’s Learning and Instruction (1950) point out 
that "It is udy thioucVi experience that we learn” and then tlarify the 
importance of the cma^ity of experience in relation to the quality of learn- 
ing. WilUam H. Kilpatrick's monograph. Modern Education: Its Proper 
Work (ffinds, Hayden & EWtedge, 1949) explains similarly the nature 
of the basic leammg thiough-expenence theory which underlies the 
practice and program of the modem school. John Dewey's little book. 
Experience end Education (Macmillan. 1938) is a readable analysis of 
this philosophy of learning and, hence, of teaching. Laboratory vabdation 
for this philosophy is reported W Eiarl C. Kelly in his Education for What 
Is Real (Harper, 1947), in which he analyzes the findings of the Hanover 
Institute in the field of vision, and the nature of perception and knosving, 
as expeumental basis (or a reconstructed theory of education. He con- 
cludes that education for what » real is not cold-storage information; it 
is direct and continuous remalang of th« world in which the individual 
fives. They Lcom What They Lice by Helen Trager and M. R- Yarrow 
(Harjier, 1952) is a constructive appraisal of a pioneer experiment in 
intergroup education at the piunaiy school level. Helpful material can 
also be found in the following magazine articles; 

“rhe Importance of Perceptual Leanung." Stephen M. Ckircy. An inten- 
sive anal\-sis showing that true Icaming must be based upon examined 
perception of events expeneticed. Edacatioruil Screen 24: 394-97, •404; 
Kov. 1945: Education Diggsf 11:1-5; January 1946. 

“Community and Child Development,” Dan W. Dodson. The community 
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is society in microcosm nml must l»c sliiiJictl ns such if we are to 
iindcrsta'ml cliililrcn. Jotitna} of Ediieational Sochlofiy 20;20i-71; 
JamuF)’ 1917. 

~\\'c Learn \Vc Live," William 11. Kilpatrick. How Icamin" comes 
out of experience, liow leaminff means grosstli, anti liow learning 
shapes experience and gives it fiilicr, ridier content. Childhood LtfneU' 
fion £5:5i-5C; Oclolier 1913. 

‘■Experiences to Meet Coals." J. Cecil Parker. AnaK-zes the rcLatfonships 
Iwtwi'cn direct and vicarious experiences in the Ic.aniing situation, and 
concludes that both tvpes are essential in tenns of acliieving student 

a OSes. Ediicatianttl Leorferi/iZ/i 0 199-203. janiiarv 1019. 

of Me.imng.’ Edw.ird \V. Doleh. AnaUzes two kinds of meaning 
ill word-sjTObols, extent and depth, and suggests that depth comes 
through rears of life activities, travel, and im.iginative living. Educa- 
tion 69.5G2-6Q, May 1919. 

Wision Takes the Lead in llic Experience Curtieuhim." Clenna E. BullU. 
Explains how child development occurs liest through direct-experience 
observations in the community. Nation’s Schools 40:60-61, November 
1950. 

“Clarifying tbc Hole of the School.” W. N. Fcatherstone. The school's 
dislinclivc function is tliat of s>Tnl>obzing and ralionaliiing experience. 
Tlie functional nature of meaning is discussed in terms of education 
for work, for civic participation, aitd for iruight. Ediicorioruil Leader- 
ship 8:19S-202, Januay 1931. 

“Community Ilesourccs for Inlergroup education," Edward G. Olsen. 
Offers practical suggestions forleamng about human relations througli 
the use of resource people, field trips, surveys, and social Jiving. Edu- 
cational Otitlook 27;147-56; May 19^; Education Digest 19:47«49; 
October 1953. 

Community competencies teachers need arc of two basic kinds: pro- 
fessional (as teacbers) and civic (os citizens). Both kinds have been in- 
dicated in many references suggested throughout this volume. Now we 
mention only two volumes which, taken together, will give you a clearer 
notion of needed abilities. The Cultivation of Communittf Leaders by 
William W. Biddle (Harper, 1953) is an excellent guide showing how 
citizens, teachers, and students can cooperate to develop effective leader- 
ship for community action. The ,'foc/cm Commimitj/ School, edited by 
Edward C. Olsen (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), stresses by implica- 
tion the professional responsibililies of the teacher toward and in the 
community. fJoio Children Use the Community for Learning by Effie 
G. Bathurst (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1953, No. 6; U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wadiington 25, D.C.) indicates many spe- 
cific abilities needed by (Webers wlio want to develop a program tha! 
is meamngful to children and also promises to lead to better living. In 
addition, )Ou should find these articles worthwhile and intrinsically 
interesting; 
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Teacher as Community Enpneer ” Hosvard Y. McClusW. Teacher 
education should make the teadiCT weQ-acquainted with his com- 
munity, including its class structure, and should stimulate him to act 
as community catalyst or coordinator. aficAi’gan Education Journal 
23-197ff-. December 1945. 

Training Teachers for Active Participation in Solving Community 
lems,” Paul B. Gillen. Reports fininM of a nation-wide survey and 
outlines a suggested program. Teachers College Record 47:323-30; 
February 1946. 

Gear the Curriculum to Your Conununity.” CeoSrey Graham. Describes 
an extension course in community study taken by a group of teachers, 
with emphasis upon ohjecbves, proc^ure, and committee findings. 
Ediicationol Leadership 5.97-101, November 1947. 

‘Prepanng Teachers for Community Living," Hailey Holmes and Troy 
L Steams. Describes a 12-week internship program in communitv- 
mmdedness and leader^ap for prospective teachers. Notion’s Sc/iools 
42'28-30, September 1948. 

'A Functional Workshop," Harold S Tuttle. Desenbes a teacher-educa- 
tion summer workshop in which students spend full time in a neig^j 
boring local conununity making surveys of needs and resources, and 
reporting* their findings directly to local lay groups. Teacliers College 
Record 52.181-87; December 1950. 

“Communis Resources ^blications and Workshops by State Depart- 
ments or Education," Edward G. Olsen. Reports a research study 
showmg to what extent and through what means the 48 slate depart 
ments of public instruebon were providing leadership in the broad 
field of community resources, and their use in the school’s instructional 
program. School and Society 74-24-26, July 14, 1951. 

“Promoting Community Study Programs in Washhigton State," Edward 
G. Oisen. liiustrates a state-wide program earned on over a five-year 

? :riod, with suggestions for next steps in such a development. School 
xecutive 58-60, September 1951. 

“Teacher and a Community Service Program," Hollis A. Moore. Ex- 
amines various esplanations offered in the literature to account for the 
typical role of the teacher in the community. Concludes that com- 
munity service piogiams cannot devel<^ without better teacher 
selection, improved in-seivfcc education, and relaxation of community 
controls over personal behavior of teachers. Junior College Journal 
22:283-92. January 1952. 

“Sharing the Reservoir of School Staff Resources” (in the School Execu- 
tive 72.42-65; January 1953) documents many ways in which school 
personnel help improve the comninnity in a score of areas from coast 
to coast 

“Community Participation in Teacher Education.” Gladyce H- Bradley. 
Explains the procedures thiougb which active participation in the 
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wotIc of sclcclcJ community agencies was made on integral part of a 
"Principles of Teaching in Secondary Sdiools" college course. Educa- 
tional Administration atul Supenision 39.218-21; April 1033. 

Wofton P/efures 

Lcarnin" Dcmocracrj Through Sc/ioof-CoffimunWt/ Pro/rrts. Elementary 
and high-school students participate in school councils, a rural field 
day, safety patrols, clean-up campaign, lied Cross svork. parent- 
tcacher-studcnt meetings, a community council, and a youth center. 
Locke Films, 10 IT, hbek and white or color, 20 minutes. 

Learning T/iroug/i Coo;>ero/ite Planning A project of concern and in- 
terest to children and the commiinilv is skillfully developed to pro- 
vide rc.il experience in planning togcdicr. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, lUlS, 20 minutes. 

M’e Plan Together. Tlie entrance of a new boy into a high-school "core" 
class gives opportunity to illustrate hosv the class operates democrati- 
cally in its group activity. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943, 20 CDinutcs. 
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If you want to be an effective teaclier or other educa- 
tional leader you must know your community, and know it 
intimately. You need to know the people and the forces 
that play upon and influence them. What are their tradi- 
tions? Their customs? Their human interrelationships? 
Through what basic social processes do llicy carry on their 
life activities? What kinds of problems result? 

More than casual knowledge is required. The learning 
dial comes from tiic human experience of living In com- 
munities must be extended and cnriclicd. It must be fitted 
into a comprehensive picture that makes clear the unity 
and the complexity, the universality and the individuality 
of “the community.” Personal involvement is needed to 
enrieh and give validity to obscrx’ation and stud)’. Until 
you understand the modem community — in terms of its 
physical setting, its people, its social organization, its basic 
processes and related problems, its evolvement, and its 
social-status climate — you are not competent as an educa- 
tor in the community School. Your observations and anal- 
ysis, developed together and referred again and again to 
an ordered overview of community patterning, will help 
you achieve that kind of personal competence. 

Chapters in This Section 

3. Community Setting 

4. Social Status 
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CHAPTER 3 


Community Scltins 


‘‘Community’’ seems a nebulous term, yet it is a tangible 
conccplj it can be defined Tor useful purposes. Derived from 
the same roots as “common” and “communal,” it suggests a 
sharing in common^coplc in a community associate naturally 
in the cvcr)'day aflairs of life. They share experiences in com- 
mon, a common Jot. A strong sciue of “belonging” develops 
when many activities are sliar«^ by the same people in a setting 
which is also shared; this feeling we often call "unity,” “love of 
country," or “civic pride.” 

This sense of the community as a setting and process for 
life-sharing is clarified by Lloyd Allen and Elaine Fors}!!! 
Cook’s analysis.* They describe the community as “{ 1 ) a popu- 
lation aggregate, (2) inliabiting a delimitable, contiguous ter- 
ritory, (3) sharing an Imtorical heritage, (4) possessing a set 
of basic service institutions, (5) participating in a common 
mode of life, (6) conscious of its unity, and (7) able to act in 
a corporate ^vay.” A community occupies a delimitable space. 
It is composed of people who have a sense of belonging togetlier 
as a community. It is served by institutions and agencies. It 
can act in a cohesive way to meet crises or problems which 
arise. These basic elements of tlie community interact in infinite 

This chapter is by l.ots hi. Cura. Qiait on page 50 by E. C. Olsen. 

‘ A Sociological Approach to Education, pp. 43-49, New York: McGraw-HiU, 
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variety, evolving communities that are varied and individual. 
Yet the common elements lecoi. By understanding these ele- 
ments as they operate in actual communities we may come to 
understand both the universal and the individual community. 

Community Structure 

Where is the community located with respect to natural 
features? Climatic conditions? In relation to other communi- 
ties? How is it arranged on the earths surface? Who are its 
people? What are their backgrounds? Why are they here? 
How have they organized to live together and meet their com- 
mon problems? Such are questions to be considered in studying 
the three chief elements of the comimmity: (1) its physical 
setting, (2) its people, and (3) its social organization. 

The Physfeal Seeing 

Every community has its geographic setting, its base on the 
land. This setting has a direct and often far-reaching bearing on 
tlie nature of tlie community. Tlio composite of physical factors 
which underlie various communities ivill vary. But certain 
factors are universal and basic. 

• Climate influences the community in many ways. Tem- 
perature range affects agricultural production, may determine 
the chief community enterprises. Length of the frost-free 
season largely determines what crops may be growm. Amount 
and seasonal distribution of precipitation is of great signifi- 
cance, as many communities will attest. Wind velocity and 
direction must be considered, especially in areas where storms 
are frequent or may reach hurricane proportions. Receational 
activities will respond to clinuitic differences-, so may the “zest” 
of the people. 

• Size IS significant, whether the community be a city, a 
compact village, a town-centered rural area, or a sprawling 
open-country region. Face-to-face relationships are affected 
by size-, so also is the ability of the community to provide serv- 
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ices to its people. Community cohesion — the sense of belong- 
ing — is affected by size. 

• Tojjogmpliy may mate the community easy or difficult 
of access, thereby influencing the mores and customs of the 
people. For instance, isolation from the outer world has helped 
to prcsers'C customs of an earlier day in many a southern Ap- 
palachian community. Occupations may var\’, as may recrea- 
tion, with differing topography. 

• Soil tjTie and fertility have special significance in com- 
munities whose economy is linked to agriculture. Soil drainage 
is of concern to liolli city and countiysidc. Note, for example, 
the influence of a high water table in New Orleans, of a lower- 
ing water table in California. Note, too. the swampy wastelands, 
the eroded soils, the damage of uncontrolled floodwaters in 
great areas. 

• Water resources must scr\’c household and civic needs 
and provide for industrial use and, in some instances, irriga- 
tion. Transportation and shipping may be affected, as may 
recreational activities of the community. 

• ^^^ncral resources may have been a major factor in the 
first location of a community. Its major occupations, even its 
wealth, may be affected. Availability of building rock may 
determine community architecture. 

• Forest resources, including wild game, have been a 
major factor in the early history of many communities and in 
some are still a vital factor. 

Climate, size, topography, natural resources — these may be 
regarded as the natural inberitance of a particular community. 
But the picture of the community's geographic setting is nol 
complete until we see what has been done with this inheritance. 
Has it been used wisely? Have natural resources been exploited 
or judiciously managed? Has full advantage been taken of loca- 
tion and size? A few city-communities have been guided by 
careful planning as the)' grew into their spatial patterns. In 
most places, little thought was given to land use or to over-all 
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planning. Increasingly, though, established communities are 
eNnlving patterns to gradually correct poor land use and pre- 
vent it in the future. 

Tlie zoning plans of a cit>-- or tmvn-communit)' area might 
be studied in connection with this problem. Effort should be 
made to visualize clearly and in some detail such elements as 
the spatial location of the community's tj-pical business and 
facilities, the relation of these to natural features, and their 
interrelatedness witli eadi other. A social-base map, such as 
is described in Chapter 6, should be used to indicate the vari- 
ous U'pes of land use. 

^\’hen tliese various tv'pes of land-use have been “spotted 
on the map, it will be fruitful to study it further. How are the 
commuDit>’'s shape and land-use pattern related to site and 
topograph)? How are the %’arious land-use areas related to 
each other? For example, where is the poorer residential area 
in elation to the manufactural area? How are the locations of 
the wateTfront err railroad and the commercial area related? 
MTiat relationship exists behveen land values and the use 
made of the land? These are tj-pical of the relationships wthin 
llie community which warrant exploration. Comparable re- 
lationships of the community with other communities and 
areas should likewise be explored. 

People of fhe Community 

Communities mth simOar geographic settings mav and do 
vaiy widely in their twer-al! patterns. Such differences are 
traceable in part to differences in the people who inhabit the 
communities. To understand a community’ we must therefore 
leam about its people — who and what thev are. 

• Population number is significant, especially in relation 
to such factors as land area occupied, the size and nature of 
neighboring communities, the community’s past and its possi- 
ble future. A population of 130 in the sparsely populated 
Southwest, for example, has different meaning from the same 
number in a closely knit New England town, or in die suburb 
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ol a major city, A tomi of 10,000 which looks back to cl.ays of 
greater size and stature differs greatly from the area of 10,000 
—not yet cohesive enough to be a cominiinily — which five 
years ago was an open field and in another year or two will 
have redoubled its numbers. 

• Arc and sex composition may profoundly affect a com- 
inunit)’*s organized life. Wlierc the proportion of the very 
joung and the very old is liigh, leaving relatively fewer people 
in tljeir productive years, many obligations arc placed on tlie 
community. In the p.ast few decades, concern with this prob- 
lem luis brought most communities into new relationships 
with state and national agencies. Proportion of men and 
women in a community may affect community pattern and 
problems. Wartime and postwar developments have brought 
the evolution of new communities predominantly of >oung 
people. They present cliaracterislic problems, l)oth now and 
for future years. In any community, the age of the leadership 
group, those whose actions and decisions carry most weight, 
has great significance. 

• Educational status of its people gre.'illy affects a com- 
munity’s personality and its well-being. Tbc altitudes with 
which they face situations, how they go about solving prob- 
lems — these arc a general reflection of the community’s edu- 
cational status. The level of fonn.il education and tlie extent 
and causes of illiteracy, where it still exists, are important to 
note. Perhaps even more important arc school “dropouts.” 
How many j’oung people arc leaving school before completing 
the schooling from svliicli they could benefit? Wniy are the)’ 
leaving? 

• Occupational status, that is, the ways in which its resi- 
dents make their livings, colors tlic community picture. Tlie 
aspirations of the people for their children arc also important. 
Do they see in the local community suitable vocational oppor- 
tunities? Or do they feel tliat their only hope lies elsewliere? 
How people cam their living may influence their general out- 

determine tlie general “tone” of the community. A 
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mining towm, a prosperous agricultural community, an Oak 
Ridge or a Los Alamos are far different communities. The 
difference may arise, not alone trom the occupations engaged 
in, but in part as a by-product of them. For in some occupa- 
tions people develop social skills and attitudes of a high order; 
in others these are, at best, irrelevant. 

• Ethnic and nationality composition of the community 
may be important. Some communities are composed almost 
entirely of "native stock”; that is, of white people from certain 
specified national backgronnds whose ancestors have lived 
there for several generations. In other communities two or 
more different ethnic or nationality groups make up the com- 
munity. Where this is so, it will be important to learn the 
extent to which people from the various groups enter into the 
mainstream of community life. Studies of a Midwest county, 
for example, show the divergent groups centering many ac- 
tivities around their churches, but in other ways entering 
freely into general community activities.* In other situations 
considerable isolation or even segregation continues to exist. 
Sometimes, though the differing group continues to stand 
apart, its special cultural contributions are recognized by the 
community in some special way. The possibilities to be ex- 
plored in this area of human difirereDces are numerous. 

• Status relationships within communities vary greatly. 
Some communities appear to be almost classless. In others 
caste and class are powerful forces, affecting the lives of indi- 
vidual citizens in diverse ways, and leaving their imprint on 
the community as a whole. These relationships are treated in 
detail in Chapter 4. 

All of these factors must be investigated if we are to under- 
stand the people of any community. It will not be enough to 
look at each factor singly. No person reacts solely in terms of 
his age status, or the number of years of his schooling, or the 

* Frank D Alesander, and lamiy Nekon, Rural Social OrganiMion in Cood- 
hue County, Minnesota. BuOrtzn 401, AgriculhiTal Eiperunenl Stabon. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. St Paul: The Universi^, February, 1&49. 
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u-ork he does, or the race or nationality of his ancestors. He 
is, for instance, Ole Swenson, aged forty, graduate of the local 
high school, third-generation American of Swedish descent, 
living in and reacting to a whole set of circumstances that 
involve other people, the ph^'sical setting in which they live, 
and the organized pattern of their community and the larger 
world. 

Social Organ/zafion 

“Tlie comniunit)’ is made up not merely of people os people 
but also of a complex pattern of social units, agencies, organi- 
zations, institutions, and informal groups vsith different back- 
grounds, with varying and often conilicting objectives and 
values. . . . Moreover, when studied, cacli such group as- 
sumes meaning as a part of the total social unit— the com- 
munity."* Tlicsc are tlie means through which the people of 
the community take action to meet their problems and satisfy 
their needs. Tliis web of organizations must bo c.xplored to 
complete the picture of the community’s structure. Social or- 
ganization of the community may be studied through e.xplora- 
tion of the following types of groups:* 

• Institutions. Institutionalized organizations have a high 
degree of permanency and arc widely recognized. Major in- 
stitutions to be identified and studied are: the family, tlie 
church, the school, and government in its various aspects. All 
of these are undergoing changes which need to be recognized 
and understood in relation to the conditions which affect them. 

• Formally organized groups. Every community has wthin 
it groups which have distinct objectives, elect or appoint ofR- 
cers, have a fairly definite membership, hold meetings and 
carry on programs of activities, and function according to pre- 
scribed rules. A comprehensive summary of these, even for a 

’Edmund dcS. Brunner, “The Administrator and Society.” Teachers College 
Record, 53:299-306, hiaich 1932. 

* See Alexander and Nelson, op. cit., for a lietpful organizational analysis of 
a Midwest county. 
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small community, would be extensive. The following partial 
list suggests their scope and varietj*; business and professional 
organizations (Chamber of Commerce, manufacturers associ- 
ation, Business and Professional Women’s Club, and so forth); 
civic groups (Communitv Chest, service clubs, League of 
Women Voters, and the hke), farm organizations, both general 
and specific, labor organizations, lodges; school patrons 
groups (P.T.A., band parents); sports and hobby clubs; adult 
study clubs; veterans’ organizations; welfare groups (mutual 
insurance company, safety council, volunteer fire department, 
W.C.T.U.); youth organizations (Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, 4-H Cluhs). 

• Agencies. These are formally constituted groups set up 
to perfonn certain specific services. They may be private or 
public, depending on their source of authority and support; 
public agencies are increasingly superseding private agencies 
in meeting many major community needs. Some tjpical agen* 
cies: the library association; county health service; welfare 
service; state employment service; veterans’ service office; 
agricultural agencies (Extension Service, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration; Soil Conservation Service), and human 
relations agencies such as the Catholic Youth Organization, 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, and the 
Urban League. 

• Private enterprise — organizations established primarily 
tor profit-making — may be individual enterprises, partnerships, 
cooperatives, or corporations. Illustrations: Joe’s peanut stand, 
independently owned and operated retail store, doctor or den- 
tist, law partnership, farmer cooperative, chain store, manu- 
facturing company, newspaper, mining corporation, railroad. 

• Informal groups are declining in relative importance but 
are still vital to community well-being. They include informal 
social clubs, recreational get-togethers, work rings (in farming 
communities), and other similar p-oups. 

An organization may have been created to perfonn one sim 
pie and clear-cut service, or it may offer many and varied 
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sen’iccs. Some gather to themselves new responsibilities as 
they grow and develop, eventually functioning in areas far 
beyond those originally cnNisonetl. Tliey may develop feelings 
of "vested rights” within a particular field, with characteristie 
unwillingness to abandon them, even though their service is 
no longer needed or could be better provided by another 
group. The actual functions performed by an agenc)', as uell 
as its interrelationships with other organizations, must there- 
fore be knowai if the community picture is to be a complete 
and accurate one. 

Agencies and organizations vary in the areas they scrs’c. 
Government agencies serve tlie political areas by and for 
which they were crcatctl, they may be local, county-wide, 
stale-wide, nation-wide, or international in scope. Organiza- 
tions— formal or informal, commercial or non-commercial— 
may serve areas as small os a ncighliorhood or os large as the 
whole world. Some which offer a nation-wide or international 
service do so only generally through their national organiza- 
tions. Others serve through units or subdivisions in the region, 
slate, and local community. 

Hayes suggests the great range of maturity which maj’ exist 
in the social organization of a community.* Where a high 
degree of indisndualization exists, social groups other than 
families are non-existent. At the height of community develop- 
ment there are “efBcient social organizations, \vith clear pur- 
poses, adequate coverage, planned and co-ordinated division 
of labor, accompanied by enthusiastic participation of the 
members.” But the community may disintegrate into a state 
of conflict. It will then be cliaracterized by “numerous, con- 
flicting and inefficient social organizations. Most of them are 
not only struggling to survive but are marked by lack of 
coordination and division of labor and [by] an atmosphere of 
exclusiveness." 

‘\Va>lAiid J. na)es, The Smell Cotnmanily Looks Ahead, pp. 9-16. New 
YoiV, Harcourt, Brace and Cermnam, Inc., 1947. (Quoted materia! from paces 
13 and 14 ) 
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In a society as complex as ours, deliberate public planning is 
essential if a satisfactory level of living is to be maintained 
for all people While community planning is in a sense a civic 
obligation, many private agencies share in the responsibility. 
In a study of the community’s social organi2ation it is im- 
portant, therefore, to discover what is being done to coordinate 
all community activities directed toward improving the gen- 
eral welfare This should include exploration of the leadership- 
load carried by individuals in the community. 

Community Process and Problems 
In our definition of the community it was made clear that 
more is involved than a place, some people, and their social 
organization. The community is active— people participate, 
they are able to act together. Community activities arc carried 
on by people in order to lolBU their basic human needs. The 
social processes which make up the ongoing life of the com- 
munity reflect these needs; they are, in fact, maintained to 
satisfy them. When the social processes fail to function effec- 
tively, social problems result. To understand the functioning 
community, we must comprehend the social processes at work. 
We must also recognize the problems which emerge from 
their failure. 

Twelve aspects of community functioning are suggested for 
study and exploration. Involved are: (a) social processes (ad- 
justment: positive) and (b) social proljJems, which indicate 
some t)pe of failure in the process (maladjustment: negative). 
Each of the twelve basic processes is described briefly, each 
is then followed by a still briefer portrayal of typical malfunc- 
tionings of the process and of tlie problems which result. 
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However, people find different ways of adjusting to quite 
similar environments. Tins may flow from the uniqueness of 
human personality; often it is for reasons arising out of differ- 
ing backgrounds and ideals. One poup of people move into 
a locality and become share-croppers in a one-crop fanning 
program; they remain ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed. An- 
other group settle on similar land nearby and become farm- 
owners, practicing diversified farming, preserving their own 
foodstuffs, enjoying reasonable prosperity. ^Vlly? The geo- 
graphic setting for the two communities is similar, but the 
ways of adjusting to that setting arc markedly different. Tliis 
suggests that attention should be given to t«-o factors; what 
the community has as a natural inheritance, and what it has 
made of that inheritance. 

The kinds of homes that are built, the “sky line’* of a city, 
how the people distribute themselves in relation to the natural 
features of tlie community such as rivers or hills, what use 
they make of land fcatvircs, location, and natural resources in 
developing ways of making a living—these are a few among 
many possible evidences of how people utilize the environ- 
ment. Adjustment to the natural environment involves a nice 
blend of mastering and submitting to that environment. A 
satisfactory community adjustment implies that natural re- 
sources are fully developed and used; that future as well as 
present needs are considered; and that the interrelatedness of 
tlie local community with tlie region, the nation, and the 
world is recognized. 

Inadequate Improvemcnl of Maferial Conditions 

• Failure to develop resources may doom the community to a 
subsistence level of living and, under our present economy, to pov- 
erty and related lo\v standards in meeting other needs. 

• Explvit^tian, aimed at immediate profit without regard for the 
future, is esadenced by enxied soils, floods, destruction of forests, 
depleted mineral resources, and similar conditions. Tlie eventual re- 
sult is a decline in agriculture or other industry and in general 
standards of living. 
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Apprec/afing f/te Pcsf 

Human beings need to have tools, to feel that they Taelong. 
This need is met in part through the day-to-day group life of 
the community; in part through psychological identification 
with family and community traditions. A community’s present 
outlook, its values and ideals, are themselves outgrowths of 
tradition, hence, a community can be better understood when 
its essential history is knowm. How long has it existed? How 
did it come into being? Who settled it? ^Vhy? What institu- 
tions and enterprises were established? What ideals were up- 
held? Wlio were the leaders? What common, crises arose? 

Does the communit)' lake pride in its past achievements? 
Does it feel a responsibility to meet present needs on a high 
level? Is tliere a strong sense of community loyalty? Is recogni- 
tion given for outstanding contributions to the community’s 
achievements? Affirmative answers to such questions indicate 
that appreciation of the past operates on a high level. Nega- 
tive ans\vers may be expected from some “communities,” 
among them ones which have mushroomed near industrial 
centers. What problems arise from lack of community roots? 

Improper Appreciation of the Past Brings Social Problems 

• “Ancestor worship,” arising from over-exalted regard for the 
past, may lead to social stagnation. Unreadiness to give proper 
weight to new conditions brings unrealistic answers; overvaluation 
of one's own ideas breeds intolerance. ^Vhe^e unreality and intoler- 
ance are svidespread, the community becomes progressively less able 
to solve its problems. If “ancestor svorship’ is limited to a segment 
of the community — even tiiough a powerful group — opposing view- 
points may emerge and esentually correct the problem. 

• Indifference to the past may characterize the community too 
new to be aware of common roots or the community that, through 
repeated failure to meet its people’s needs, no longer seems worthy 
of their pride. 'The emerging community will acquire a past. The de- 
caying community may no longer be a true community because cir- 
cumstances have changed. Or it may be in need of new and vital 
leadership to reverse its downward trend. 
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Ad/usling to Peopfe 

Rclationshijis among people of a community, as people, in- 
fluence the whole pattern of community living. Such factors 
as the community’s physical setting, its human composition, its 
social organization affect interpersonal and intergroup ad- 
justments. In a scattered community, contacts may be limited. 
Where the population is homogeneous, adjustments vary 
chiefly with the abilities of individuals to “get along" witli 
each other. In more heterogeneous communities it comes about 
less simply. “Status" and mutual distrust may enter in. The 
presence in the community of different racial or nationality 
groups or of divergent ocaipational groups, the movement of 
new groups into areas where old residents have long held 
leadership— these and other factors may divide the people 
seriously. Vivid illustrations may currently be drawn from 
leisurely paced rural or suburban areas suddenly "invaded," 
as they feel, by newcomers who want changes made quickly 
to provide the good life they envision. 

Tile presence of difTerence within a community is not, in 
itself, undesirable. On the contrary, it may stimulate and lead 
to the enrichment of personal and community life. Deep- 
seated differences may, fiowc^'cr, seriously disrupt effectis'c 
community living. It is important, therefore, to identify the 
divisive factors in the population pattern, and to discover what 
organizations deliberately or unwillingly promote group con- 
flict. Many recent attacks on the public schools, for example, 
have arisen out of an honest concern for what the schools 
should teach — but this purpose has been distorted by groups 
deliberately seeking to spread confusion, Often local groups 
have innocently abetted these efforts. On the other hand, or- 
ganizations and agencies are at work which deliberately seek 
to decrease conflict and strengthen wholesome inter-group ad- 
justments. These also should be known and their cooperation 
sought. 
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Foilure to Adjust to People Brings Social Problems 

• Personality conflicts may affect community life in limited, per- 
sonal ways or, where personal status conflicts between leaders are 
involved, have far-reaching consequences. Official or semi-official 

. action, or failure to act, may reflect the conflict. 

• Intergroup tensions create an atmosphere of distrust, sus- 
picion, and jealousy which discourages wholehearted participation 
in well-coordinated community activities. Groups may align them- 
selves in relation to all sorts of differences {racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, class status, and the like). 

Exchanging Ideas 

Communication is basic to the effective functioning of all 
social processes. How well the people of a community under- 
stand each other is vitally important to the community’s de- 
velopment. The effectiveness with which they exchange ideas, 
the mutual stimulation of study and thought as a basis for 
action, will be reflected in the decisions they make as a com- 
munity. 

Language is, of course, our basic means of exchanging ideas. 
It is desirable, therefore, to know the community’s status in 
the use of both oral and written language. Is it a one-language 
community, or is a second language habitual to some of its 
members? If so, is there adequate communication among all 
the residents of the community? Irrespective of the language 
spoken, how literate are the people? Do they use reliable 
sources of information to reach understanding of matters 
which concern them? \Vhat are these sources of information? 
The student of the community vvill ^vish to explore the avail- 
ability and use made of such means of exchanging ideas and 
information as newspapers, magazines, books, pampblets, tele- 
phone and telegraph, movies, radio, and television. 

Communication, the exchange of ideas, is the means by 
which public opinion is formed. And public opinion is ex- 
tremely potent in determining what individuals or groups 
within the community think and do. “Public opinion” is in 
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reality a crjslallitation of the ideas and values which the 
dominant groups accept and uphold. In part, it is the product 
of manv informal and unorganized influences, some of which 
are the cultural traditions of the community, its economic 
interests, and the informal interchange of ideas among its 
people. In part, it may be the product of carefully organized 
efforts by special interest groups, who seek cons erts to altruis- 
tic ideals or who wish to exploit the people for personal gain. 
The dominant groups may not comprise a majority. History is 
filled with instances of minorities as dominant groups. Some- 
times this occurs through failure of citizens to assume their 
civic responsibilities. Often the majority becomes a tool of the 
smaller group through use of the means of communication in 
ways that confuse rather than clarify issues. Sometimes “sta- 
tus'* in the community gives a group dominance in determin- 
ing jiublic opinion. 

A complete study of a community tlnis rcqiiires attention 
to the significant elements of its public opinion. It socks to 
discover what forces or agencies— pulpit, press, business in- 
terests, political groups, lalior organizations, patriotic associa- 
tions, and so forth — arc creating or influencing that opinion. 

Malfunctioning in tfie Exchange of ideas 
Brings Social Problems 

• Ineffective communication may lead to community' disintegra- 
tion through failure to bring pertinent information to bear on vital 
problems, or through inabilitj’ to act cx)hesjvely on those problems. 
The communil)’ which habitually fails to act, or acts unwisely 
through inaccurate assessment of conditions, fails its citizens. Con- 
tinuing failure to meet peoples needs is a prime cause of commu- 
nity decay. 

• Distorted use of the means of communication, and failure of 
the community to take this into account, may lead to misinforma- 
tion and misunderstanding and to consequent wrong action. Since 
pressure groups and propaganda are a recognized part of moden* 
life, measures taken to equip the citizen to deal with them intelli- 
gently should be explored. 
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Making a Living 

The phj’sical needs of all people for food, clothing, and 
shelter must be met and such additional goods and services 
provided as are considered desirable by the community group 
in question. In a primitive coiumunity, these needs are met 
directly by each individual or family unit, or, at most, by the 
clan. Today the work a man does may be many stages removed 
from the actual feeding, clothing, and sheltering of his family. 
The process of "making a living” has come to involve many 
intricately interrelated aspects of community life. Whatever 
relates to the production, distribution, or consumption of eco- 
nomic goods is a part of it A study of how a community makes 
its living should include such various items as the following: 

The Communti/s Basic Economy 
The good community has a sound economic basej that is, 
the means of a good livelihood are available to all able-bodied 
persons. For the community as a whole this implies that basic 
resources and the means of developing them are available; 
that manpower is to be had and is suited to the need; and that 
there is a market for the product or service. The community’s 
economy may involve a great diversity of enterprise or it may 
be highly specialized. Agriculture, manufacturing, mining, 
services to tourists may be Us base — the possibilities are many 
when the essential resources are available in the community 
or close at hand. For the individual citizen, the good com- 
munity is one where there is work to be done that is suited to 
his abilities and where he can be assured of a reasonable re- 
turn for his labor under satisfactory working conditions. A 
first look at the community’s general economy will give a help- 
ful basis for considering specific aspects of making a living. 

The "Good Life" People Want 
The things that the people of a community want — the goals 
they set for tliemselves — also influence what is done about 
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mnlving a iMng. With the desire for n moderately high stand- 
ard of living must go the income to provide it. Hence an ade- 
quate and reasonably wcll-dislrilnited income is important. In 
exploring the standard of thing desired by the people of a 
spcciRc community, it is important not to use arbitrary criteria. 
The tcndenc)’ to measure a community by the percentage of 
families having bathtubs or telephones, for example, niav 
overlook entirely the relative importance of the two in an 
isolated area as contrasted to town or city. 

Business ond Industry 

Many people in most communities make their living through 
some aspect of business or industry. Tlie enterprise may pro- 
duce raw materials or basic resources: agriculture, fishing, 
mining for c.xamplo. It may process raw materials, be involved 
in financing other enterprise, transport or distribute goods, and 
the like. The business or industry may Ixi carried on by an 
individual or a partnership, through a cooperative organiza- 
tion, or through a corporation, whidt arc all private enter- 
prises.* Tlie individual owner or partners may manage their 
business or hire others to do so; the corporation or cooperative 
must delegate management. Ownership may reside in the com- 
munity or elsewliere. Absentee ownersliip may be accom- 
panied by active interest in the community or by exploitation 
of it. 

Such factors may make an important difference in the life 
of the community. Note, for example, differences between 
owner-operated and tenant-operated farming communities. 
Note, too, the effect on community life of industrialized agri- 
culture and of suburban shopping centers. 

The Worker in Business ond Industry 

Communities where business and industry are diversified 
offer many levels of work; skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled 

* See ffou> tVe Organize to Do Busineti In America. XVashington, D. C.: The 
Department of Rum Education, Nationat Education Association, and The 
Amcnean Institute of Cooperation, 1952. 21 pages. 
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labor; managerial work, perhaps se!f-emplo)Tnent. ^Vhere one 
industry' or type of business is dominant, the range of oppor- 
tunities may be narrower. The worker, at whatever level, needs 
to be assured of an adequate wage-return from his labor. He 
is concerned with such malters as hours of work, sanitation, 
safety practices, compensation for injury and unemployment, 
regularity’ of employment, and fringe benefits such as group 
hospilabiation and medical care. In eiqploring these factors it 
is important to know the regulations established by law and 
the extent to which local conditions conform to them, the role 
played by labor organizations, labor-industry relations, and 
conditions of work in nearby areas which may affect local 
standards or the availabihty of workers. 

Service Oeei/patiens and the Professions 
Many functions need to be performed in the community, 
whatever the basis of its economy. Houses must be built, deco- 
lated, heated, lighted, the plumbing serxiced, waste carried 
away. Families require dental and medical care, must be 
bartered and manicured, have their laundry done, their cars 
scniced. Mail must be coUecled and delivered, streets built 
and maintained. People must be educated, their religious 
needs met. The number and variety of services necessary to 
a good life seem endless. The occupational opportunities thus 
provided might be explored in relation to the various forms 
of social organization. ^Vhat opportunities for making a living 
are oSered by the community’s basic institutions: family, 
church, school, and government? By public and private agen- 
cies? By organizations which maintain staffs to assist in tlieir 
work? By private enterprises not classed as business and in- 
dustry'? 

\\^at specialized abilities are called for in these occupations 
and professions? Is technical or professional preparation 
needed? On the other hand, are sem'ces needed in the com- 
rtumily for which suitably trained workers are not available? 
Tlie unmet demand for certain types of occupational or profes- 
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sional skills might be greatly increased if provision were made 
for supplying such services. 

“The Right Man for the Right Job'* 

The community and the larger society have work that needs 
to bo done. The worker wants to use his abilities in ways tliat 
will insure a good living to him and his family. IIow, in our 
complex economy, can the best interests of the individual and 
society be scr%'cd? Tlirce aspects of community life have bear- 
ing on this question: What provisions arc made for pre- 
cmplo}7ncnt and on-the-job education or training? What 
provisions are made to assist in job placement? Are people 
free to choose utjrk without restrictions as to sex, race, color, 
religion, or other factor not related to ability to perform the 
work? Educational institutions, the employing industries, and 
the community as a whole share in responsibility for these. 
What is each doing to help? \Miat regulations or policies arc 
in effect? How closely do actual practices in hiring conform 
to the avowed policies? 

The Communil/s Concern for Afl Its People 
Tlie good community is concerned with the wcll-bemg of 
all its people. It therefore develops ways of insuring at least 
a minimum well-being to persons temporarily or permanently 
handicapped or in need. Increasingly services to these people 
are channelled through community agencies, but represent the 
direct concern of county, stale, or federal government— -or all 
of them — for its citizens. Unemployment insurance, old-age 
benefits, widows’ pensions, and mothers’ assistance illustrate 
this trend. Tlie community also looks after its people in more 
informal ways. Recent gains in emplojment of the handi- 
capped and the aging depend in no small degree on the will of 
the people to meet tlie problems the}' present. Policies are 
adopted which transcend legal requirements. Some communi- 
ties also concern themselves actiwly with the welfare of the 
businesses on which the community's living depends. As tech- 
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nological trends bring changes, the sense of mutual responsi- 
bility shared by the commuoity. its basic enterprises, and its 
people becomes more and more important. 

Tiie process of making a living is so vital and so affected by 
change that manv crucial problems relate to it. A number of 
these are noted below without attempt to relate them to the 
specific aspects of making a living discussed in this section. 

Maffundioning wifh Respect to Making a Living 
Brings Social Problems 

• An unsound economic base may underlie failure in making a 
living. Tlie community's basic resources may be depleted and no 
constructive effort made to develop new ones, or failure to advance 
with new technology may place me community at a disadvantage 
in competing \vith other communities. Sporadic emplojTnent or low 
waces, or both, ate likely results with accompanying low standards 
of using. Movement away in search of better opportunity often 
drains the community of its ablest people, especially its promising 
youth. 

• Gross inequalities in the distribution of wealth may exist 
Wlicre there is great poverty, the limited purchasing power of in- 
dividuals and families brings low standards of living for them and 
a low demand in the commuruty for the products of business and 
industry and the services of others. Apathy, disgruntledness, "class” 
rivalry and distrust often characterize such communities. 

• Exploitation, draining away of the rewards from its labor, has 
depleted the economy of many a community where absentee osvner- 
ship of major industiy has not been accompanied by a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the community. 

• Paternalism, dependence on "Mr. Big” to solve problems, may 
accompan\ the concentration in a single person or corporation of 
power oscr the means of production. A low citizenship-quotient 
and low valuation of human growth and development are frequent 
by-products of paternalism. 

• Unsatisfactory employer-employee relationships mav reflect 
restrictions by employer or organized labor, or exploitation" of labor 
where there is not a free labor market. Dissatisfied workers, “the 
slow-down,” lack of pride in work (regarding it merely as a com- 
modity for sale) are often accompanied by inefficiency "and conflict 
in community’ affairs. 
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• A laissez-fnirc commimily atlitude with respect to its respon- 
sibilities may iinclcrlic failure in making n living. Failure to take a 
long view with respect to tise of lusic resources; failure to provide 
assistance in job placement or to insure appropriate educational and 
training opporliinilics; failure to attract to or hold in the commu- 
nity suitable industries — these may be serious failures of the com- 
munit)’ in meeting the needs of its people. Tlics’ leave to chance and 
to the private concern of individual citizens and business interests 
what should be a matter of corporate concern and action. 

Sharing in Citizenship 

Citizenship is a matter of participation, of sharing, of work- 
ing tti'fh people for tlie common good. The good citizen meets 
his responsibilities of daily living, gels along with his neigh- 
bors, helps to maintain community scr\*iccs. At limes he gives 
leadcrshipi at times he works with others wljo lead. Citizen- 
ship is also a more formal matter of participation in the ^xiliti- 
cal life of the community— l>cing an active member of a 
political party, campaigning, demanding representation, vot- 
ing, holding oflicc. Both aspects of citizenship arc important, 
and each affects the other. 

Government (political citizenship) fulfills its purpose when 
it helps the community to achieve its highest aims and hopes. 
In most communities, several “layers" of government operate 
simultaneously; municipal, town or township, county, state, 
and federal. School districts, water districts, and the like may 
operate as additional political units. Often local political 
boundaries segment the community, making it difficult to 
function in a corporate way in meeting common problems. Tlic 
community’s ability to fulfill its functions is thereby limited. 
In studying the community’s political structure, note should 
be made of the ways that have been developed to bridge 
political boundaries in taking community-wide action, and in 
providing coordinated, efficient services. Relationships of the 
larger governmental units to the community should be noted 
also. 

Our nation is founded upon the belief that the greatest good 
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for the most people can be achieved through the democraUc 
process. Every American community shares responsibility 
for understanding that process more thoroughly, for using it 
better, for applying it to new and changing conditions. Intel- 
ligent, creative leadership is requited — ^leadership that is 
shared and rotated, that takes in all segments and ages of the 
population. In this sense, shanng in citizenship permeates 
every human relationship in the community, whether in fam- 
ily, m school, m business, or in other aspects of daily living- 

inadequate Shoring in Citizenship Brings Sociol Problems 

• Apathy in respect to political citizenship at local, state, and 
national levels invites corruption, boss rule, failure to make govern- 
ment the positive tool for corporate community action. 

• Self-interest of leaders, evidenced by their major concern 
with retaining their own positions and powers, brings special privi- 
lege for those who support the leader and failure to meet many 
basic community needs which conBict with the self-interests of 
those who have power to control leadership. 

• Crime, corruption, and ailiance with the under\vorId are 
tangible symptoms of failure of citizens to work positively and 
eSectively enough at their job of citizenship. Communities so large 
that interpersonal relationships are weak face special problems of 
this type. 

Protecting Life and Health 

Tlie community’s health status is reflected by statistics on 
infant and maternal mortality, incidence of disease, number of 
deaths from various diseases, average length of life, the acci- 
dent rate, the insanity rate, and the like. General health status 
may be affected by occupational diseases, by the economic 
status of the people and standards of living maintained, and 
bj’ provisions made by the community to safeguard and im- 
prove public health. 

Corporate action is usually necessary to maintain a safe 
water supply, safe standards of pmity- in the milk and food 
supply, satisfactoiy housing conditions, adequate sewage and 
refuse disposal, protection against many hazards to life and 
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safely, anti to prevent the spread of comnrunicahlc disease. 
Coinmimily provision is also ncetletl for health sers’ice and 
medical care, including hospitals, clinics, and dispensaries. Also 
needed are physicians, dentists, and other such medical spe- 
cialists; registered and practical nurses: and some tj-jic of 
genera! community health program. What hospital services are 
available, how they arc organized and administered, how 
competently they arc staffctl, what scrs iccs they offer, and to 
whom their scrs'ices arc available should he kimwn to the com- 
munity investigator. The role of group hospitalization plans 
in making services available should he noted. 

Tlic general program of public health should he studied. 
Wiat is its scope both as to ser\-iccs included and persons 
reached? Wiat is its program of health cdnc.ation for children 
and for the adult population? Is nutrition education included? 
Sers'ices to the physically and mentally handicapped shotdd 
be explored. Tlie incidence of mental illncs.s, mental defective- 
ness, blindness, deafness, and physical crippling are all factors 
to bo investigated. Trovisions for the care and special treat- 
ment of such handicapped persons, and for their education in 
the public schools or by other mc.ins, should be studied. 

Provisions for the public safety to be studied include police 
protection, lr.iffic supervision, fire prevention and control, 
accident prevention, and first-aid facilities. Communities will 
differ markedly in their provisions for public safety, as they 
do in all other aspects of community life. 

inadequate Protection of Life and Heofth 
Brings Social Problems 

• Human erosion — m.'u'ntaining life at a level seriously below 
effective standards of physical well-being — claims a heavy toll in 
community life. Both efficiency in production and normal associa- 
tion in group activities are reduced. Its chief causes: pre%enlable 
illness and substandard housing. 

• Iligli mortality rates due to disease and to accidental causes 
reflect community failure to take effective corporate action in estab- 
lishing safe and healthful conditions. Inadequate education for 
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healthful and safe living and lack of hospital and medical services 
may also be reflected , 

• Mental illness li likely to have its basis partly in the mal- 
functioning of other social processes as well as in the maintenam* 
of physical health A high incidence of emotional instability as well 
as outmoded methods of treating the mentally ill are evidences of 
community malfunctioning. 

improving Fawily f'ving 

Earlier in this chapter the family was designated as a major 
institution. It was so classed because it is one of the most 
universal and permanent forms of social organization. Despite 
this peimanence, the family today is subject to great stresses 
and strains whicli are resulting in significant changes. These 
need to be understood for their effect on the family’s role in 
community life and the community responsibilities they fmply- 
Two significant changes should be noted. One has to do 
with size of the family unit. In simpler, less mobile societies, 
the conjugal family — parents and their children— is reinforced 
by the larger family or kinsliip group. In man)' American com- 
munities, the conjugal family lives far from its kinfolk. It tends 
to depend on a closer emotional relationship within the small, 
tightly knit group. Yet its members may be pulled in many 
directions by the divisive organization of the modem com- 
munity. The other great change is from the patriarchial family, 
the “father knows best” pattern of authority, tow'ard the egali- 
tarian or democratic family in which all share responsibUity. 

Effort should be made to discover the status of the com- 
munity with respect to these t\va trends. In many smaller 
communities, including rural areas, the larger kinship group 
continues to be vital, and the practice of doing things as a 
family group often persists strongly. Elsewhere some parents, 
sensing the need to do tilings as families, are deliberately plan- 
ning family projects and activities. These should be noted. 
It is also important to become aware of the community’s pro- 
visions to reinforce and strengthen the famiJ)' and to alleviate 
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the difficulties which arise when family stresses and strains 
become too great. 

Failure in Promoting Family living Brings Social Problems 

• IHrIi rate of divorce, Ulcgilimacj*, and prostitution are mani- 
festations of the family’s disorganization. Tcrliaps cqriaily important 
is die community’s attitudes toward these practices. 

• Delinquency and other non-social irehavior by children may, 
in part, be due to their confusjon as to thnr p).ice in tlie changing 
family. Family hrcaV.-dow7» in.iy lie tlie source, because of failure 
to understand s\hat is happening, or children may be in rebellion 
against too rigid himily discipline. It should be understood that 
other factors abo incite delinquency. 

• Community apathy to its rcsponsibiJifics to the family may 
be found. Wlicrc cliurch, sclinol. government, or special agencies 
fall to gis'e intelligent support to the family, Uie community fails in 
an important role. 

Securing Educallon 

Many institutions and agencies share responsibility for help- 
ing the community’s citizens lo secure education. 'The public 
schools have, of course, special responsibility for the education 
of youth; in many instances tliey also help to provide adult 
education. In some communities private schools play an im- 
portant supplementary role. At a time when conflict over the 
purposes, the content, and tlie methods of education is wide- 
spread, there is special need and value in assessing educational 
opportunities in the community. 

IVhat viewpoint with respect to the nature and purpose of 
education is dominant? Is it tlie memorization of an estab- 
lished body of knowledge? Or is emphasis on ability to adapt 
in a changing society? How is the prevailing vie%vpoint re- 
flected In the schools? ^Vhat is the status of the leaclier in the 
community? How is this reflected in working conditions, sala- 
ries, and the like? Inquiry should be directed also to the 
tluaViBcstions and mefJjodj of seiection of school board mem- 
bers; and to the methods of selection, qualifications, salaries, 
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tenure, and so forth, of the superintendent of schools, princi- 
pals, and other professional staff members. The grade progress 
ox pupils, the extent of pupil “dropouts,’’ the scheduling of 
school activities (including the so-called “extra-curricular ) 
m relation to the needs of aU the children should be explored. 
It is especially important to learn how the school’s curriculum 
is adapted to the needs of children in this particular com- 
munity. 

Information concerning the educational needs of people be- 
yond school age and what is being done to provide for them 
wll be important, for on them the quality of life in the com- 
munity depends. How much schooling they have is less im- 
portant than the way in wluch they go about solving prob- 
lems, along wth the provisions the community has made for 
helping them to remain alert and growing. What is being done 
througli agricultural extension service, community libraries, 
and other agencies and organizations to serve this need? The 
special role of colleges and universities in adult education and 
in helping communities meet their problems also warrants 
exploration. 

Failure in Providing Education Brings Social Problems 

• Widespread illiteracy, especially among people capable of a 
moderately high level of learning, continues to be a problem in 
some localities. This and functional illiteracy were brought to light 
by selective service tests. 

• Sterility of much available education — that is, lack of vital 
rclatedness to the problems of living — is widespread, as numerous 
surveys and otlicr studies have shown. 

• A non-rational approach to community problems is perhaps 
one of the most telling evidences that much is yet to be done in 
making education effective. AU too typically, the approach to com- 
munity problems, or other social problems within the community, 
is on an emotional, biased, nim-tbinlcing basis. 

Meeting Religious Needs 

Man s need to identify himself with his God, and thereby 
give Iiigher meaning to his relationships with his fellow men, 
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is a deep-rooted one. Often in oiir American society, wlicre 
freedom of religious choice pre\'ails and govcmmcnl gives 
ofEcial sanction to no one seel or faith, religion may help 
to unite a community — or it may prove divisive. Wicre 
community life is at its best, intelligent religious guidance 
reinforces social unity. 

The tangible aspects of the community’s religious life in- 
clude its organized churches and missions and various social- 
religions agencies. In exploring the religions functioning of 
the community, such questions as tlicsc may be asked: \\1iat 
faiths or denominations are represented? Whom do they serx-e? 
^^^^al programs of religions eclucatlon and of personal counsel- 
ing and guidance do they offer? Wliat professional prepara- 
tion do church leaders and teachers rccci\ e? How adequately 
is the total population of the community being reached? What 
factors may account for the failure to serve certain groups? 
\Vliat efforts are made by the various churches and faiths to 
>\'ork together and to reinforce eacit other’s programs? 

MaUumfioning or fnodequocy h tioUgious Activifies 
Brings Soeiol Problems 

• Indifference to religion, with cynicism or atheism widespread, 
rcBccts attitudes that m-ay be destructive of community unity and 
strength. 

• Conflict among denominations and seels may hamper the full 
exchange of ideas, of getting along with people. 

• Over-emphasis on traditional values which have become 
associated with religion but arc not inherent in ft, sometimes creates 
gulfs bct\veen the older generation and the younger, to whom the 
traditions seem less significant. 

• Association of certain “staUis” factors with a particular church 
may shut out those who do not conform. Many Jong-esmblishcd 
churches have tended to g«nv away from those they once served, 
thus opening the way for the groMh of new sects. 

En/oying Beauty 

Beauty is something to be enjoyed day after day. It also 
provides special e.xperiences wdiich enrich our lives and give 
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them greater meaning. The good community therefore is 
pleasant to look at and be in. Its concern for beauty shows in 
its homes, its roads and streets, its public buildings and its 
parks — ever)’\vhere. It is also evidenced in the opportunities 
provided for astbelic expression along many lines and in vari- 
ous mediums. A Western community has for years held an 
annual art show to which able artists from tluoughout the 
nation are minted to send their paintings. The reflection of 
this may be seen in the sdiools and in the churches, in the 
homes of the community’, in the conversations of the people, 
even now and then in the vocational choice of some young 
person who has gro\vn up in an environment which values 
creative expression. 

Foilure to Appreelofe Beoofy Brings Soclol Problems 
■ Civic ugliness often reflects tack of planning and perhaps 
a lack of civic pride. Ugliness, dirt, haphazard arrangement, tree- 
less streets are t)’pical o! the community which fails to appreciate 
beauty. 

• Absence of esthetic expression or opportunity to develop it 
deprives people of enriching, releasing experiences much needed to 
give balance to living when there are many forces which promote 
conflict and tension. 

Engaging in Recreation 

The good community shows many evidences of enriching 
variety in the lives of its people. Tliey enjoy games, have social 
celebrations, participate in feslivab, develop their esthetic 
interests and talents. Much of this recreational activity is in- 
formal, developed in the family, among friends, in informal 
social groups. Some of it, particularly reading, may be largely 
individual. The play activities of children, listening to the 
radio, viewing television, taking a hike, or going on a picnic, 
gathering at the drug store for a coke, are all recreational 
activities which demand little special community planning. 

But planned recreation is needed. Churches, lodges, and 
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Other social groups will make a contribution to this, especially 
lor their ouii allilialcs. Special interest groups will devote lime 
and effort to the development of the community theatre, or a 
symphony orchestra, or other organized program which gives 
opportunity for esthetic expression and development. The 
corpomte community may provide parks and public play- 
grounds. The schools will help to develop recreational skills 
Uiroiigh adult chisscs as well as for children and s outh. Scout 
organizations, 4-11 Clubs, and other youth groups provide for 
this aspect of children s interests, too. For some of its recrea- 
tion the community will turn to commercial sources, making 
certain tliat desirable standards arc met. 

The purpose of all this is two-fold: to enable people to 
express themselves In creative ways, and to relieve tensions 
which arise from daily living. In exploring how the com- 
munity engages in recreation, thought should be given to the 
effectiveness with which lliese purposes are served. And the 
adequacy of the provisions for recreation must take Into ac- 
count tlie as’aiJability of the s’arious types to s-arious segments 
of tlie community. 

Undesirable or fnadequafe Recreation Brings Social Problems 

• Inadequate facilities, over-emphasis on commercial sources, 
may characterize the community's provisions for recreation. Unde- 
sirable social behavior, sometimes becoming delinquency, fre- 
quently results, especially among young people. 

• Escape from emotional tension through drugs, drink, or other 
non-crealivc and sometimes directly harmful means, is too often 
substituted for wholesome recreation. 

Such arc the twelve fundamental social processes which go 
on in some form or another in every community — large or 
small, urban or rural, near or remote, historic or contemporary. 
Such also are some among the ^’pidl social problems which 
emerge in contemporary American communities as these basic 
social processes fail to function with full effectiveness. 
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Community Evoivement 

The community has a Kving quality that connotes capacity 
to grow, to maintain existence over a period of time, and to 
fade or die. Failure of the community to evolve — to develop, 
to open out — in response to changing circumstances means al- 
most inevitable echpse. Along with this viability, the com- 
munity observer will have noted a quality of relativeness. He 
\vi]l sense the “here” of the sociological or corporate com- 
munity in relation to the wwld beyond; the “now” in relation 
to what has been and what may be. And he will be aware of 
the interplay of the several levels of the community’s culture. 

The Community (n the Larger World 
The community, as defined in this chapter, is inextricably 
bound up with the uorld beyond. As OTganizationa] contacts 
are extended, as friends and kinfolk scatter, and as the means 
of making a living become more and more dependent on the 
outer world, citizens of the community become increasingly 
aware of this relationship. Residents of the local community 
may come to have a genuine sense of belonging to one or more 
larger social groupings. In this sense, we might truly say that 
they are citizens of a regional community, the national com- 
munity, and, increasingly, of a trorfd community. 

Clearly it is important for today's citizens to understand 
their involvement in these broader communities, for they are 
inevitably affected by it. Not only is lliis true for the individual 
or the family as it meets its dally needs; the community as 
community is affected. Hayes points out the impact on insti- 
tutions and social processes. He saj-s, “Community forms which 
have existed for some time (religious, educational, political 
and property forms) will tend to remain relatively fixed unless 
subject^ to stresses and strains from the outside; and forms 
w’hich are constantly changing, and are expected to change 
(means of production, transportation, communication, and the 
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outside forces."’ 

As (lie rclationsliips of tlie local community to (be extended 
community or communities arc explored, tlic student will not 
lose sight of tlie smaller groupings within the community 
v\'liere facc-to-facc relationships are many and the degree of 
colicsiveness strong. These nciglilwrlioods arc the natural be- 
ginning points for communilv exploration and understanding 
at the early elementar)' school age. Older children will be 
ready to move out into the tme community in their explora- 
tions, and tlirough it to Increasingly more complex relation- 
ships sWlh tlie world bcj’ond. 

Concepfoof Leve/j of the Commwnii/ 

The community might be thought ol os having a second 
laj'cr of culture over the first, and a third superimposed u^wn 
that Since these levels lend themselves appropriately to levels 
of maturity in comprehending the community, they should be 
understood. Rugg" has identified them as three aspects of the 
culture: (1) the physical einlization (material level), (2) the 
social institutions (institutional les'cl), and (3) the determin- 
ing psychology and philosophy (psychological level). 

• Material Icscl. This is the c.xtemal civilization, the things 
people use or h-ive made, ns well as the people tjjcmselvps. It in- 
cludes a community’s natural resources; the means by which it pro- 
duces and distributes goods and serx-iccs; the physical setting of the 
communit)- — its housing, streets, and transportation sptem; its 
parks and playgrounds, jts water supply and sanitation sers’ice, com- 
munication facilities, protective services; its coal mines, bee hives, 
lakes, fire engines, housing pro|ects. and the like. Children in the 
elementary school may appropriately undertake community study 
on this primary level, beginning with its simpler and more tangible 
aspects. 

’WajUnd J. Hayes, The SmeU Community Looks AJiead. New York: Har« 
court. Brace and Co.. 1947. 

*See Harold Rugg, Americon Life and the School Curriculum, pp. £0-24. 
Boston: Ginn, 1930. 
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• InsHhitJonal level. H«re are lie organized or institutionalized 
ways of living, the mass haUts of die people. This second level is 
less tangible, but extremely signiScanl in determining community 
behavior; it is the “cradle of custom” into which each child is born. 
Marnage customs, family form, governmental practices, religious 
rituals, the language used, the number system followed, the com- 
mon arrangements for economic exchange and monetary usage, all 
illustrate the institutional level of tfie culture. Intensive com- 
munitv study at this level should be delayed until high school years 
bnng greater maturity of intelligence. 

• Psychological level. Determining the customs and the ma- 
terial creations of the community are the Hioticntioas of the people. 
These are the desires that produce activity; the fears which inhibit 
behavior; the altitudes which pattern acceptable conduct; the 
values, goals, ideals, loyalties, and taboos which influence and 
direct human behavior. For example, the persistence of the one- 
teacher school district in many rural communities where other 
aspects of community living are organized on a broader basis is 
undoubtedly traceable to deeply rooted attitudes or values held 
by the people. Obviously this psychological level of community 
study u suited only to mature minds. 

The Communify's Setting in Time 

Emphasis in this chapter has been primarily on understand- 
ing the nou) of the community’s structure and functioning. It 
has been evident, however, that what now is has grown out 
of what was; and a future of the community has been always 
in tile background of our thinking. The ongoingness of the 
community, the relationship of the contemporary to both the 
historic and the future community, should now be brought 
into sharper focus. This may have special significance, for, 
as Thaden has pointed out, “American communities are ex- 
tremely youthful. It is less than 100 years ago that the initial 
settlements were started in three-fourths of the localities that 
constitute communities today. There b still a process of adjust- 
ment of population to the local resources taking place. . • • 
The countr)’side is dolled with dusters of deserted businesses 
and residences that hear route testsiwarvy that they happen not 
to have been strategically located, . . , Tliey cannot be re- 
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Stored to their former selves, except in violation ol ecological 
forces, Nvhich can rarely l)c vlolaleil without too great a 
co$t. . . In contrast to this is the ston' of Tin Top, Texas, 
s%hlch did rebuild when the people of the community got to- 
gether to do something about it.'* 

Communify Evo/vemenf through Response fo Chaf/enge 
“A crisis arises — flootl, Gre. depression, interracial conflict, 
or ^)Oom’ des'clopnient, broiigli! on by internal or external 
forces, gradual or catastrophic in nature — and the community 
must act in order to preserve itself. If the crisis is met success- 
fully, group cohesion will be stronger than before; if it is not 
met, or not well met, community spirit will be weakened. 
Successive failures arc a sign of community disintegration and, 
perhaps, of eventual eclipse.” *’ The healthy community ad- 
vances by this process of being challenged and responding 
effectively to that cliaJJcngc. To fully comprehend the com- 
munity, therefore, a review of the challenges it has faced and 
is facing, and tlie success with which they are being met, 
should be made. 


Perspective 

Any community Is really a set of human relation- 
ships based upon shared experiences between people. 

In this chapter we have bren analyzing the commu- 
nity’s essential structure, basic patterns operating proc- 
esses, resultant problems, social organization. But 
there is another fundamental dimension of community 
life: that which the experts call “status behavior.” Be- 

' T. F. Thaden, Depaitmpnt of Sodology and Anthropology, Michigan State 
College, in an address to the Great Lakes Conference on Rural Lite and Edu- 
cation at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Kovetnber 23. 1019. 

"The story is told in the film. Tin Top — A Community Builds. Baylor Uni- 
sersity Drama Department, 1^1, 2S minutes. 

“A SocioZogtcflf Approach to Education, by permi'ision from Lloyd Allen 
CooV and Ebise Fomth Cool. New York: MA5raw-H)]] Book Company, Ina, 
1950. 
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cause thib is a concept of major significance, it is 
developed at some length in the chapter to follow. 

Learning Activities 

Oiscusston Topics 

1. Can we correctly speak of a “school community," a ‘regional 
communih'," and a “world community"? On what assumptions 
are your answers b.osed? 

2. What are some of the obstacles encountered in the rural and 
smaller communities, as compared with those in metropolitan 
areas, when vou seek to relate school to community? Are tliere 
any advantages in the smaller communities? 

3. How do you see the real purpose of community study? Is it to 
improve the community, the curriculum, or the child? WTiy? 

4. Suggest two or three otlier social problems for each of the social 
processes, and judge tbeir significance for your owtj communi- 
ties. 


Group Prejecfs 

1. Make a socfcil-base map to indicate types of land use which you 
can study firstliand. 

2. Using census returns as etplained in Chapter 6, study the 
population composition of this commumt)'. Report your findings 
visually, with explanations. 

3. Taking your osvn community as an example, show how the social 
processes operate on the material, institutional, and psychologi- 
cal lex’els. 

4. Preview several motion pictures in ttiis field, and then lead class 
discussion of them after a dass film forum 

Individual Activities 

1. Using the headings of this chapter, prepare a paper describing 
your own home-town community. 

2. Do group project 1 for your brnne community. 

3. Do the same for group project 2. 

4. Write a short history of your own or another community in terms 
of the "challenge and refuse" thesis suggested in this chapter. 
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Learning Materials 

Further cUriRcation of the community concept may be desired. As 
a start, read two magazine articloa: Clarence PicVelt’s *^\\1ial Is a Com- 
munity?” in rAJgrcsn'tv Education, Febniary' I93S, and Dan Dodson's 
"^^'hat is Communit)’?" in Ameriran Unity, May-June 1952. Pickett 
asserts that any defensible socrety must tnasimizc personal values, that 
the old rural communit)' did so wt the modem city' does m>t, and tljat 
the schools of today must therefore stress group cohesion as well as in- 
diwdiial development. Dodson stresses tlie important fact tliat human 
reUtions a*c the community In its most real sense. Then go on to “The 
Communitj- Frame of Heference" by Lloyd Allen Cook anti Elatne Cook 
in their Soeialogicol Approach to education (.McCraw-IfilJ, 1050). Part 
11 outlines the nature of the community and describes commuruty living 
in situations ranging from hamlet and \alUge to the great metropolis. A 
more technical analysis of the community concept uith statements of 
trends in community study is found in the section called "Human 
Ecology” In Georges Curs-itz and Wilbur Moore's Tuentieth Century 
Socielooy, pp. 400-499 (Pliilosopbica) Libror)'. 19-15). Kimball Young’s 
fnjrt^urtm^ Sodofogy (American Dook. 1942) has ^vo chapters of 
special salue (n this connection. Chapter 7 on The Primary Community” 
arid Chapter 8 on Tlic Secondary Community.” American Communi- 
flw"“^hapler 2 of The Community Schoof by the National Society for 
Ihe Study of Education (Unisenity of Chicaeo Press, ]955)>-t»ees 
trends in recent community development, including leads for under- 
standing any community's structure, organization, activities, and value 
systems. 

Descriptions of community living oiler much insight. Wayland J. 
Hajes’ The Small Community Look* Ahead (Ilarcouit, Brace, 1947) is 
a study of the nature of communities — how they c.ime to be as they ore, 
and how they change. Jessie Bernard’s American Community Bcfiacior; 
An Analysis of FroWems Confronting American Communities Today 
(Dr)den, 1949) is a stimulating sociology of the community. Richard 
Posten’s Smaff Tourn Henoisronce (Harper. 1950) reviews various com- 
munity self-study projects, showing vividly how people live and what 
they want in their towns. 

The significance of the small community in human affairs is the strong 
concern of Arthur E. Morgan in his Small Commimify (Harper, 1942), 
of Baker Brownell's The Human Community (Harper, 1950), and of 
Joseph K. Hart’s Education in the Humane Community (Harper, 19Sn, 
All, in N-arious ways, express the reasoned conviction that only in the 
smaller community with its possible primary social relationships carl the 
finer values of human living be preserved. 

The physical setting of the communi^ in relation to school studies o( 
it is well characterized in the periodical literature, especially in various 
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issues of the Journal of Ceogntpha. Perhaps J. C. Jensen’s “Community 
Vision through Geography” <Apnl 1945) offers a good beginning point 
wlh his suggestions regartlmg the gadienng and use of facts. R. B. Habs 
“Local Inventory and Regional Wanning in the School CumculiM 
(January 1934) makes specific suggeshons for local community ma;^iog. 
Edith Parker’s “Geography and the Community” (March 1941) dis- 
cusses how to analyze a community and make a communitj^map; then 
considers how to use the information gained. M. J. Riggs Geography 
Field Work in a Small City” (January 1938) gives helpful suggestions 
for studying the spatial pattern of any aty- IVnting iii Education (Se^ 
tember 194'8), Ruth E. Baugh gives help for understanding geographic 
factors in any state in her "California: A Type Study of a State. 

Community evolvement has been the concern of several recent pub- 


lications worth noting here. Wayland J- Hayes’ The Small Community 
Lools Aiieod (Harcourt, Brace, 1947) offers helpful discussion of com- 
munity mattuity and the process of commumty evolvement, especially in 
Chapters 1 and 3. Jessie Bernard’s Amencan Community Behavior (Dty- 
den, 1949) analyzes tlie confiict situations of the changing community, 
and suggests essenbal ways by which people in communities can bring 
community practice into harmony with the American creed. James 
Dahir’s Commnncficj for Better Living (Harper, 1950) summarizes 
many current efforts at commumty organization in different parts of the 
United States. The July 1951 issue of the Ameri’con Journal of Sociology, 
edited by Robert Cooley Angell. is devoted to "^he Moral Integration of 
American Cities." The inescapable interdependency of our local com- 
munities with their regional, mitional, and world relationships is vividly 
portrayed in A. C. Krey’s reminiscence, “The World at Home," in the 
Nintii Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, The 
Ufi/iiafiOfi of Community Resources in the Social Studies, pp. 173-181. 
(The Council, 1938 ) 


Simple yet sound suggestions for analyzing any community including 
its structure, social processes, and problems are offered in several publi- 
cations, all of value to the teacher considering a community study. 
Johanna Colcoid’s Tour Community Its Provision for Health, Eaucotion, 
Safety and Welfare (RusseD Sage Foundation, l&ll) is a compendium 
of ideas for making non-technicai studies of any community in terms 
of such factors as its setting, founding, and development; local govern- 
ment; workers and wages, housing and zoning; religious agencies: 
foreign-bom and racial groups, and the like. The National League of 
M’omen Voters’ pamphlets Anom Your Town Government (1949) and 
Anouj lour County present questaons which may be asked to get signifi- 
cant data about a commuruty’s history, population, industry, public wel- 
fare, local government. edncatiOD and recreation, and so on. The IT. S. 
Office of Education leaflet Know Your Community (1941) offers similar 
suggestions tor investigabon and discussion. 
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Motion Piclurei 

rfnnJ 7 /canJ.i J^al Ccv<mmrnt fn /\cfi<wi Prcsrtits mativ co%cniincnta| 
smiCT acti\-itics In such arrat nt recreation. urH.irr. homtiu;, and 
council meeting, rennnh anla Stale Utitversity. IUI5. 22 mmutrs. 

The Town. Shou.^ haw nnny of the ct«toin$ of the ptx.jde in a ^P'ca} 
mid-western town are hasctl on ihoic of Curopc.rn cultures Lnitcd 
World Films. 1913, 10 mlmitcs. . 

V. S. Commimily and Its Clfirent. Portm-s the nettul fmietionini; of 
community life and ser\-icfs, as seen In a croup of schotil children who 
male a community sur\ey. Unitwl World Fdms. 19lr, 21) mi.uitcs. 

Bouiulary Lines shows how the “iHiundatj- linos" of color, origin. wMim. 
and religion result In accumtilations of fear and suspicion, thus helps 
point up some of the prohlcms InviiKert in .nd(iistmg to people. Intcr- 
rutional Film Foundation. 1017. color. 10 mumtfS , , i 

Ciffci; UViu Thai Grow portnsi what the workers of the cits do, tnercbv 
Indicating why the city grow-s. as well as prmiding un ovcrsicsv o 
many occupations. Coronet Films. 1949. 10 minutes. 



CHAPTER 4 


Social Status 


When people first meet, they often ask 
intent. "What do yon do? Where do you work? 
live? Who do you know? Where did you go to , , 

is your church?- No matter how the queries ”0 Ph“™' 
asker is seeking to place the other in a ranking system. E B 
is trying to find out how the other probably will act y 
lively assigning him to a "place” in a communiW- r 

All of us live by our illusions of social status. The i 
place in a system of rank persists because a ^^^6® ^ 

families maintain the same relative social position Uir^ o 
several generations. A few are “higher, some are ov er, 
others are “in the middle.” Often certain indivi ua s ^ 
families are pointed out as typical of each kind o 
Those one associates with outside of working hours ^ 

“reference groups" by svhich relative position or place in 
community is judged. Tlie illusion, then, becomes very tea 
the lives of people. .. . j 

The series of ranked groups are called statuses or so 
classes.” The latter term is used in the sociological sense to re 
a person to observed differences in reputation and paiticip 
tion. Status does not depend upon “class conflict in the ^ ^ 
ian meaning of a “bourgeoisie-proletariat” kind of distinction 

This chaplet is by Casson McGoibe. 
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Sfaius Behavior Is learned 

Status behavior among people is learned lilcc any other bc- 
liavior. Many of the relationships arc learned in childhood and 
adolescent rears, the years flirotigli which young people attend 
school. Boys and girls entering school usually arc viewed ac- 
cording to their family’s status-position in the community. 
Wty soon, though, peers hegirr to judge them more as indi- 
viduals in the children’s world. Tlic wide-awake teacher veiy 
soon becomes aware of the ones who arc approved and tliosc 
who arc disapproved among l»oys and girls of about the same 
age. The cliildrcn tbemselves have a system of peer status. 

The process of sorting out by acceptance and avoidance 
continues when the transition to adolescence is made. Girls and 
l) 0 )'s who c.\pcricncc disapproval by their fellows form their 
own gangs or friendship pairs. Some arc left alone, isolated 
from contacts through which they could learn. A large propor- 
tion of such non-acccptcd and isolated young people leave 
school. Tliey form a nucleus for families of lower status in tlie 
next generation. 

The boys and girls who win approval usually pattern their 
behavior after chosen mo<lels, the children from homes of 
middle and higher status. Models for learning are generally the 
persons one knows from day’ to day. M'l)en acccptetl, a young 
person often learns a new life pattern. The process of social 
niobilifi/ — moving from one relative position in a ranked order 
to anotlier — begins with an opportunity to Icam new kinds of 
social behavior. 

People acquire class-typed bclmior patterns, or a life-style, 
through what they experience. They learn what they perceive 
and what they come to value as a result of their e,xperience. 
Hence the formative years in a family, among age-mates, and 
in tlie school are crucial ones. Tliese years have much to do 
with determining career pallems and, consequently, w here the 
new adults are to live andsvith whom fliej'are to associate. The 
ones who do not learn anotlier \vay of life are termed static 
or non-mobile. A majority of Americans, perhaps 60 per cent. 
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continue in the living pattern of their parents, having similar 
kinds of status relationships with others in their community. 

Possibly as many as 20 to 25 per cent of the individuals 
m an age-group shift their pattern of living upward. They can 
be called the climbers. By far the larger number are from 
so-called lower class homes. Upward mobility is characteristic 
of Amencan people for a number of reasons. Differences in 
birth rate, wth families of middle status having relatively 
fewer children, makes continuous recruiting necessary. Mean- 
whOe, some “upper crust" and middle status persons are down- 
ward mobile. "From shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three genera- 
tions” is an old saying in America. 

There are other reasons for more upward than downward 
mobility in America. Except in times of depression, new “white 
collar" career patterns and highly skilled occupations con- 
stantly open up. In the professions, recruiting of persons with 
talent always goes on. Moreover, individuals and families can 
move freely from one community to another in search of “a 
better way of life." And education provides a ladder for those 
who seek and use it. 

The remaining 15 to 20 per cent, varying from community to 
community, seem to have difficulties. A number of those who 
set Out to learn a new Iife-style, and who begin the move up- 
ward in adolescent and early adult years, fail in their attempt 
They can be termed tlie stroincrs who either lack ability or do 
not perceive what others expect of them. Very often such 
persons are avoided by age-mates from whom they seek accept- 
ance, or the)’ lack the approval of older people. 

Some members of each generation shift downward in their 
associations and way of life. Although the terms “delinquent" 
and “maladjusted” often are employed to describe their be- 
havior, they can be looked upon as decliners in terms of status. 
Othen, who “hang on” to the way of life of their parents in 
the community, can be termed dingers. By and large, such 
persons come from middle status homes and are having diffi- 
culties in achieving what is ejqiected of them, not only vrith 
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their fellows hut also at school anti later in an occupation. 
\\liat is expected of them is governed by the position of their 
father and mother in the comniiimty. 

Education to fit people into community living, then, has two 
major facets. Young people can team skills, insights, and out- 
looks nccessar)' to their “acceptance” as persons as well as their 
competence to bo workers, citizens, homemakers, and lljc like. 
A school curriculum is a dcxicc to provide a frame of reference 
for the necessary experiences and the models, real and vicari- 
ous, from which boys and girls learn. Much of the science and 
art of teaching is concerned with finding content and proced- 
ures appropriate to the age, sex, ami family backgrounds of 
j’oung people. 

Another facet of education is gtiidance and counseling, both 
in the formal and informal senses. Here, school people .are con- 
cerned about guiding the young person and his expectations. 
Status relationships and what might l>c called mobility orienta- 
tions have to be considered. There is some evidence for believ- 
ing that the static person and the climber require less help than 
the strainer, the clinger, or the <lecliner. To identify young 
people with the different ovUlooks, and to work with them more 
olfeclivcl)', we have to understand young people as persons and 
not just as pupils. A very important part of this understanding 
comes about when one is aware of the community’s social 
climate and how it is stratified and interrelated. 

The Make-up of Modern Communities 

All communities tend to I>c more alike than different in 
terms of the status relationships among people living in them. 
Very often only a part of the pattern is to be found in a village 
or residential suburb. Any metropolis, of course, is a number 
of communities fitted together. The total structure is perceived 
much more clearly in an established town or city. Many people 
in cities carry in their heads what might he called a “status 
map” of the preferred and non-preferred dwelling areas. 
Different kinds of people live in various parts of a community. 
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One only lias to think a bit about the parts of one’s own toiyn 
or city to realize the truth of the statement. A school official 
who has Avorked out attendance boundaries, for example, often 
is aware of the differences in life-style characteristic of families 
in various districts. 

A diagram serves to picture the parts of a modern commu- 
nity. The accompanying diagram is such a schematic picture. 
The diagram has tliree dimensions to show how the parts of 
an)' community fit together. Looking at the right-hand dimen- 
sion, one can recognize the several kinds of institutions begin- 
ning with the family. Along with the family, educational, 
religious, economic, and political institutions, there are tlie 
informal associations and the formal organizations. The seven 
social situations form the setting for different kinds of ex- 
pected patterns of behavior, or roles, in the community. 

Tlie dimension to the left represents the basic kinds of cul- 
tural distinctions most often made in a community. Usually 
both the ethnic or foreign-born and the colored groups are set 
apart in one way or another. Much of the work in intergroup 
relations is directed toward establishing more lines of com- 
munication among people in the several groups. Sometimes a 
religious sect is regarded as if it were an ethnic group, espe- 
cially if the families in it are said to hold a somewhat different 
set of cultural beliefs and values than do the majority of “Old 
American” or "Anglo” families. Barriers to communication and 
discrimination in a community arise out of tradition associated 
with beliefs and values as well as out of the “ethnic visibility” 
of people in communities. 

Finally, the vertical dimension denotes the social class levels 
which may be present. Witliin each level one can find refer- 
ence groups of persons and families who tend to associate 
with one another, the levels being ranked by social reputation. 
In established towns and cities, there often is an “upper crust” 
or “society” made up of “old line” families. Usually there is an 
upper-middle group of “community leaders” living in preferred 
areas and representing business and the professions, industry 
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Schematic Diagram of a Modem Community 
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and agriculture, as well as government. A much larger number 
in lower-middle status, both while-collar workers and skilled 
blue-collar tradesmen, take part in organizations and support 
the schools ubich “give their children a chance in life. Another 
large proportion of “hard-working, respectable people who 
do not take part m community affairs often are placed in an 
upper-lower status. At the bottom, lisdng a deviant way of 
life m low!) regarded areas of the community, are lower-lower 
families. 

The three dimensions in the diagram thus depict the status 
relationships in any communitv. Shading of portions of the 
“community block” indicate Oiat there are fewer colored 
famihes or ethnic people placed by their fellows in the higher 
statuses. Relatively more people in minority groups are in 
upper-lo'ver or lower-lower positions. Moves up^vard or down- 
ward in status are shown by the lines denoting social mobility. 
The process of accdturatioo — learning the behavior and stand- 
ards of another way of life — is represented by a horizontal 
pair of lines beb\'een the minority ethnic and the majority 
pattern. The remainder of the chapter discusses and illustrates 
with material from interviews the several aspects of community 
and the pattern of relationships among people pictured in tlie 
schematic diagram. 

The Seven Social SHvaf/ons 

Situations in which particular kinds of behavior are expected 
can be grouped together and called the insfifutions of a com- 
munity. Along with the well-recognized family, school, church, 
economic, and government institutions, there are informal 
groupings and formal organizations which tie together life in 
the community and its institutions. Witliin a set of limits, 
ever) one knows what to anticipate from others in each institu- 
tional setting and the linking groups and organizations. The 
statement is true since es ery such social situation is made up of 
a particular set of status relationships which require appro- 
priate patterns of behavior. The u’ays of acting are called 
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Tolc-hchavlors, and diey have to Ik; learned. Although much of 
(he learning takes place in tlie home and the school, many 
role-behaviors are learned by copying or matching one’s ac- 
tions to models, older or of the same age. 

Certain kinds of relationships are characteristic of each 
institutional situation and are known as roIc-cxpcctations, 
Marriage, of course, is linkerl svith the establishment and 
maintenance of a family as well as the procreation and bring- 
ing-iip of children. Children lis'c with their mother and father 
in a family of orientation. When the children grow up and 
man)’, a son and a daughter of another family become husband 
and wife in a new famtl)' of procreation. \\'hcn they reach later 
maturity, and their children have left home, grandmother and 
grandfather form a famll)' of gcronfation. Thus, jn a complete 
life cycle, every person has to learn at least three sets of ex* 
pected role behaviors within the family setting. 

The other situations represented in the schematic diagram 
also have their cxiicctcd relationships. Friendship is an impor- 
tant part of any infonnal association, sttch .as tliat which occurs 
when persons accept and interact with others in a clique or a 
gang. Education, in this modern world, is associated with 
Schools and colleges. \\’orship, in the formal sense, is set apart 
and undertaken at particular limes in churches. Participation 
in situations svhere people of different life-stj’Ies meet is 
made possible by memberships in formal organization. One can 
nearly always predict, for instance, how people will act toward 
one another in a F.T.A. meeting, a lodge session, or a service 
club. 

Even economic and political situations have their particular 
relations and attitudes. Business — the creation, buying, and 
selling of goods and services — is the special province of eco- 
nomic institutions. Customers, clients, and patients, for ex- 
ample, arc exj)ected to act in certain ways appropriate to their 
status }n the community and wtb reference to business and 
professional people. The members of a union, through their 
officials, are expected to bargain wntli management as reore- 
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sentatives ot employers for wages and working 
Tire ideas of democracy, as weU as politics and the much 
malijmed bureaucracy of officials, are a part of governme 
(local, state, national) as il is represented in the community. 


Status Re/otionsfirps ond Role-Behavior 

Most situations ate structured in the sense that certain kinds 
ol behavior are expected according to the ago and sex ol the 
persons in them. An adult male, for example, has to earn o 
act as a husband and a father, an uncle, or a visitor in a lome. 
The role-behaviors of an adult female, on the other hand, are 
those of a wife and mother, an aunt, or a mother-in-law in a 
family setting. The role-behaviors for a man or woman ^ a 
visitor are much the same. But some visitors are treated differ- 
ently from others according to their status relationships to the 
family The vertical dimension of status or “place in the 
community, tlien, affects the ways in which people act toward 
one another as well as do their age and sex. 

Young people very often carry over the role-behaviors of 
children to parents when they become pupils in relation to 
teachers. But they soon learn to act in other ways along with 
their “same-age” fellows. Schools are settings for children and 
youth to come together and respond to one another. Status 
among one’s peers is an element in determining the social roles 
which are taken over by a young person. For instance, an 
eighteen-year-old girl is talking to a field worker about her 
experiences with age-mates. 

Maybe 1 ought not to tell you — ^but, when 1 was a freshman, and 
a sopfiomore, 1 didn’t dress very nice or pay attention to my figure. 
The kids didn’t talk to me. I wasn't in any cliques. Cliques are 
n.itural — )ou like some people better than others. Then I turned to 
the skating rink. Because I didn’t belong to any clique here in 
school, I tried hard to make friends at the skating rink. Then I 
began to pay more attention to my clothes. I worked into that 
crowd. Then — at school, when I looked better — the kids began to 
be more friendly to me. But you never get in the top crowd after 
your first year. 
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Anolhcr kind of situation is found among the churches of a 
cominiinih'. ate etpeclet! to take the role of a 

worshipper in a religious selling. But tl>e actual experiences in 
churcli-afRIialcd groups often var)' according to tlic person, the 
denomination, and the values placed upon c.xpectcd role-be- 
haviors. Acceptance seems to be a function of the extent to 
>v}}ich a person is willing to confonn to one set of njoral stand- 
ards as contrasted to another. Tl>c conflict is evident in an inter- 
view with another girl. 

At mj* church there are cliqries. If ymi come to rellou’slup alone, 
you staj‘ .alone. If you are \Mtli a bunch, you slay with them. Tliey 
don’t mingle. I feet like I’m not wanted there, It's a choir gang, .and 
I'm not in llie choir— l>ecausc I don’t feel capable. My mother is a 
»en' good church member, but she undc^tands \Yhy I don’t want 
to CO. 

ft’s ti bunch of kids that don’t dance, they don’t play cards; they 
don’t sing popular music— don’t go to shows. 1 fet‘1 like an outcast 
and I’m treatetl like one. In Sunday School, there is nobody in the 
neighborhood to go witli. I’d like to go to the Federated Young 
reopies; I u-ould like (htw very much. 

'k'outh become aware of the roles that older persons assume 
in the economic and political life of a community. They per- 
ceive the parts that different people play. In the excerpt to 
follow, an older boy is assessing the behavior of well-to-do 
individuals to whom deference is paid. 

I u’orked on one of .Mr. Bell’s farms. He’s a nice puj’. But he’s like 
all the other big shots that make the laws but don’t live up to them. 
You come to a stop street. Wicn I was riding with Jiim, lie rode 
right across Main and didn’t look either way. He did that every 
time he gave me a ride out to his farm. He's tlie kind that give you 
heck if you don't obey but turns around and does the same thing 
himself. 

Other men, who seemed to be models for learning tlirough 
imitation, hav'e an appeal to the same boy. One of them is a 
highly respected, skilled craftsman. Among the man’s roles are 
those of "a pillar of the church" and “a solid citizen” at the 
common man level in the community. 
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Mr Monelli — he’s awful nice. He’s always got a smile on his 
face. It doesn't make any difference who it is. He s a good Christian. 

He goes to church all the time. He works at the factory m ere 
there’s a lot of swearing and he helps men to know themseves 
better. He talks to 'em When )'Ou talk to a person like that you 
don’t say things you shouldn’t. When you’re with guys that swear, 
then you do too. But 1 think there’s a little good in even uie wors 
ones. 

School-Community Relations 

Two kinds of social situations set themselves somewhat 
apart from the five institutional settings (family, educationa, 
religious, economic, and political); they are the informa 
associations and the formal organizations. A knowledge of hot 
can be crucial for the understanding and management of school- 
community’ relations. None of us can afford to be unaware of 
them and of the ways people operate through them. 

Traditionally, administrators and tlieir co-workers have made 
their links witli their communities through memberships in 
dominant formal organizations. Representatives of the school, 
both students and teachers, appear before P.T.A.’s, service 
clubs, and women’s organizations for entertainment and infor- 
mational purposes. A superintendent often is a Rotarian. One 
of the principals is a member of Kiwanis. A female member of 
the staff is a Soroptomisl. An outcome of taking such roles 
is the expectation of “good public relations.’’ Educators can 
delude themselves, however, if they stop at establishing mem- 
berships in and “presenting the schook’ case” to tlie dominant 
organizations in which “the influential people” take part. 

Informal associations among people are the settings in which 
the basic decisions affecting community life are reached. The 
situation is one in which persons can move, talk, argue, and 
reach agreements in the relaxed, intimate association which 
depends upon a common understanding of an un\vritten code 
of behavior. In tlie excerpt to follow, a successful school ad- 
ministrator reveals how his awareness of informal relationships 
has helped him to carry out hk responsibilities as an educator. 
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You know we pot the by-law for !bc new scliool passed. We bad 
to work bclu'nd the scenes to get ft across. First, I went to Stan 
Beach and talked it over. He owns the newspaper and his family's 
connected with a Jot of fj»inps here in town. ^Ve got a sort of fire- 
side croup together. 'Tlicy’rc the fellows that really decide things in 
the different organizations. We met nt homes — mostly — and c\cn 
out at Lester Arthur's ranch, "nie fellows talketl to others down at 
the Imperial oser coffee, mornings and afternoons. "Tlicy put across 
the idea that we need a new school and tlie ser\'ice clubs and other 
groups hacked it. 

We Iiad to get to tJie women too. .\fiss Beacli and Xfrs. Arthur 
helped a lot there. You know there's a lot that can be said across 
a cup of tea. . . . We couldn’t have made jt, fJioiigh, if we Jiadn’t 
reached some of the little fclloss-s. Dick Mony — he's got a small 
place across tlic river and people really listen to him— got behind 
what we were doing. And Al Jenkins — he’s the fcctlman at Darby's 
—-did a lot of work. You have to sell your ideas to different kinds 
of people if you svant a community to accept tJiem. 

'Then you\e got to consider the foreign element Theyll vote 
against you just like tlic little fcllosvs if tJicj- djinJe j-ou're 
put one over on them. Abe Cliikpok, over on the oast side, helped 
n lot. Some of us dropped in and he spread the word around. Out 
south of town, Das'c Lange had a lot of influence. Theyll go against 
you if you overlook them. 

Principles of Inclusion and Exclusion 

People are included in or excluded from a relationship on a 
number of bases. Tlie most evident ones are age and sex. Tljaf 
is why the soci.il scientist speaks of age and sex roles. In ever)’- 
day life, we remind one another to “act your age,” "be a man," 
or “remember you’re a woman.” Our schools arc age-graded 
institutions where expectations are tJiat a six-)’ear-oId will be 
beginning school and an cighteen-year-old should be graduat- 
ing from high sohool. A young girl can date a number of men 
but, as she grows older, she is expected to be married. A young 
man begins to work ^vifh only a modest income but, as the 
years go on, he is expected to have a liomo and family which 
he can support as well as or better than his father did in the 
previous generation. 
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Friendships and cliques are formed partly on the basu of 
aee and ses. The children’s svorld of age-mates, an the middle 
childhood years, is largely a boy’s svorld and a girls peer ot - 
ture intermingling in the neighborhood and at school. But 
boys also live apart and exchange a great deal of information, 
even in the mysterious area of sex which seems to concern their 
elders, before the pubertal change. Girls, too, have their m* 
eroups where boys are excluded. The teen-age society invo ves 
both sexes. Only in dating do some of the girls break away to 
“go with” older males. Gradually, m the adult years, the age- 
spread of informal assrxiiations increases. 

Visibility factors, especially skin color, have a strong influence 
upon acceptance and avoidance in human relationships. 
bility characteristics seem to operate primarily as symbols. 
Somehow there is an association between whiteness and purity 
which reinforces beliefs handed down from the past, 
skinned people like tlie Negro, and sometimes the Oriental 
and the Mexicano, find themselves set apart in a community* 
As the diagram indicates by the dotted lines at the top, how- 
ever, there is interaction with other parts of the community 
in the economic and political life. 

Elsewhere color barriers ate encountered. Relatively explicit 
distinctions in the South and more implicit ones in Ae North 
mark oS aspects of community life where interaction and com- 
munication are blocked. Discrimination, though, is not the only 
process involved. \VIien people are set apart in a color caste, 
the significance of common biological descent reinforces the 
operation of tlie visibility factor. Only the possibility of 
“passing over,” that is, changing visibihty symbols, permits an 


escape. 

Ethnicity is another factor which makes for inclusion or 
exclusion. Being regarded as foreign bom, or of foreign descent, 
can set families and groups apart in a community. An older 
adolescent boy, for example, explains the distance between 
him and an ethnic girl as follows; 
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If seems as thoitijh fliercs an invisible barrier Iwfwcen tis. If I 
dalctl her, it would 1)0 nn exception to the rule because of the «)pinion 
of others. I haven’t paid ntiy attention to her so I wouldn’t know if 
she were attractive. A lot of Lids wouldn’t think she was attractive. 
That’s silly. If I knew she wasn’t Polish. I don't know but what I’d 
think she’s prcltv. She just IiasnT entered into my thoughts and / 
wouldn't knote boto to enter her in, tf j'ou know wliat I mean. 
There’s too mud) attention p.iid to what otliers in your group J).ive 
to say about that sort of thing. I wish I could l)e ahos e such things. 
But if you tr)’ to, it appears as thoui»li you were peculiar. Yoii have 
to go along with the group or you're loo far apart. And if you're 
foo far fljiarf, ifj not so good. 

Closer examination shows that it is not just being “foreign” 
which is the delcnnining factor. Successive generations often 
are regarded as ethnic people. In general, ethnic groups are 
made up of families who hold to a different tradition, especially 
a religious one. They tend to keep their family life, their wor- 
ship, many of their associations, and sometimes the education 
of their children, apart from the more common pattern. People 
of a Jewish or a Mennonite faith, for example, understandably 
want to have successive generations follow their way of life. 
Consequently, the elders set up harriers of one kind or another 
to prevent the breaking away of young people. 

Tlie person, young or old, who moves out of an ethnic group 
or a religious sect has to become acculturated. lie or she has 
to learn a new set of orientations. For instance, the boy quoted 
above has a great deal of respect for another girl from an 
ethnic family. He has often spoken of her as being “one of the 
crowd.” Acceptance stems from the fact that the girl, both in 
the children’s world and in the teen-age years, has learned a 
new way of life. She has taken over the social skills, the rules 
of behavior, and many of the beliefs of the dominant peer cul- 
ture. 

Some individuals who are in the process of breaking away 
from a traditional pattern, religious or otherwise, are marginal 
people. They have an allegiance to conflicting patterns. Their 
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relationships %vitli otlier people and their roles in the community 
are in a state of fiux Such persons can be as lonely in a com- 
munity as the newcomer who has no ties and no memberships 
to help him meet people. 

\V!ien a person or a family is actually accepted in another 
status rclationslnp. assimilation has occurred. The process of 
acculturation and the acceptance in new roles which marlcs 
assimilation is going on in all communities. By their very na- 
ture, schools have a great deal to do with moves out of ethnic 
groups into the “Old American’* or “Anglo** culture pattern 
denoted by an arrow on the schematic diagram. They permit 
the acquisition of knowledge and skills as well as orientations 
to the dominant, middle-class American \vay of life. They 
provide a meeting place for youth from many backgrounds. 

Students of human relations traditionally have been con- 
cerned about minority groups. One usually thinks of those who 
are excluded on the basis of skin color or ethnicity. In a sense, 
tliough, there are minority groups according to age and sex. 
Traditionally, children and youth are subordinated to adults; 
and. depending upon the role-setting, one sex often is subordi- 
nated to another. Perhaps the largest minority group, though, 
are persons and families ivlio form “the lower Aird” — a name 
for lower status people in many communities. 

Socta} Statuses and Life-Slyhs 

Tlie vertical dimension in the schematic diagram represents 
the several social class statuses which may be found in most 
communities. As mentioned earlier, some residential suburbs 
have a high concentration of middle status people with only a 
few’ of “the lower third.” Some smaller communities ha^’e only 
a few families who could move into larger centers and fit into 
the upper-middle groups there. Accurate representation of the 
proportion in each status in any particular community w-ould 
require a shifting of the horizontal lines and, perhaps, an omis- 
sion of a categor)’ or two. In addition, there alway-s is a move- 
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mcnt from ono position to another denoted by vertical arrows 
indicalin" social mobility upss'ard and downward. 

One of tbo most e/fectivc waj-s of demonstrating the varia* 
lions in life-style associated with the different social statuses in 
a comnjiinity is to employ excerpts from fntcnicu's. Voimg 
people who liavc learned the way of life of their parents reflect 
the ideals, beliefs, and values which arc characteristic of the 
family status. For instance. Lane Outer tells bow his parents 
have gone nlmiit teaching him their way of life. 

I have my own banb account. If 1 make a bitj espcmliture, I con- 
sult my parents and tlicy give me good advice. Tlicy trust me prett)' 
much now l>ccause they llimfc (JieyVc taught me a lot about saving. 
They've taught me not to be wasteful and the value of money. They 
gave me some and let mo see liow fast it goes, Tlicn they briefed 
me They weren't inclincsl to be a fcson'c bank once it was gone. 
They did not give me an eslaWishcd allowance but piefcncil that I 
worfc and earn my own money, ratlicr than be an inexhaustible 
source of funds. 

Traditional middle class value orientations arc reflected in 
tliese remarks to a field worker. Ideas and sentiments charac- 
teristic of upper-middle class persons arc becoming a part of 
the boy’s value-altitude system, flis p.arcnts are people weW- 
knowTi and active in community affairs. Doth are college grad- 
uates and Lane is going on to university to prepare for a pro- 
fession. A further excerpt shows tlic point of view he has 
learned. 

One of our teachers is a little radical — just slightly. I differ with 
him on a lot of things. For instance, labor unions — he loves them. 
He thinks they're it — anything they want to do is right. I don’t care 
for them at all. Last summer, either I joined the union or I lost my 
job. They had a closed shop. Because America had freedom, unions 
got started. That wouldn’t be possAfe in a dictatorship. But once 
unions were established, Uiey began to be a dictator and didn’t 
want anybody to talk against them. 

Marihi Nettant is a girl who has absorbed the standards of 
her family and those of her age-mates. Sometimes the restric- 
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tions put upon her by her upper-iii{d<JIe status parents irk her 
but slie can see a reason for maintaining a reputation. Again 
one can see indications of learning a way of life which governs 
much of behavior and relations with other people. 

I think people should be a little snobbish. I’m sure my family 
H’ouldn’t want ;ne to be with roustabouts — kids that walk the 
streets, people that don’t have good families or reputation. You 
really shouldn’t be that way. But you don’t want you or your 
family’s reputation to suSer. My folks don’t want me to ^o with 
Joan Tipton — you know there’s talk about her family. She’s bois- 
terous, she’s kz), she’s for herself — but she can be very nice. 

Man}’ of the same values which are characteristic of the 
dominant upper-middle life-style are shared by persons from 
lower-middle families. The breadwinner of the family usually 
IS a white cellar employee, an ovsTier of a sinajl enterprise, an 
operator of a modest farm or ranch, or a skilled tradesman. 
Many youths from such backgrounds have a desire "to get 
ahead” which their parents had before them. Art Moran, raised 
in a hard-working, respectable family of this kind, phrases his 
aspirations and his fears that be could not attend college in a 
revealing eveerpt. 

I say a prayer to myself every night. I don’t believe I’ve missed a 
night since my mother taught me when 1 was six years old. Most of 
the time I think of the future, whether I'll ever amount to anything. 
If I ever have a chance I want to go west I want to be an engineer. 
But that’s far-fetched. I can’t go to college. I can’t afford it nor 
can my famOy. If I had to work my way; well, I wouldn’t learn as 
much. 

The point of view also could be one commonly held by a boy 
or girl in a lo\ver class borne where one parent, usually the 
mother, holds a middle status set of beliefs and values. More 
commonly, though, the tendency is toward an alternate way of 
life and an expectation of working in a blue-collar situation. 
Jerry Foote reflects the difference in outlook. 

My dad goes to union meetings once in a while, nothing much 
else. Mom— she does the prayers and the masses. My dad wanted 
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me to gel in tlic T" club and 1 did. I won letters in two sports. I 
liVe sports and as long as Ist gone to scliool I wanted to be in 
tliem, like the rest of the fellows. ... I like to bowl, ping pong, 
play tennis, dances Tlmrsday night, t tlon’t go to movies much 
now. I End other things to do with the fellows. Smoking, pool, 
drinking — I just quit that. It’s just one of those things you pick up 
ns a kid. Anyone wlio keeps away from drinking is smart. ... I 
started work when I was eleven. I make my own living. I’ve got 
quite a Jot saved — enough to get marrierL 

Jerry Foole seems to I>e folloxs'ing in the footsteps of Ids 
father — work and union mcml»crslup. male friends and early 
marriage. He and his fellows form the solid core of people 
who make the modern community possible. By and large, he no 
more approves of the deviate life style of the "lower third" 
than do the )'0iilh from middle class homes wlio haie played 
football with him and who will chat with him at the gas station 
or at a liall game in later years. 

Most of the l)0)’s ha\‘e avoided Tom Ding, a boy from a lower- 
lower status home, who finally dropped out of school. Upon 
leaving the tenth grade, Tom lias revealed his feelings to a field 
worker. 

I'd like to live uptown. And I’d like to have money, and I’d like 
to have more clothes. I’d like to go out for basketball and football. 
And I’d like to be in tilings and do things. . . . Oh, they treated me 
all right. But I was just different from them. Tiiey were just differ- 
ent from me. But when I gel a job. III have some money and I can 
have dates. 

By and large, hoivever, Jower-lou’er class people consider 
themselves “just as good as anybody." In the case of Tom Ding, 
the record shows a subtle transformatiott for, u hen interWen’ec! 
the next day, he talks of doing “a man’s xs’ork.” He is no longer 
a part of his teen-age society for, as one of the middle-status 
youths phrases it, he has been “weeded out.” An absence of 
recognition I'rom fiis age-niafes ancf an inabuVty to respond to 
school people both have their part in keeping him in the kind 
of position his parents occupy. Youth like Tom Ding, who 
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leave school early, perpetuate a core of people with a deviant 
life-style in a community. 

At the other end of the rank order system are the relatively 
few families who form an “upper crust” in well-established 
communities Like many upper-middle status people, the family 
members can visit any part of the country and find those uho 
appreciate and value the same things. Old-line ranch as well as 
highl) -respected merchant and professional families in smaller 
communities have connections and esclnsive club member- 
ships m large metropolitan centers. Although wealth at some 
time would seem to be necessary, the crucial symbols appear 
to be family lineage and high respect. An individual with 
money can buy goods and services at the same stores and 
hotels, favored by upper class families, but wealth does not 
necessarily purchase acceptance in American communities. The 
prevailing "social climate" generally demands more than that. 

Undeniable Realities 

Tlie historic concepts of “social class” are repugnant 
to most Americans, since we tend to idealize equality 
as an ingredient of democracy. Yet, in the sociologies 
sense, social class, social status, status behavior, life- 
styles, and role-behavior are undeniable realities. They 
exist, they condition the lives of us all, and as com- 
munity factors they must be understood and worked 
with by every teacher who %vishes to merit that name 
in a true sense. 


Learning Activities 

Socio-drama 

Assume that your group is The Qub of Bitzville High School. You 
are discussing the need for more members whose abilities can 
contribute to your club svinning the annual talent show competi- 
tion. Patricia Carter, president, proposes as new members Josh 
HTiite, ubore clothes are crutfe but who plays the accordion, Joe 
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Smith, a ventriloquist of another race; anil Maria Lopez, a solo 
ilanccr. Tluur admission would break club traditions. Tlicre is 
immediate objection from some members, strong support from a 
fesv, witli a majority undecitled. Dramatize this meeting and then 
disatss its implications, Ixitli for tlic immediate situation and for 
the larger world. 

D/fcuijJon Topics 

“Human beings live by their illusions of status." How true do you 
believe this to be? 

S.-Makc a blackboard summars' of the most characteristic salucs 
of the upper-, middle-, and lower-cl.»ss modes of life in your 
community. 

3. Precisely how tiocs the color-caste sptem operate in your com- 
munity? 

4. tt'herc sloes your school stand in the local caste sj'sfcm? Uliat 
range of caste and class statuses are influential in it? \Mjy do 
these operate as they do? U'hat Is their history, and probable 
future? 

Group Adtviiies 

1. The status are.is of a community can be established by consult- 
ing real estate men, tax assessors, school ofTicials, and other 
persons. Take n m.ip and have each person draw iJie boiind.iries 
of the different residential are.rs as he thinks of them. Tlien 
have liiin rate tlic are.Ts on a smen-point scale with “1“ the most 
desirable and “7" the least desirable. Tlie several maps should 
be compared to estimate agreement among informants. 

2. Status relationships in a teen-age society may be investigated by 
intciviewing boys and girls of about the same age. Tnislcd in- 
terviewers can lead young people into talking about the “ones 
who run around together and ho%v the different groups rank 
relative to one another. Compare the d.ita for agreements and 
disagreements. Draw a diagram with names of youth most often 
grouped together and sliowmg how the groups are ranked. 

3. Choose a community and analyze the nature, history, and opera- 
tion of its basic "power system." 

4. Get a committee to read Hollingshead's Ebnfoien’s Youth and 
present its major conclusions before j’Our class, then ]e.id group 
discussion of these findings in contrast to tlie high schools best 
knoivn to the group. 
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Jndividual Pro/ecfs 

1 Warner's ISC, or iirdes o£ status characteristics (see btbliog- 
rS) is a useful meaus of estunatbrg the soc.al status of a 
uerSn'ot a famJy. Employ the ISC to fitrd the approsimate 
Lial positroii m the comiuunity of the adults aud parents of 
\outh who have been intemcwed 
2. Draw a schemat.e diagram to represent your comirtuu.ty, vary 
ing the spacing of the Imes to represent proportions of peep 
attach level in terms of an estimate. Identify some of fte 
organiaations or the churches in the commum^ “i, SSs 
discussion, arrive at an approrimation of the status relat P 
of people who are members. , 

3 Show the section on Sfaitts Behavior Is Learned to a counselor a 
principal, a teacher, and a youth worker. After ^tainin^ 
reactions, write an evaluation of the statement, .. . 

evidence for believing that the static person and the climDer 
require less help than the strainer, the dinger, or the 
4. Observe a person in a number of situations and write aowB a 
account of what be does and says. Compare the 
records of the same person in different situations to Wenmy 
shifts in role-behavior from one situation to 
sonahty elements which persist. Compare the records for 
ent persons in the same kind of situation to identify 
role-behaviors according to age, ser, and position in the co 
munity . 

5. Describe the social behavior of some person whom you wi 
well, and indicate where you tliink he stands in the class sys em 
of his group. 


learning Materials 

More thorough analyses of status relationships among people may be 
found in Democractj in Janesville by W. L. Warner and his associa es 
(Harper, 1949). The fourth chapter (on social mobility), the eighth ana 
ninth (on associations), the eleventh (on ethnic groups), and the twel 
(on status in the high school) should be of concern to school people. 
Another book by Warner and his co-workers. Social Cl<ws in Amertcc 
(Science Research Associates, 1949), explains a procedure for estimating 
the social status of persons and families. After reading the first two 
chapters, move on to the eighdi and ninth to find the instructions lor 
using the index. A series of articles by Carson McGuire in Afom’oge o" 
Licing should be read alsol “Family Backgrounds and 
munity Patterns" (November 1951) tells more about the “communitv 
block" diagram. “Family life in Lower and Middle Class Homes 
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coinmunih' in terms of population, class stratification, influence of 
social differentiation in high school, differing attitudes toward edu- 
cation, and the like. School Renew 50.686-695; December 1942. ^ 

“Middletown’s Split Personabty,” Fredericlc Mayer. Analpes a towns 
dominant culture patterns in simple fashion and concludes that iU 
confusions symbolize the social lag of this era. Social Studies 38:195' 
198, May 1947. 

“Soci.il Class and the Cuniculum,'’ Celia B. Stendler. Discusses the 
American class structure situation and its implications for demo- 
cratic education. Educational Leadership 7.371-375; March 1950. 

“America Needs a New Soaa) Class Theory of Education,'’ \V. B. Brnok- 
over Since the social organizabon of the school reflects that of the 
community, educators must recognize diree possible policies; (1) 
accept stratification as inevitable and educate accordingly; (2) re- 
organize schooling to promote equality and upward mobility; (3) 
verbalize equality and mobihty values but in practice ignore them 
as goals. Educational Theory 1:97-105; August 1951; Education 
Digest 17:14, November 1951. 

"Social Class and Teacher-Training." The entire issue of the Journal of 
Educational Sociology for April 1952 is devoted to this area. 

"Social Class Structure and American Education" is the title of a special 
issue of the Harvard Educattonal Review, zssue of the Siunmei of 
1953 (Volume 23. No. 3). 

Meiicn Pictures 

The Creenie. A little Polish refugee boy comes to America. At first 
ndiculed by the boys on bis street, he is finaffi’ accepted by them- 
Teaching Film Custodians, 1942, 10 minutes. 

Coior of a Man A documentary story of discrimination and segregation. 
International Film Foundation, 1946. 18 minutes. 

The Barrier. A morally good suburban home-owner fights against the 
new housing project in hfa neighborhood because of his social class- 
status prejudices, not shared by either of his children. Family Films, 
1951, 30 minutes. 

The fligh Wall A dramatic case study of an adolescent bigot, showing 
how class prejudice in parents may produce delinquency in the chil- 
dren. McGraw-Hill, 1952, 32 minutes. 
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We slinll doubtless all agree that the prima,,' function of 
education is to transmit, create, inteqjrct, and evaluate ex- 
pcriencc. Wo know that in the very process of rational 
learning, spccillo personal experiences are organized 1>> the 
learner into abstract generalizations, and that these gen- 
eralizations themselves become more meaningful as the 
context of previous experience is widened Our inst 
tional problem is therefore always that of choosing, isi g, 
and organizing those particular t)-pcs of e.xper^bnce in the 
commimity as well as within the classroom which, in ^cl 
specific siLtion, will most elfectively help ‘"^'V Jua 
iLm to live most suce«st«lly. We must never fo p 
people learn best as they participate actively and '> ' 

fully iu living-and that life is fully lived m tliat real world 
outside the schoolliouse walls. 


Chapters 

5. Planning Comtnvinity 
Experiences 

6. Community Materials 

7. People as Resources 

8. Field Trips 

9. Surveys 

10. School Camping 


in This Section 

11. Work Experience 

12. Community Service 

13. Cataloging Community 
Resources 

14. Facing Administrative 
Problems 



GUIDE TO GROUP ANALYSIS OF COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
PROCRAM-PLANNING 


IMIERE ARE YOU 
NOW? 

{present situation) 


WHERE DO YOU 
M'ANT TO GO? 
(dueebon and goals) 


In Educational 
Tliiiiling? 

In Cotnmunity ReU- 
Imincdiately? 

Ultimately? 


r Boole-Centered 
J Child-Centered 
I Life-Centered 

f Hostile 
J Indifferent 
[ Cooperative 

This Term 
This Year 
Next Year 

C 2-5 Years 
■{ 5-10 Years 
[ 10-30 Years 


In School? 

IVHAT STANDS IN 
YOUR WAY? 

{obstacles to progress) 

In Community? 


r Traditions 
J Policies 
Personel 

{ Climate of Opinion 
Vested Interests 
Pressure Croups 


WHERE LIES 
YOUR 

STRENGTH? 
(resources available) 


IVIIAT ARE THE 
NEXT STEPS? 
(strategy and tactics) 


HOW APPRAISE 
RESULTS? 
(evaluation of prog- 
ress) 


In Sdiool? 


Administration 

Faculty 

Students 


In Community? 
In Sdwol? 


In Community? 
Opinions? 


r Climate of Opinion 
^ Organizations 
1 Leaders 


Holding Power of f ? 

SchooP ? 

Comnninity Improve- J ? 

ment? \ ? 
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CHAPTER 5 


Plannins Community Experiences 


We team as best we can. Tlie American Constitution cannot 
be understood except by manipulating words and by trying to 
give real meaning to tbose words. Sivlinmlng and tennis can 
be learned only by direct, fiistband experience, but 
in these activities can bo much improved by reading 
experiences of others. In our scliool programs, le use 
minity resources cannot take the place of reading and telling 
any more than books, alone, can give an adequate P'clum “1 
how a community lives. As \vc have seen in lap er , 

ing becomes eifective as the student utilizes all ouro le 

learning channels; words, audio-visual materials, expressive 
activities, and community experiences. 

Who! Aspects of the Community Shall We Investigate? 

The community cannot be understood Mide from its gM- 
graphie base. The Indian "old fields” explained die loeatior. 
of New England towns, and the exhaustion 0 le s ' 
counted for their decline, Tlie water table in the hbsstssippi 
Valley is taken for granted there, but not so in the Salt Biye 
Valley of Arizona. Even continued economic existence of sue 

This chapter is by JuLitN C Auiucai. atreadv made in aiapters 3 

•It is well at tins point to review siigg«tw ^ njoUjem. and with status 
and 4, which deal wiOi community processes and p 
relationships of the people in the commumly* 
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resions depends upon an understanding of the geographic 
bases of their communities. 

\MiOe location is important to some communities, it is really 
\ital to others. Neither New York City nor San Francisco, for 
example, can be understood except in terms of soil, water, and 
hinterland. Harbors and lines />f communication bring popula- 
tion and wealth to these communities. The difference between 
New York and Baltimore can be understood, in large part, by 
seeing the significance of the Mohawk trough. 

The distribution of population in a region or community "tU 
reflect both the geographic base and the history of the area. 
People usually live where they can make a living, and where 
their fainihes have lived before them. Some have even re- 
mained on poor land, cut off from modem lines of communica- 
tion, simply because that land was home. 

The kinds of people are important to study also. The na- 
tionalities of early or recent immigrants often indicate the 
types of work which have been needed. The shallow soil of the 
upper Midwest was little developed until the Scandinavians 
brought to it their intelligence, energy, and agrarian “know- 
how.” Farmers and townspeople of New England and the 
South took with them to western communities their tj’p®^ of 
farming, their religious and cultural institutions, and their 
cookbooks. Irish and Chinese were brought into the United 
States to build the railroads; Japanese became efficient truck 
gardeners on the west coast. The present community can be 
understood, too, as one examines current census reports of 
occupations, and compares these with earlier times. Fami 
centers become financial and industrial centers. In some com- 
munities, agriculture and industry have equal importance. 

Also, we must seek to understand the community in terms of 
its histor)’. It can safely be said that roost national movements 
and problems can be understood better by an examination 
of their impact on various repons and on local communities 
in those regions. To illustrate, almost any community in the 
Mississippi Valley can find, in its own history, the story of the 
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Westward Movement, and of other population trends in our 
nation. Witll allowanec for .acci-Iemtion l)y means of ' 

tion or deeelcration l.y iaek of soeh tf.e f.istora' of any eom 
mnnity will rcllcct many aspeets of the history of a region and 
of UlC nation. , . , 

Loeal history has the eolor. the vigor, and the 
is found only in the very detaile.1 histories o ° 

in historieal fietion. Every eommniiity has m its own Ins orieal 
records the stories of people and resourees 
pattern of onr national development. The ‘ 
building ean be found in almost every- raa.inty and state. Ti c 
stniggle for soil against the forest and climate ™ 

ones own comtnunily. Constitution makinj*. pi i ^ ’ „a^ 
ages of the tumpite, the canal, and air •'■'“P”' 
in the lives and times of people known in ; 

Even more important is the fact that 1;“'' P 
and problems operate in every commnmty aciinst 

obse^-cd in action, as well as worked with, ^ 

Threngh community study of economic Jl" 

the concept of an operating economy. o\c thronch 

understood in local, state, and regional terms 

people who arc familiar to the students. So™' P™“'“ 

come concrete as sve investigate tliein in our 

Possibilities and techniques of community i p 

he made vital and meaningful. 

How May We Use the Community? * 

In five fundamental vvays Uic w 

educational resource. It may provide wncre ' ’ 
people striving, serve as a -e 
and trends in larger areas, and be the scene 
Let’s examine each in turn. 

. • I'nn C Aldricii's Coni* 

■Thu .eetlon I. t.l™ »). SoM SU"'"" (•',0“" 

munttv as a Resource," in S-cial Studies, aimeiilum 

CJiiW^cn, Washinslon: National Couocn for the 
Series, No. 5, 1932. 
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• The commiinily provides concrete data on cultural, in- 
dustrial, political, and geographic facts and relationships. These 
data are tangible, see-able, and describahle. “A business may 
be made real as children see “goods,” “selling,” and transporta- 
tion ” Tliey may see “boolieeping,” “stock,” and deposits 
made by the business representative. A talk svith the business 
man will give some understanding of “management.” With this 
conceptual background, the children may count business enter- 
prises of a given type, compare the work done by each, con- 
sider the number of employees, and estimate the purchasing 
power of those employees, thus securing a valid understanding 
of these matters. 

Political units may be seen on the map of the school district. 
A class %vill End that the homes of its members, when spotted 
on a map of the community, outlines their school district. The 
city and the county may be placed on the same map, and their 
spatial relationships made apparent. The ne'vspapers on the 
table in the classroom have illustrations of community pres- 
sures relating to local problems. 

From the school building, the land-use pattern of the com- 
munity may be seen: business centers, residential areas, manu- 
facturing regions, agricultural sections. 

From a higher building, the pattern of transportation and 
communication may be traced. Then the children may descend 
to visit each aspect seen, and perhaps to explore some in detail. 

Historical depth may be seen in the community as well. 
Canals, old railroads, “ghost” towns, abandoned mines and 
works, even oxbows which show old channels of a river are 
current data telling of the past. Old newspapers, early his- 
tories, and the recollections of older people may offer real data 
on earl)’ days in the community. 

• Tile community may be seen as people of varied races, 
nationali^ origins, religions, and status relationships, all seek- 
ing opportunity for belter living. The impersonality of the 
printed page may be overcome by talking with people. The 
local government becomes part of their own experience as 
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)-ounj; people inlm-icw ihc mawr, llie county supemsor. tlie 
schm\ Ixiarcl member, the director of the hospital, the lalwr 
leader, the county agricultural agent. As such people tell al>out 
their work, their agencies become meaningful as groups ot 
people working together for socially useful ends. 

People run railroads, people manage businesses, people assess 
and collect taxes. Knosvahle. likahic persons fonn the ds-namic 
elements of American life and culture. Some are t jc paren s 
of the pupils, some arc their relathes, t!.eir fricmls. The plan- 
ning of social, economic, and jsolitical life is done by these 
people, many of whom students may meet and know. 

To the community come people from other cities, states, an 
countries. Yankees. Texans. Nesv Yorkers. Oregonians may be 
in }-our midst. So also may people from oilier nations: Mexi», 
Canada, Scotland. Italv. Poland. Spain. India, Japan, the 
Philippines. •The World In Ox» Town" may indeed be a rich 
resource for world understanding. 

. The community may serxe as a case study base for 
generalizing the limitations of individual and civic ac ion. 
Children and adults alike tend to romanticize their own and 
other communities. The selection of a few aspects (the parks, 
the school, the highways) for gcneralizalmu about the whole 
(“the best little community in the world ) may bols er local 
pride, but it does not lead to true understanding. Tlie com- 
munity may be understood belter as children study and com- 
pare their own with other communities. 

The city community is not better than a sma towm, i is 
different, yet it is the same. Greenwich N'illagc. in New York 
City, may seem strange to the visitor from Springfield. Yet 
both have their residential centers, their business blocks the 
"town square,” tiieir church organizatioiis, t leir nen s ip 
groupings, their blighted areas, and their historical S'»es. Tlie 
same social classes, the same social conflicts, are oun in • 
Baltimore’s study of its traffic problem serxes 
the political forces at work in Baltimore and in ® 

A study of New Y’ork City’s food supply funneled by water 
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. The communily provides concrete data on “ 

dustrial political and geographic facts and relationships. These 

to“re tengS , sec-lhle, L describable. “A business may 

tlTe reoLs ciiildren see >ods,- ;sem„g: and 

tion.” They may see 'Tiooltkeepmg” -stock, and deposits 

made by the business representative. A talk svith j*;,® 

man svill give some understanding of -management. With this 

conceptual background, the children may count business en 

prises of a given type, compare the work done by 

Sidet tlie number of employees, and estimate the purchasing 

power of those employees, thus securing a valid understand! „ 


of these matters. 

Political units may be seen on the map of the school distr ct. 

A class will find that the homes of its members, when spottea 
on a map of the community, outlines their school distnc . 
city and the county may be placed on the same map, an e 
spatial relationships made apparent. The newspapers on e 
table in the classroom have illustrations of community pre 
sures relatmg to local problems. 

From the school building, the land-use pattern of the com- 
munity may he seen; business centers, residential areas, manu- 
facturing regions, agricultural sections. , 

From a higher building, the pattern of transportation anO 
communication may be traced. Then tlie children may d«cen 
to visit each aspect seen, and perhaps to explore some in ' 
Historical depth may be seen in the community as we . 
Canals, old railroads, “ghost” towns, abandoned mines an 
worVvS, even oxbow's which show' old channels of a river are 
current data telling of the past. Old new’spapers, 
tories, and the recollections of older people may offer real a a 
on early days in the community. 

• The community may be seen as people of varied races, 
nationality origins, religions, and status relationships, all see ' 
ing opportunity for belter living. The impersonality of t e 
printed page may be overcome by talking wth people. ® 
local government becomes part of their owm experience as 
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j-oiing proplc inton icw ll.r 

scliool lioanl mc-mlicr, tlic diii'ctor ..Lnlc tell alwiil 

lead..,, .I,c county »Sticul.ur.l auent. As m -cl t ^ 
their tsorh, their aRencies hecome *> 

people svorhing together for people assess 

People.run railroads, people niana_,, . dsiiamic 

and eolleet tares. Knorvahle, l.hah le I-'™;';;;;’;;',; p„e„ts 
elements of American life and cul u • pl,TO, 

of the pupils, some arc their rcl3ti\t.s, , jPpse 

uing of soei;i, economic, an.l l>ohtieal ‘ 
people, many of whom cities, states, and 

To the cominnnily conic , oregonuans may he 

countries. Yanlccs, Tcrans. New nations: Mcrico, 

in )Our midst. So also may people Japan, the 

Canada, Scotland, Italy, Polamh f Sed he a rich 

Philippines. -Tlic World in Oor Tossa. ma> mdeen 
resource for world undcrslanding. study base for 

• The cotumunUy inay f. u|„ai and civic action, 

generalizing the limilJitions of tlieir own and 

Children and adults alike tend to ", („,n parks, 

other communities. The selection " .|j,n about the whole 

tile school, the highways) lor gen ' . holster local 

(■the best little community in ^ The corn- 

pride, but it does not Irad • children study and com- 

munity may be tmdersloou 

pare their o\%’n than a small to\\'n; it is 

The city community is no , Villace, in New York 

different, ;c it is the same. Cj«nw,eh 

City, may seem \ .„s tj^eir business blocks, the 

botli have their residentia ’nizations, their friendship 

“town square,” their churc ^ lustorical sites. The 

groupings, their blighted areas, are found in both. 

LJsoLl classes the 

Baltimore s study of its , and in all urban areas. 

trat'S Nr\?rk Sys foml supply fanneled by water 
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,„n.portation and disliibuted by a few 7*'^ 

serves to hinHight the economic processes at vvork m evejy 
town, even m mini villages. To a considerable “lent, the 
analysis of a problem in your o«n community’ is an analysis ol 
Uic problem m other commuoities. too. 

. The community may illustrate problems and trends m 
the larger region, nation, and ^^'or\d. There is hardly a social 
problem which does not appear in some one of its aspects m 
the local community. Shifts in population, search for sources 
of tax income, community betterment, racial and religious ten- 
sions. social and economic class problems— all appea^ t 
scene as well as on the regional and national levels. The federa 
budget and the towm budget are cousins. Sod erosion in YVas - 
ington State is paralleled by the mn-off in your oivn county. 

But while communities have the same basic social, economic, 
and political problems and processes, children must also see 
how the particular expressions of these problems and 
differ. Feeding a small town Is much simpler than feeding 
Chicago. The relation of a metropolis to its hinterland is more 
complex than that of a small city to its county. Natural re- 
sources and customs of the United States may cause our com- 
munities to behave in very different ways from what is usual 


and “right” in European or Asian communities. 

Methods of dealing with problems also show parallels. The 
story of “then and noxv” in the community can illustrate con- 
flicts and adjustments between social and economic groups 
as they have tried to solve their problems in the past. Nodaway 
County, for example, has tried for generations to find a suitab e 
balance between its old agricultural way of life and a 
nial attempt to “industrialize." Tliis is essentially the confiic 
now apparent in Mexico and Israel. So may cor^icts and a 
justments be found in all communities, in the various regions, 
in our nation, and tlirou^out the xs-orld. 

Some international problems may be found in the commu- 
nity. Local products enter into international trade. At holiday 
times one finds many illustrations of “imports” and compara 
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tire advantage." Local groups may Ik: assodateci svitli otliers 
dealing svillt svorld aHairs, snclt as a foreign policy association 
or a UNESCO group. Many problems of any loc.a conimiinil) 
—housing, political representation, taxes, ass an or cr, CTO 
aomie stibiUty-arc problems of localities in other countries 

“•n'l parallels belsvecn local and larger communities must 

not encourage us to oversimplify the pro ems, or y 

most complex. Altlimigb the problems may lie 

proaches made to them at dillerent levels 

Irics are alsvays affected by the history and institutions of the 

• Tlie community may be the scene of /“^g^a’pgrtief. 
the local community that children may con ri "reading 

pate, as svell os ebsers e. In recent years, exc usi e reading 

abonl-has been ''P'j'."'' children have 
proving comnumity living. Krurrment 

attended council sessions dealing wjtli \ 

have shared In the toss-n’s "elean-op- I'," ™ * 

class surs-eys on health and safely ^0^ 

have served as school agencies, and 

cib, have given volunteer services to TOormimUyag 

have participated in lowi fonims a g 

campaigns. 

What Kinds of Commonily Experiences Are Useful. 

11 -clinnl nnd collece classes ollen 
Adult study groups as svell “ ^.iUes Ly help them 
ash svhal specific hmds sHlIs. Certainly no 

develop community. ns, glfern 

Hueprinted anssver can be one follosvang few 

Kill have different P“'P°' 9 * ^ „£ s„ch activities, hosv- 

suggestions may* indicate the na 


, 3 r- olwm to jucgwt ertiviHes appropriate 

•n,l< tut wu prepurd by EeJ-rKd ^ „ p.rt of Ibex profri- 

for students eneaced lo comni<“uty nooj -community Foundations in 

*'onal program in teacher FAncetion 2:126-32; June, 1951. 

Teachw Education “ Jounxd of Teadtet Ednc<B<o 
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ever, particularly if, Nvi* nitice that 

which follow each chapter rn thK tah. 

re»urL°peo°pTMd trips, sS 

nciices with community “87“““- ''“r 3„d in the 

acci.cv representatives, social activities in homes a 

cLmunitj ) ; and earn- 

Parent-Teacher Association activities, civic 
paigns, coordinating council experiences). 

Map the community area showng ^sources,’ water 

mercial. recreational. ^uc^tional and civic cen- 

system, transportation facilities, cu , tvnes of bousing. 

,L, racial aid nationality tesidence 7“ e f pa, tolls, i»- 

Snidy the sources of coiumiinity ^ ’ 

vestments, developments, trends, and probable lutare^^ 

Study tlie community s financial stmctaie Snance 

budget, taxation policies, bonds, interest ra , p 

“rdfuietc;:;.!.! faemtic needs problem, and poss* 

ties of the community, and work with interested serv g 

tions to publici2e tlie finchngs. ct,.tHurp and processes 

Survey Uic community* public super- 

to discover underlying local ambitions ‘mje-poKti- 

stitions, values and taboos, and the actual social-econ P 
cal-religious power structure. such as 

DUcover the community s tension areas and typ » 
boimdor,- disputes, residential ■et'V'bons political and , 

feuds, and from economic, nationality, and racial prej 
discriminations. , j study 

Become acquainted svitb minority groups 
their group histories, customs, contributions, and adjustmen y 

'^Examine slate laws and local ordinances leg^ding 
welfare, and education of cbfldren and youth. Discos er to 
extent such legislation is actually in eSect, and discuss \%n 
tiona! laws are needed. . , 

Study community agencies to leam their organizationa p 
philosophies, programs, and procedures. 
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Unilrrstantl current public relations programs, plulosopliics, ami 
procedures including tliose oE communitj' agencies other than the 
schools. 

Make a comprehensive communit)' survey to discover local 
needs, problems, and resources in such fields ns heaUh, recreation, 
local government, occupational opportunities, art and music, 
home and family life, public safely, and minority groups. 

Work in a variety of community welfare agencies in such fields 
as tlicse: cliildren's welfare, public henltii, social ease work, com- 
munity councils, police depaitment, organized recreation, youth 
activities. 

Cooperate with lay groups and organizations interested in pro- 
moting better schools. This means sustained ncfb'c participation in 
the I’.T.A., ci^^c scrv’icc clubs, women's welfare organizations, 
UNESCO units, eoonlin.'jfing councils, .md the like. 

Plan, conduct, and evaluate organized field trips of s’arious 
kinds, purposes, and ilurations witli children of dilTcrent ages. 

Plan curricular use of community resources by developing sev- 
eral teaching source units utilizing a rich s-arictv of resource 
people, field trips, student interviews, and related documentary 
and audio-visual materials. 

Plan a “community resources slay" whereby educational, busi- 
ness, industrial, farm and lalmr leaders may come to know each 
other's organizations belter through field visits, discussions, drama- 
tizations, and other methods. 

Flan a “community night* program (o depict the history and 
development of the community through song and pageant, displays 
and eThibits, and witli chiki. jouth. and adult participation. 

Flan and organize a school-community museum in cooperation 
with interested local organiz.ations and individuals. 

Campaign with civic groups for improved schools, health 
facilities, recreation centers, emplosTncnt practices, and so on. 

Plot the community’s probable future development, using normal 
expectancy figures in population growth or decline, suburban de- 
velopments, technological prospects, clianging tastes and the like 

By What Criteria Should Community Experiences 
Be Selected? 

Any community experience is w-orthwhile only if it contrib- 
utes m greater degree than tcould othenvise he likehj to the 
educational grow'th of youth and to improvement of the com* 
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miinity. Four general admonitions ate in order whenever it is 
proposed to utilize the commurnty as a field laboratory:* 

« Use the communitv only when fliere are good a priori reasons 
to belies e that it prosides a better sort of learning experience than 
could be moulded ss’ithio the four walls of a school. 

• Use the community only when the time available is adequate 
to permit advance planning and later follosv-up of the experience. 

• Use the community only if the group is small enough to 
permit effective learning by all pupils at all times. 

• Use tlie community for field studies only when it would be 
less effective to bring the community to the school through the 
medium of documentary materials, audio-visual aids, and resource 
visitors. 

Assuming that these suggestions are observed, the next need 
IS to appraise the propos^ project In terms of specific evalua- 
tive criteria, to assure ma.x)muin educational growth and civic 
improvement. By such evaluation, it will be found that some 
proposed activities will be decidedly worthwhile, that a great 
many others must be considerably revised in order to promise 
full value, that a few would be worthless or even harmful. In 
this way, valid standards should save the time and energy of 
both teachers and students. 

No set of standards can be entirely valid. Eacb item in the 
following list may have to be reworded to be fully meaningful 
in your particular situation. Most unportant, no single com- 
munity project will be likely to measure up in full degree to all 
the criteria offered. Nevertheless, some general directives are 
in order, and are presented here to suggest the kind of evalua- 
tive thinking that needs to be done about every proposed com- 
munity project. The criteria below are grouped under two 
heads; Educational Values and Curriculum Content. 


* These suggestions are slightly adapted from Stephen M. Corey, “Utilizatioii 
of Commuaih- Resources in Pa^ Ctudaoce.” In Wilham C. Reavis (ed. ), Th^ 
School ami the Urban Commonifj. pp. 76-78 Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 
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Criteria in Terms of Educaiionai Values 

1. Can the project be related to the present living experiences 
of l>oys and girls? 

2. Does the activity contribute to the development of needed 
skills, habits, ideals, outlooks, and abilities? 

3. Does the .activity promote critical thinking? 

4. Is the experience consistent with tlie maturity level of the 
children? 

5. Does it provide for differences in abilities and interests? 

6. May students share in planning and evaluating the program? 

7. Does the activity Ic.ad to a desire to participate actively in 
community life, rather than to withdraw from it? 

8. Does the project stimulate awareness of our need to improve 
human relations? 

9. Docs tlic activity cultivate a disposition to act for the 
general welfare? 

10. Docs It permit Uic student to assume realistic citizenship 
responsibilities? 

Criferio in Terms of Curricolym Developmenf 

11. Docs the experience acquaint the pupils wjtli the resources 
of their community? 

12. Does the study show the relationships between the several 
aspects, processes, and problems of communi^ life? 

13. Does it provide contact witlr persons who are seen as human 
beings with needs, desires, ideals? 

14. Does it offer opportunity to analy’ze conflicts as well as 
cooperation bet\veea individuals and groups in the com- 
munity? 

15. Does the project rebte to a basic process, problem, or trend 
rather than to superficial aspects? 

16. Does the activity make vivid aod real the basic trends and 
tensions of life today? 

17. Does the experience involve firsthand participation in com- 
munit)’ living? 

18. Does the experience include constructive personal con- 
tribution to human welfare? 

19. Can the project actually improve the quality of bving? 

20. Is the activity wiYhi'n tfte power the stuefenfe to compfete 
with a minimum of adult dominance? 
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What Is a Community Unit Like? 

A noticeable curriculum ttend is that of f 
learnim; in terms of units of svorlc, or units of learning-expe 
rience. Excerpts are now presented to illustr^e ^* “01“ 
the field of community study and serx-ice. ‘ ‘ j'™ 

Detroit, and suggests how a group can stay in 1 
and still study about its community. The second unit, 
Longview, Washington, stresses field trips by committees and 
by the class. Tlie tliird is a resource unit , 

provide flrstliand experience in surveying a 
neighborhood, as a means toward planning and building 
better community. 


Citizenship in Detroit® 

Wfiat the Unit (j About 

“Wbat makes the wheeb go round?” is a question asked by 
many of us. Not only young people but adults have often 
^vondered about such questions as: How are jurors selecteor 
Does the Detroit Street Railway pay city taxes? \yliere is the 
intake system for the Detroit water supply? Wiat is the efiec 
of street lighting on automobile accidents? How are city taxes 
estimated? Is Detroit a healthy city? 

Some of us have taken for granted many of the opportunities 
offered in this city of ours. ^Vllen we realize that it takes a 
great deal of planning and organization to have things m a 
big city run in an orderly fasluon, we will value those oppor- 
tunities more and make belter use of them. 

If a friend came to \islt ns, would we be able to give him an 
idea of the variety of agencies which help to make Detroit one 
of the leading cities in the United States? If we were calle 

' From ■'The Detroit. Michigan, Social Studm Program for Grades en to 
Nine" by Stanley E. Dunond, m Social Siudiei for Young AdofescenM. Julian ■ 
Aldrich (Ed ). CurricHlura Soies No. 6, National Council for the o 
Studies, 1931. Used with permission rf the National Council. 
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upon to give information regarding family scr\-ice and relief, 
such as are gi\’en tlirough the Old Age Bureau, the Do}’s’ 
Bureau, or the Court-Work Bureau, could we? 

Did you know that in one normal year the Bureau of Markets 
was able to contribute more than $OT,000 to tlie City Treasury; 
and that this money was used to reduce the total budget of the 
Department of Public Welfare? Do you know that the cost of 
conducting an election is almost as much for a small vote as 
it is for a large vote; and that much of the preparation must he 
made regardless of the number of registcretl soters who go to 
the polls? 

To be up-and-coming citizens, and to be happy amid the 
conditions in which we live, we need to know something about 
these conditions. Tlic American people are proud of die fact 
that they liave local self-government. T1)C way to get and keep 
good government is to be interested, not only on election day, 
hut every daj' of the year. Tim very closeness of tlio local 
government gi^-es its citizens an opportunity to share its sen’- 
iocs more fully. The local government gives citizens an oppor- 
tunity to make knoum their views concerning the kind of 
service it is giWng and the kind of service it should gi\-e. Young 
citizens liave an opportunity to help make the local govern- 
ment more of a benefit to the community. Boys and girls can 
help to build public opinion which demands honest, efficient 
government. 

In the study of this unit we shall attempt to reach the fol- 
lowing goals: 

1. To develop a better understanding of the city in which we live. 

2. To become acquainted with the actual machinery of government 
in the City of Detroit. 

3. To know how Detroit's finances are managed — what Detroit pays 
ta-ws for, and why. 

4. To become acquainted with the variety of governmental agencies 
which make up the communit)’ life of Detroit. 

5. To realize and appreciate the importance and value of the edu- 
cational, cultural, and recreational facilities in Detroit. 

6. To inrestigate the possibflilies of earning a living in Detroit. 
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The Unif Outime 

1. Detroit — her story and her people 
a Detroit under three flags 

b. A new Detroit after the fire 

c. Pioneer leaders of Detroit 

d. Population growth of Detroit 

e. Industrial growth of Detroit 

2. Machinery of government 

a. Types of government 

b. How cities are organized by tlie state 

c. Organization of Detroit’s govermnent — the City Chatter 

d. Powers and duties of city otBciab 

e. Courts of law in Detroit 

f. Detroit's election system 

3. How the Detroit taxpayer’s dollar is used 

a. Wfiy have tares 

b. \Vho pays taxes 

e. Methods of raising money 

d. How Detroit uses her income 

e. Detroit’s budget 

4. Services provided by our city departments 

a. Protection of life and property 

b. Public health in Detroit 

c. Water supply of Detroit 

d. Public lighting in Detroit 

e. Public works of Detroit 

f. Municipal markets in Detroit 

g. Building and safety engineering in Detroit 

h. Transportation 

i. Public welfare 

j. Cit)’ planning, zoning, and housing 

5. Educational, cultural, and recreational advantages in Detroit 

a. Schools in Detroit 

b. Other ways of becoming educated (movie, newspaper) 

c. Cultural advantages in Detroit 

d. Kinds of recreation offered in Detroit 

e. The Detroit Department of Parks and Recreation 

f. The Detroit Historical Museum 
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6. Earning a living in Detroit 

a. Necessity for a Vnowlodgc of job opportunities 

b. Opportunities for fobs in mdtistiy 

c. Opportunities for jobs in business 

d. Professional opportunities in Detroit 
c. Opportunities for government jobs 

Readings on the Unit 

(Selected materials are listed, such as books, pamplJets, and 
publications of community agencies.) 

Things io Do (Selecfions) 

I, Make a diorama of the founding of Detroit by Cadillac in 1701. 

Show the fort and neighboring Jnth'an vilbgcs. 

3. Make a graph showing tire grosrth of Detroit’s population from 
1810 to the present time. 

5. Make a chart showing the relationship of the mayor, council' 
men, and other city ofRciats to the voters. 

6. Collect clippings from the newspapers which tell of acti\’it{es 
of our city government. 

9. Hold a mock council meeting. Let one member of your class 
act as mayor, let some members act as council members, and 
others as heads of various departments of llie city. This might 
be a budget hearing, at which time heads of departments ex* 
plain why certain funds are necessary in terms of activities of 
their departments. 

14. Find out from a Detroit fa.x notice Jiow the ta.x dollar is used. 

15. Make a list of city revenues other tlian taxes, 

16. Study the proposed Land Use Plan — City of Detroit — Master 
Plan. Report )’our findings on the following elements of the 
pl.an: 

a. Community structure 

b. Neighborhood unit 

c. Housing densities 

d. Industrial, commercial, and residential plans 

e. Public and semi-public uses 

24. Make a booklet containing pictures of jobs connected with the 
automobile industry. 

26. On a map of Detroit, locate the housing projects which have 
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been built up in recent jeats. Explain why public housing is 
necessary in these areas. 

28. A class committee could male arrangements with tlie school 
nurse for a talk on public health in Detroit. 

29. Collect pictures for a bulletin board which will represent the 
cliEerenl businesses in Detroit 

30. Look in the "Want Ad“ section of the Sunday paper and find 
out, (a) what kmd of iobs are most available in Detroit, (b) 
what kind of workers are most in need of jobs. 


Suggesfions for a Summary Discussjon (Selected) 

1. Show how Detroit has been under the rule of three nations. 

What brought about each change of rule? 

4 Explain why certain fields of industry developed in Detroit. 

9. IV’hy js it more difficult for a large citj' like Detroit to make 
changes in its government than it is for a small city? 

19. Do you think a city is justified in borrenving money to put in 
some big public improvements, sudi as building the Belle Isle 
bridge or a new sewage plant? 

21. In \vhat ways is the work of health protection in the City of 
Detroit diSerent from what it was in the past? 


HOW FOREST TRODUCTS AFFECT LIVING IN LONGVIEW* 
(Eight Grade Unit) 


PROBLEMS— 

LEARNINGS— LEARNING EXPERIENCES— 

UNDERSTANDINGS SUGGESTED ACTP/ITIES 


I. How dependent ate the I. 
people of Longview on A. 

the manufactunng of 
forest products? B. 

A. Number employed in 
various industries. 

B. Kinds of forest prod- 
ucts industries. C. 


Discussion of occupations in which 
parents are engaged. 

Committee contact Chamber of 
Commerce to secure figures about 
persons employed in each in- 
dustry. 

Secure information from the 
Longvicui Daily News to leam 
percentage of population directly 
connected with forest products 
industry. 


From At Your Service Communily Resources for Learning. Mimeographed 
bulletin of the Longvie><-, Washington. Public Schools, 1917. 
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iXARSis'G Exrr.niEXcr.s— 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

II. 


PROBLEMS— 

LEAIIXISGS— 

VSDEnSTAXDIXGS 

II. Wlinl forest protliicls are 
nuufi* in Longviesv .ind 
how arc they manufac- 
turt'tl i)n<l ni.irlrini in 
this commuiuty? 

A. Sawmill 

1. Number of »a\v- 
mills in Longview 

2. Source of timber 

3. Kinds of timber 
cut in mill 

4. Manufacturing 
processes 

5. Utilization of lum- 
ber 

6. MarVcls for lum- 
fjcr 

7. Transportation of 
lumber 

Q. Similar coverage will 
be made for each of 
the following. 

1. Pulp mill 

2. P.ipcr mill 

3. Fiber plant 

4. Paperboard plant 

5. PK-wood mill 

6. Shingle mill 

7. Utilization of 
waste products 

a. Sawdust 

b. D.iik 

c. Acid recovery 

d. Binding ma- 
terials 

III. WTiat occupational op- 
portunities in the forest 
products industries are 
av.ailable in Longview-? 

IV. Howmay weplan siithal 
forest products manufac- 
turing may continue in 
the future? 


A. Sawmill 

1. Discussion of forest products 
made in Longviesv. 

2. Visit exhibit efispfay from 
lumber mills at Longview 
Cliambcr of Commerce. 

3. Csillcct pictures which show 
activities in the sawmills of 
our city. 

4. Take a field tnp around the 
industrl.il area of Longview 
to note the location of manu- 
facturing plants and to actii- 
jJJy iislt a saismiU to observe 
manulucluring processes. 

5. .^}.^ke a map of Longview 
showing the location of forest 
products industries. 

6. Write letlCR to obtain per- 
mission to Visit and to secure 
resource sneakers and to ex- 
press thanks for courtesies 

7. Sec motion picture related to 
forest products industries. 

8. Invite guest speakers to dis- 
cuss processes in the manufac- 
turing and the utilization of 
forest products. 

9. Determine reasons why Long- 
view is a manufacturing cen- 
ter for lumber. 


10. Observe the utilization of for- 
est prothicfs in community. 

11. Make a map of the Pacific 
Northwest and locate sources 
of timber, indicate kinds of 
trees grown, inodes of trans- 
portation to the mill. 
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PROBLEMS— 

LEAR-V/NCS— 

UNDERSTANDINGS 


tEARNING experiences— 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

12. Dedde why the Douglas Fir 
is a good source of lumber. 

13. CaiQ an understanding and 
appreciation of specific jobs 
of mill workers. 

14. Compare lumber produchon 
in Longview with that of the 
entire Pacific Northwest. 

15. Write a story showing the 
importance of lumber in our 
daily life. 

16. Take trip to port dock to see 

transportation and markets ot 
forest products. _ 

17. UHUze lumber in industnal 


18. Arrange artistically wood and 
lumber exhibits. 

19. Produce murals showing 
phases of the lumber industry. 

20. Make picture maps. 

21. Draw illustrations for use In 
individual or group projects. 

22. Read stories pertaining to the 
lumbet industry in this region. 

23. Do creative work in music 
and svriling. 

24. Note wa>’S in which impor- 
tance of preservation of trees 
are publicized in this com- 
munity. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD SURVEY’ 

A Me-WS Tow.\n) Piankinc akd Building a Better Commumtt 
In this unit, as in all othei uiuts, there rests with the teacher Ac 
sponsibility for Ae selection and adaptation of this material to fit A® 
interests and abihty of a particular group. It is important Aat the jo 
be limited to a practical size so Aat a feeling of satisfaction and su^ess 
ut 31 result. To do this it may be advisable to select a single area of im- 
provement such as housing or lecieatioa and use techniques as informa 
’ Resource unit produced by the Cmricuium Office, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, 1943. 
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as necessary. On tlic other harjd, In the consideration of (his material 
the children may want to expand into otlier arras. This should not be 
discouraged. 

YOUTH SEHVES THE COMMUNITY. The boys and girls in our 
schools are junior p.)rlners in iMiilding a greater riiil.itJeJphj.i. Tlierc is a 
tremendous rcsers'oir of unused manpower in the joulh of school age. 
One of the most promising ways of harnessing this energy is to channel 
it into city pl.inning and in fact-galhcnng for city planning. Tlicro are 
definite and real ilireclions in wliicli pupils may function. 

1. Tlicy can share in deciding what arc tlic fundamcnl.al elements in an 
idc.il communifj, such as recrratioiul facilities, libraries, good hous- 
ing, transportation, and the hie. 

2. TliC}' ran gather data on tliese factors as they exist in the community 
today. 

3. They can assist in the construction of a worlable program. While this 
is essentially a job for the expert, school children can worl out plans 
that can be applied to the bWl or the neighliorhood. The function 
of the school is to further execution of the planning through public 
education and particip.ation. 

4. They can help the community absorb the plans and gel the people to 
see the possiuililies of iroprovctnenl. They can do this at home, on 
school-radio programs, or at P.T.A. and community council meetings. 

5. Tlicy can help in the execution of the plans for a better community. 
This Is the most difficult part of the program. Older bO)x and girls 
can engage in the actial execution of community improvement proj- 
ects by serving a kind of apprenticeship in the actual construction and 
physical improvement of the community. 

I. ritfc: THE NEICHDOnilOOD SURVEY 

(A Means Toward Planning and Building a Better Com- 
munity) 

II. Grades- 4-5-6 

III. Orientation: 

The approach nccessaw to arouse interest in neighborhood plan- 
ning and building must be based upon the kind of community in 
which a particular group of boys and girls live. The youth in a 
blighted neighborhood lace life with a different set of values and 
goals from those boys and mrls living in a good residential area. It, 
therefore, follows as part or the pre^nning for a unit of this type, 
that each teacher must personally luake a study of the kind of neigh- 
borhood in which her pupils live. Intelligent teacher guidance re- 
(juires a knowledge and understanding of the assets, liabilities, and 
needs of a given community. 

To get bays and gfrfs dfimlag abattt iheic needs for heffer living' 
the teacher may invite them to list the things they like about their 
home and neighborhood and the things they do not like. A discus- 
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Sion of their findings coxipled with a sunilar statement by parents as 
revealed to their boj-s arsd girls will malce a good beginning point 
for a unit on neighb^hood improvement. 

IV. Suggested Method of Trocedme 

A. We Set Up Criteria for the Requirements of Our Needs for Good 
Living 

1. A decent home in a good neighborhood for es'ery person 

2. A neighborhood that is safe 

3. A neighborhood that is attractive 

4. Good clean stores and sei^dce shops within walking distance 
5 A safe place to earn a living 

6. Industnes separated from borne to avoid smoke, soot, noise, 
dirt, and odors 

7, Open sjiace, green space, trees, flos'ers, and sunshine 

8 Transportation that is adequate but not dangerous; ade- 
quate parking space and «1de streets 
9. Clean water and an adequate seisage and rubbish disposal 
51 stem 

10. Wholesome recreatioD places nearby for all age levels 

11. Communit)' center, schools, libraries, nursery schools, mu- 
seums, art centers, and similar social needs 


B. We Plan a Survey of Our Neighborhood to Get More Accurate 
Information: 


Suggestions For Problems 

1. WTiat arc boundaries of our 
neighborhood? 


2. How can ive find where 
most of the boys and ^Is 
in the class hve? 

3. What are the good diings 
we are going to look f«? 

4. What are &e bad things 
we might see? 

5. How can we reeoid our 
findings accurately on the 
spot? 


Suggestions For Action 

1. Teacher draws map of 
school neighborhood on 
board or on large piece of 
paper and class identifies 
streets by names. 

2. Boys and girls work on a 
map of the neighborhood 
and spot the place they 

3. Class discussion, enumera- 
tion, and evaluation. 

4. Class discussion, enumera- 
tion, and evaluation. 

5. Discussion followed by 
demonstration of a block 
study on the board; a free 
hand sketch with vital com- 
menls about what they see. 
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Suggestions For Problems 
6. How can \vc !» sure xs'e 
are going to be able to 
maV.c block study? 


7. How can we sfare tlic job 
o{ getting mfonn.ilion 
about oiir neighlmiiiood? 


40 rn OTAECT 


Suggestions For Action 
0. Class goes out with teacher 
Sor a visit in nrigbborJ)oo<]. 
They all map the same 
bbei: together and com- 
pare their findings when 
they return. 

7. V’ofiintcer committees of 
two Or more to assume the 
responsibility of sliitl)ing a 
given block. (Tlie one they 
iive in it possible.) 
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C. We Make a Survey of Ow Neighborhood; 


Suggestions For Problems 

1. How can we Jcnonv whether 
»ve have more good houses 
Or bad’ 

2. \\’hat kuid of services and 
facilities for good living did 
\ve find? 


3. flow can we use color to 
help show what we found 
in our block? 


4. How can we be sure ou 
information is accurate? 


5. Hosv can we organize the 
information we have dis- 
covered about our neich- 
hood? ^ 

6- How can we get a com- 
plete picture of the nei^- 


7. What things do we need to 
improve in our comnmnity? 


8. \\’hat facilities do we need 
for better Lving’ 


Suggestions For Action 

1. Count number of good and 
bad dwellings, 

2. Make a listing of number 
and kinds of service stores 
in block. List recreation 
facilities commercial and 
non-commercial. 

3. Uniform color code devel- 
oped and used by each boy 
and girl to color in each 
type of information on 
block map. 

4. Boys and girls check each 
other’s block study and 
evaluate the information on 
the block map. Compare 
u'ith land.ure map from 
City Planning Commission. 

5. Committee compiles lists in- 
dicating number and fre- 
quency of each fact dis- 
covered. 

6. Boys and girls arrange 
block studies side by side 
to give complete picture of 
neighborhood. Committee 
transfers findings to large 
single map. 

7. Class analyzes amounts and 
distribution of color code. 
Discuss notations and sum- 
mary lists. Boys and girls 
state definite conclusions in 
written form. 

8. Check findings against cri- 
teria for a good neighbor- 
hood. 


D. We Evaluate Our Ndghborhood in Terms of Our Living 
Hequircments. 
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E. TVe Compare Oiir Nrighborfioocl with Other Parts of (he City: 

1. {loj^s ontl pills cotXact I^HladcIpiiia ffousinp Association nnd 
Citirens Couiacil on Citv Flanninp. These agencies arrange 
an itinerary and guide ifie tour made liy school bus. 

2. Bo)‘s and girls olam'O. nsL questions, and take notes, wfiich 
they use for a later discussion. 

S. Cq)s and girls es’aluatc their oss-n ircighborhood in relation 
to other parts of city just s-isited. 

F. We Select the Communitv NcshI Winch is \Iost Urgent and 
that T\’c Feel W'e Can IX» Something AlKiut. 

G. W'c Interest Others in Tliis Problem by the Means of Language, 
Oiarts, Graphs, Maps. Diagrams, Pictures, and .Models. 

2. W’o plan a solution lor this problem ami illustrate it grapli- 
Icolly. 

2> We discuss it ssith our classmates, teachers, and parents 
tlirouch the school assembh, parent feadiers ossoeialJon, 
school nesvspapcf. and student council. 

S. We visit the City Planning Commission, present our ideas, 
ond get the advice of the ctpcrts. 

n. We hfodify and Ucadjusl Our Pbn to Suit Our Latest Findings. 

I. We interest our neighbors through our community council. The 
coenmunit)' council studies the problem and ivith tlie help of 
experts, a couno of action decided upon. 

J. The local councilman and ward leaders are invited to a com- 
munity meeting where the problem and sii»er«'r'rl solution are 
ofTcred. Governmental aid and acfa'on arc requested. 

K. Action is taken by the city authorities or a plan for continued 
and combined action is proposed. 

V. Possible Pupil Learning Eiperienccs 

A. We Can Bead 

1. Ten Communities by Paul Ilanna 

2. Community Interests — Fart II, by Berman, Fryer, and Ber- 
nard 

3. Youth Shares in Planning a Better Philadelphia 

4. Current articles in school, local, and city newspapers and 
periodicals 
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B. We Can Listen 

1. To ideas of our classmates, parents, and neighbors 

2. To ideas of experts from 

a The Citizen's Council on City Planning 
b The Philadelphia Housing Association 
c I he Redevelopment Authority 
d Tlie Philadelphia City Planning Commission 

3. To the transcriptions 

a. Penn's Greene Country Town by Philadelphia Public 
School Radio Assistants 

b The Soldier Hunts a Home by Philadelphia Public School 
Radio Assistants 

4. To current radio programs 
C We Can Observe 

1 How really to see our neighborhood 

2. How to make a block study 

3. Tlie story told by pictures, graphs, and charts in the book 
called Housing m the United States by Archie W. Troelstnip 

4. A demonstration of Citizens’ Council Model for redevelt^ng 
the area around the Furness Junior High School 

5. How to use a color code for maps 

6. How boys and girls in other schools showed their ideas about 
their neighborhood 

7. Moving pictures such as: 

a. The City 

b. A Place to Live 

e. Building America’s Homes 

d. Expressways 

e. Lifestream of the City 

8 Kodachromes on the Better Philadelphia Exhibition 
D. We Can Take Trips to Other Parts of the City to See: 

1. Good residential areas or blighted neighborhoods and take 
photographs 

Z. iVell planned Ribb'c Housing 

3. Recommended sites of planned improvements by the City 
Planning Commusion 

4. Early Philadelphia as revealed hy pictures and maps at 
Lo^n Square Ldiraiy 

5. The Port of Philadelphia 

6. Evidence of part lack of planning and haphazard building 
and evidence of the same mistakes being repeated today 

7. flistoncal places of hnpotfance in the community 

8. Well planned lecreahon fadlities such as the Salvation Army 
Becreation Center st 12th and Hunfingdon 

9. The Philadelphia City Planning Commission 
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E. W’c Oirj Malo fln«l Do Hiings lo Show Owr Ideas Alwtit Our 

Nci.clilwrliootl such os: 

1. Drawinj* roans of our nrigliboiliooc! 

2. Cliarts. craplis, am! tUapnms of svliat we have or what we 
svhli (n li.ivc in otir community 

3. CoiistmcHnj; paper, wood, or cUy models sliowing the pres- 
ent and future neij;W>oihoo<l 

4. P-ainlinKs. pictures, and signs to tell our story 

5. CoHerling scrap booLs oi> oiir jwogress as revealed by news- 
paper clippings and other material 

C. Arranging Imilctin IhmkI display 

7. Pl.intiug grass, flowers. sliniift>crv. and trees to improve our 
yartls .ind nnglilHirliood s<|ii.tres 

8. Organiring a clean up. p.unt up. fit up, campaign 

9. Helping transform an cinpts lot into a play site 

F. We Gan Talk and Write Alioiit Tilings siicli ns: 

1. Writing letters of invitation for the esperts to visit tis 

2. U'nling letters seeking ilfustrativc and printed material from 
various citv pKinning commissions in tlui coiintrs' 

3. Writing nesv$pa]>cr articles for the school or local community 
newspaper to inform people about our plans 

4. Writing plavs and <lfam.itic slctelics to illustrate wliat we 
want for our community 

5. Pl.mning for graduation esetciscs which use ncigliborhood 
planning as a theme 

6. Talking to the school assembly and p,arenl teacher organiza- 
tion about our ideas 

7. Talking to our neighborhood community council asking their 
advice .mil help 

S. Keeping log liooks as a record of our daily activities 

9, Speaking on radio programs and on telesision programs 

Ecflliiafion 

Throughout this entire unit there should be a growth of the boys 
and girls in many areas. There should be definite evidences of 
knowledge in action, a translation of tliinking into doing. These may 
be measured by .sneetlotal records based on observation of pupil 
behavior or by check lists and other survey techniques. However 
in a unit of this kind there should be certain specific outcomes such 
as: 

A. Growth in sharing ideas with others and working cooperatively 

B. Growth in the ability to see a neighborhood problem and in 

gathering, selecting, and organizing facts to help in its solution 
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C. Incredsed awareness of diaoge tn the environment and in- 
creased courage to erpeiunent with new ideas about neigh- 
borhood improvement 

D. Growth in the ability to assume the responsibility for doing one's 
share of work 

E. Growth in the establishment of the physical and mental health 
habits of cleanliness, neatness, and orderliness necessary for 
health and safe living 

F. Growth in the ability to express findings in language and in 
graphic or three-dimensional form 

G. Growth in the ability to mal-e use of governmental and com- 
munity agencies for improving the neighborhood 

H Such action as: 

1. Empty lots cleaned 

2. Rubbish removed from homes, yards, and neighborhood 

5. Increase of recreational facilities available to all age levels 

4 Homes repaired, painted, and cleaned 

5 Streets, paving repaired 

6. Traffic lights and street lighting installed 

7 Improved transportation and removal of safety hazards 

8 Improved school cleanliness and increased eaucatiooal fa- 
cilities 

9. Community organizations formed for improving the neigh- 
borhood 

10. Flowers, grass, trees, and shrubs, planted as well as other 
neighborhood beautification 

11. Removal of blight forming factors such as industrial nui- 
sances, dumps, junk yards, and dangerous structures 

12. Increased cleanliness of streets particularly on rubbish col- 
lection days 

13. Improved shopping and service facilities 

\TI. Teacfier Aids and Resources 

A. Speakers, discussion leaders, literature, and consultant service 
from 

1. The Fhiladelpliia Housing Association 

1717 Sansom Street 
Ri 6-2485 

2. Citizens’ Council on Gty Planning 

1717 Sansom Street 
Lo 4-32S8 
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3. PJiibtldpJiJ.i City Ptanning Commission 

Market Strrct National Banic Building 
4-074 1 

4, IU-<!cvc!opmonl Autltority of the Oty of Thiladelphia 

21sl and Parkway 
Lo 7-09G0 

R. Audio-Visual Aids 

1. Sound mos'ing piotum (w listing under Part \'.) may be 
pmctircsl with ojrcratot aiwl imclunc from Citircns’ Council 

2. Morlcl Demonstration by Citizens' Council of redevelopment 
of an ol<l neighborliood 

3. Kod.ichromes of Bette? Pbiladclplna Etliibition from Depart- 
ment of Visual Education 

4. Nf.ips — LantI Use. Zoning, Census. Airport. Distribution, 
Recreational Facilities. Ilisliisai-s uml Expressway*. Tlicse 
nuv Iw secured from Crtv I’bunmg Commission. 

5. Models, charts, and sbagrams prepared by other schools 

C. Excursions— Trips planned nnsl guided jointly by Citizens’ 
Cmineil and flouslng Atsocufion. Itinerary may include visit to 
any tjpe of neighborhood or proposed sl!e of city improvement 

D. Consultant service, equirrmenl. ami supplies furnished by Agrl- 
cullun! Department oi Raard of E'ducation for purpose of 
planting neighborhood gardens and impros-ing community parks 

E. Rooks and pamphlets (a number were listed) 

Stich units of work arc usually prcp.ired by commfttees of 
teachers in the form of “resource units” — that is, a kind of file 
of ideas and materials from which functional learning activi- 
ties may quickly be developed with the class as the need arises. 
Those of you who plan lo assemble such units as part of your 
own preparation for directing community activities by students 
would do well to organize your unit outlines around these three 
essentials: 

• Objectives — you must know what you hope your students will 
achieve, and how to evaluate their success. These aims will be ex- 
pressed as skills to be attained, attitudes to be developed, and 
knowledge to be gained. 

• Activities — ^yon must tentatively plan a x’ariet)’ of pupil ex- 
periences to achieve the objectives sought. These experiences 
should be botli interesting and educationally profitable, and should 
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consist of tliree t)-pes (a) initiatmg ectivities to give students a 
broad overvaew of the problem and its relation to the pupil and to 
his communih-; (b) research octioffics to provide opportunity for 
digging rather deeply into the data related to the problem, organ- 
izing the data, interpreting thefr meaning, and then acting upon 
findings for community improvement; and (c) culminating aclici- 
iies which tie together the work done and make the whole experi- 
ence intellectually as well as otherwise fruitful. 

• Materials — you must be familur with numerous materials of 

instruction which contribute to the activities and thereby help to 
produce the desired modifications of pupil behavior. You will need 
to know how to gather various types of data, to see how' particula' 
d.at.i must be interpreted in terms of the sampling done, to draw 
valid conclusions from the information available, and to know 
what specific sources of information are likely to yield what 
of needed help. 

All this planning by the teacher is not in any sense a substi- 
tute for pupil planning, but is done in order to make pupil 
planning more effective when that occurs. The teacher’s pre- 
vious development of resource units will serve to facilitate 
pupil planning, and also to anticipate or guard against many 
difficulties which might discourage the students if they ap- 
proached a problem for which careful preparation had not been 
made by tlie responsible director of learning, their teacher. 

To What Extent Should Students Shore in Planning? 

Young people are actually educated in the direction of their 
own real purposes, rather than according to a teacher’s specific 
aims. Particularly in the field of community study it is impor- 
tant to remember that the child learns what he sets himself to 
learn, whether that be an understanding of an industrial 
teclmique, the procedure for earning an "A,” or the cnjojTnent 
of temporary escape from school. If students are to gain most 
from their community experiences, tliey must have personal 
interest in undertaking (liein, a clear knowledge of what they 
wish to gain, and some standards by which to evaluate the 
true worth of those experiences. 
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Piipil-trachcr planning means coopemlive planning; it is 
not a process by which pupils arc “motis'atccV to do what the 
teacher already wants to do, or arc fooled into accepting the 
teacher's total plan as being really all their own. It should be a 
real give-and-take situation. All the teacher preplanning de- 
scribed above is merely wise preparation by tlic most mature 
member of the democratic group to anticipate possible proce- 
dures, difitcultics, and altcrnalises. The less mature the student 
group, the more essential such prcl/nrjnarj’ teacher planning 
hccomcs. 

As the cooperative planning progresses, the teacher and the 
class members shonhl be alert for suggestions of possible 
community experiences, tcchnirpies of approach, and likely 
problems to be encountered. If students evince no ideas for 
eommwTiity projects, the teacher should suggest several svritabic 
alteniatives as a Imsis for class annh-sis and possible choice. 
However the arrangements are made, the students should fee! 
that tile comimmily project is really their own, and that they are 
responsible for planning and carr^-mg it out. Much of its value 
will he lost if the group feels that it is developing a project 
merely to please a teacher w-ho happens to be interested in the 
community. 

Tiie thoroughness of group planning will depend on the ma- 
turity les'el of the class with which the teacher is uorkfng. 
With younger pupils the le.ichers leadership must be more 
evident and definite; with older students, the teacher should 
continue to guide, hut do so increasingly from the background. 
At any level, however — even in the lower elementary school 
grades — the students will at some time share in planning each 
major phase of the community project. Its purposes W’ill be 
stated by them in words meaningful to them. They will exam- 
ine the different possible ways of carrying out the project and 
will choose the ways they prefer. The teacher will act always 
as a resource person, aiding when necessary but never domi- 
nating the group procedure. 
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Sfudents Execute os Well as Plan 
Students should actively execute the community 
project as well as merely plan it. Tliey can run dowm 
sources of material in Ae school and community li- 
braries, call on agencies for published information, 
cull ne^v•spapers and magazines, search for audio-NTS- 
ual aids, and looh for new sources of information. If 
resource ^sitors are to be inwted to the classroom or 
assembly, the students should act as hosts and chair- 
men All intervuews, questionnaires, and field obsers'a- 
tions ought to be carefully planned by the student 
group. On field trips, survej’S, and study tours and in 
community service projects, work experiences, and 
camping, the students should assume the responsibili- 
ties wherever possible. In doing all these things, bow- 
e\'er, the students should be led to recognize their 
need for technical instruction in methods of approach 
to the community and in public relations generally. 
Finally, students should have personal responsibility 
for publicly presenting the storj’ and results of their 
community experience or project. A report to some 
local organization, an exhibit placed in the school or 
community library, an assembly program, a written 
statement for the nexvspaper — all of these are typical 
culminating actiM'ties svhich will conclude the com- 
munity project wth a fine challenge to the best abili- 
ties of the students concerned. 

Learning Activities 

Discussion Topics 

1. To what extent and in what wsys should the everj’day Jiving 
experiences of the pupil in the community be made a part of the 
school curriculum? 

2. How can community resources best be used in teaching 
academic subjects? In citizensbip education? In guidance? lo 
vocational training? In home economics? 
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3. Wd'cIj of lJ)c llircc units of uwk roproflucoc) in Ibis clwpItT 
seems to be tbc best? In what respects? W’hat basic philosophy 
of education is most in%‘oU*e<l in each one? 

Group Projech 

1. Appoint a class committee to intersiew educational leaders such 
as public and parochial school administnitors. curriculum 
coordinators, school Itoard members, P.T.A. oiRcers, and so on. 
Ash each how the schools in their community now relate to the 
community. Compare findings and evaluate them in the lijjht of 
the community school characteristics listed in Chapter J. 

2. Outline a resource unit on coromunitj* studv, describing your 
assumptions and the cihicational principles insolvetl. 

3. With the help of several friends, outline some of the important 
content that would appear in n community study curriculum for 
cithef die clementafy or the high school. 

4. Suggest ways of correlating the program so ns to avoid un- 
desirable duplication if community resources are to be utilired 
in both the elementary and the high school in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

Ind/vlduol AchVides 

1. Using the guide on page 112, write an analysis of your own 
community-school program planning. Compare this with similar 
reports by other members of your class, identifying common and 
dissimihar factors under each heading. 

2. Make a chart showing typical learnings suggested by your shate 
and local courses of study and curriculum guides. Opposite each 
Such item list varied community learning activities which can 
vitalize the teaching. 

3. Write your home state department of education and your state 
education association for bulletins of possible help to you in 
planning a community resources study and seradee program. 

learning Materials 

The importance of democratic group planning cannot be over-empba- 
sized. Sound guidance and practical suggestions for such planning \vith 
children, adolescents, and adults are found in several etoellent volumes 
of recent years. Group Planning In Edwcofion (1943) and Totrord Better 
Tcoclifng (1949), both yearbools of the NEA’s Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Develcminent, are good starting points. The former 
offers convincing evidence that demociaiic group behavior is inherently 
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a mailer of developing social outlooks and skills through direct experi- 
ence \\^lh group planning in classroom and in community. In the latter 
you find that demociatK, d)’»ainic group planning is implicit in cadi 
of its chapters, especially 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. In their Cooperotite Pro- 
cedures m Learning Alice .\fiej and associates (Teachers College, Colum- 
bLa, 1952) present scores of concrete, often q«ote<omplete, descriptions 
of )ust how our generally accepted principles of group planning can actu- 
aHv be put into classroom pacbce. Loretta Hee’s How to Do Coop- 
erut'ie Planning (National Council for Social Studies, 1952) presents 
fiind.imenfal principles in concise form. Group Experience by Bernice 
Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy (Harper, 1943) offers working answers to 
the fjuerv How shall youth be taught in order to render more effective 
service m and for democracy^ 

Guides in building units of study centering about community life are 
scarce Among the best is the Santa Barbara County Teachers Guide for 
Use of Community Resources {Schauer Printing Studio, 1941) which 
provides excellent correlation of problems and pupil activities. The Uni- 
versitv of Minnesota's College ol Education has produced Using; Com- 
munlly Resources; Khirtrafac Experience Units {or Grades One to S£i 
(1948) This pamphlet tells hotv commuruty resources enrich learnings, 
discusses the nature of erpeticnce units, an^ outlines nine units in vari- 
ous interest areas. Bndses Between the School and the Community is the 
title of another pampUet, issued by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cahon in 1949, It presents many brief cases cf junior high school prac- 
tice. 

General directions for preparing resource units are given in most good 
textbooks on teaching methods. Two smailer treatments are Juhan C. 
Aldnch's “How to Construct and Use a Resource Unit” (New Y'orV.: 
Joint Council On Economic Education. 1931) and a Cfeoring House 
article (January 1932) of the same title bv Edgar Draper and Cordon 
Gardner. Resource units in cominuraty life understanding have been 
published by the National Council for the Social Studies in its Commu- 
nity Study Series, including The Structure of Local Government, by 
Bishop and Starrall; Parties and Polices in the Local Community, by 
Fisber and Stamtl; and Community Planning in a Democracy, by Bishop. 
Lamb, Smith, and Starratt. In the periodical literature you will find 
teaching unit outlines and descriptions such as the following; 

“Workers WTio Help Us Live; a Second Grade Activity,” Bertha S. 
Shockley. Describes a two-monOis* second-grade unit on workers in the 
local commuruty. Lists geoeral amt objectives, progress data, trip* 
taken and their outcomes and the script of the play written by the 
children as their eliminating activi^. American Childhood 23:11-16; 
Januai}’ 1933. 

"Our Community; a Correlated Social Studies Unit of Activity," M. E- 
A pimaiy and 7iAe7medis4e grade unit outline on ihe study 
of the local community Lie. Begiiming with the home, the cluldren 
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consiclcrctl tl>o scliool, tlie thurcK occiipalion? of town and conntr)' 
people, protecfcirs In tlic comfntinrtj'. tfjnsjwrtal/on. and so forth, and 
then made a soci.i\ map. Cmir Teacher 50.88-09, Scplcmber 1938. 
“Community Life," U. F. Carr. An illustrateti unit of work, including 
ovcm'ew. objectives, suggestctl ptoccilures. sample content for pri- 
mary grades, middle grarles and tipper grades, and possible activities 
b.as«l on the imil. Iti-slniclof 49 37-40. June 19-10. 

"Community I[elpcts; A Unit with Aetmtics and Tests." B. C. Flath. 
A priro.ary grade unit on the artiviiies of policemen and firemen. Grade 
Tfocher 5S.21; Fclmiarv 1911. 

"\t’hen \Vc Went to the Mnsciim. a Unit for rrim.irs' Crailes," Elizabeth 
C. Miller. Unit outline, inclwlmg introdiietion, prep.ir.ition for tlic trip, 
the trip itself, correlations, ami culminating activilv. /iistrocfor 51'17, 
74; Febniar)' 1912. 

Unit on CommtinUy Helpers." Emma Cohlen Outlines a unit for pri- 
mary grades, including approaches. ohjoctivTS. develojiment. materials 
of instruction, integration and dcsircsl generalizations. Ititirucior 
5f,'25, SJ. 83. September 1915. 

A ‘Slow English Class' Inscstigaics Commiinitv Living.” Joy E. Creeno. 
An account of n teaching unit emplosing firstham^ espenenocs and 
induetisely dcs-cloping ooncepf* «''di a first-term high school class. 
English Journal 40'339.3-n, June 1951. 

Modoa Piefurtt 

Learning; Through Cooperative Planning. An elementary school decides 
to participate in the community’s annual spring clean-up and beautifi 
cation campaign. Througli democratic guidance, the cliildrcn gam real 
experience in cooperative planning tovs'arti that goal. Teachers College, 
Columbi.i University, 1948^ 20 minutes. 

We r/an Together. A companion film for tlic high school level. Here an 
eleventh-grade group plans cooperatis-efy for learning in its core class 
Over a period of several months. Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, 19 18, 20 minutes. 

fiirn Strips 

Tlic Department of Initnicl/on and Guidance of the Chicago Public 
Schools is producing a Curriaihim Filmstrip Series, first of wliich is “Im- 
proving Teen-Age Bclationsliips in the Community," a 37-minute 
sound-filmstrip. This is an exceHenl portrayal of unit-tlevelopmmt pro- 
cedures in a typical city setting — 10 pupils, fixed desks, and so on — 
showing committee activities, a community survey, field trips, resource 
people, ll'ays of infegraft'ng such stcUvitTes with the three Ms are stressed, 
as is evaluation in terms of better human relations. 
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a matter of developing social ouUooks and sldlls through direct experi- 
ence wth group planning in classroom and in community. In the latter 
you will find that democratic, dynamic group planning is implicit in each 
of its chapters, especially 3, 4, 5, 6. and 7. In their Cooperative Pro- 
cedures in Learning Alice Miel and associates (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 1952) present scores of concrete, often quote-complete, descriptions 
of [ust hoiv our generally accepted principles of group planning can achi- 
all\’ be put into classroom practice. Loretta Klee’s Hoto to Do Coop- 
erative Planning {National Council for Social Studies, 1952) presents 
fundamental principles in concise form. Group Experience by Bernice 
Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy (Harper, 1943) offers working answers to 
the cjuen’. How shaU youth be taught In order to render more effective 
service in and for democracy? 

Guides in building units of study centering about community life are 
scarce. Among the best is the Sonfo Bartxsra County Teachers Guide for 
I’se of Community flesoH/m (Schauer Printing Studio, 1941) which 
provides excellent correlation of problems and pupil activities. The UiU- 
versitv of Minnesota’s College of Education has produced Cfsi'ng Com- 
munity Resources Illurtratii-e Expenence Units for Grades One to Six 
(19^8), "rhis pamphlet tells how community resources enrich learnings, 
discusses the nature of eepenence units, an^ outlines nine units in vari- 
ous interest areas. Bridges Between the School and she Community is the 
till® of another pamphlet, issued by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation tn 1949, it presents many brief cases of junior high school prac- 
tice, 

General directions for preparing resource units are given in most good 
textbooks on teaching methods. Two smaller treatments ate Julian C. 
AUr.th’s “How to Construct and Use a Resource Unit” (New York: 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 1951) and a Clearing House 
article (Janu.ity 1952) of the same title by Edgar Draper and Gordon 
Gardner Resource units in community life understanding have been 
pubkshed by the National Counefl for the Social Studies in its Commu- 
nitv Study Senes, including The Structure of Local Government, by 
Bishop and Starratt; Parties and Pohfics in the Local Community, by 
Fisher and Starratt; and Community Pfenning in a Democracy, by Bishop, 
Lamb, Smith, and Starratt. In the periodical h’terature you will find 
leaching unit outlines and descriptions such as the following: 

*’^V others Who Help Us Lave; a Second Grade Activity,” Bertha S. 
Shockley. Describes a two months' second-grade unit on workers in the 
local community. Lists general unit obj'ectives, progress data, trips 
taken and their outcomes and the script of the play written by the 
children as their culminating activity. American Childhood 23:11-16, 
January 1938. 

Our Community; a Correlated Soraal Studies Unit of Activity,” M. E- 
Moznett. A primary and intermediate grade unit outline on the study 
of the local community Me. Beginiung with the home, the children 
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How Are Community Maferiols l/seful? 

AH community teaching materials — whether documentary 
or audio-visual in tj’pe, national or local in scope — help bring 
llie world into the classroom. In books and other documentar)’ 
matermls is stored the whole intellectual heritage of the Im- 
man race, as well as a wealth of contemporary data necessary 
for mtcHigcnt solution of current community problems. Audio- 
visual materials furnish particularly vivid ctpcrtcnccs while 
also freeing the learner from semon' limitations of time and 
space. Spcci.a! %‘alucs of each basic type arc u’cll north noting; 


Doctimcntary Materials 
Promote development of the $ci- 
cntiGc attihide in the analysis of 
eomnuinily traditions, interests, 
values, and so fortfi, since of 
all Informational sources, the 
printed page may be the most 
impersonal and the least emo- 
tional. 

Stimulate needed perspective 
by providing comp.nrablc tkat.! 
from communities distant in 
space or time. 

Permit intelligent solution of 
community problems by basing 
both analpis and policj'-mak/ng 
upon accurate data. 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Make real the past as they re- 
crc.ite for the student dramatie 
ami authentic episodes of his- 
tor)’. 

Proxadc a simplified view of 
complex thita, and thereby ren- 
der cnmplicalcd physfcul, social, 
and aesthetic situations more 
easily discernible. 

Furnish vivid, vicarious experi- 
ences as a basis for intellectual 
analysis, comparison, and gen- 
eralization about community 
processes and problems. 

Economize time by presenting a 
wealth of impressions in a well- 
organized, concise, and intrin- 
sccally interesting manner. 


Many learning materials of national scope are of great 
significance but will not be mentioned here, even though they 
may be used to excellent advantage in local community study 
and service projects. Tins chapter deals only xvith teaching 
materials which are directly related to local community situ- 



CHAPTER 6 


Community Materials 


Teachme materials drassm trom the community are of two 
chief typesi printed or switteo, and audio-visual. Lets mar- 
cate specific kinds o! each tj-pe; 


Documentary Materials 
Books, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, bulletins, diaries, 
church and school records, pub- 
lic documents, deeds, abstracts, 
bank statements, bills of lading 
all learning materials de- 
signed to be read 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Charts, graphs, maps, pictures, 
photographs, objects, specimens, 
models, stereographs, slides, 
filmstrips, motion pictures, re- 
cordings, radio and television 
programs — all learning mat^ 
rials to be vieiccd and/or heard. 


.IgllCU 

We mav usefully consider both types of community mate- 
rials in terms of their scope; that is, whether they N\^re prt^ 
duced for a national or even wider market, or were designe 
specifically for local community, state, or perhaps regional 
needs. Here again a contrast may help to clarify the difference. 


National Coverage Materials 
Encyclopedias, biographical dic- 
tionaries, cumulative indexes, 
almanacs, textbooks; most other 
books, magazmes, and motion 
pictures; network radio and 
television shows — all such ma- 
terials mtended to appeal to a 
geographically wide market. 


Specifically Local Materials 
State sourcebooks, city directo- 
ries; photographs, slides, motion 
pictures, radio and television 
programs of local origin, tape 

or wire-recorded interviews— aU 

such materials produced tor 
essentially local community use. 


This chapter is by EmvARo G. Omen and Ai.vcJ B. Roberts. 
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Tl.cse and many other important factors arc s'-'"'’" 
tl,c nation as a svholc, for end. of several 8™^^ 
icllions. for every state, every coonty, every “ 

over 2.500 people, every rural non-farm and ^ 

of each county: and for all unincorporated places of 1,000 

Tj“Hs,,es 0, the '’opofntion Censns v^e is 
nublished as 51 separately Wnd ItooVs. 49 of which co 
S and the DisWet of Columhia. Each 
cates the information given for that state ... the 8 
on the Noinher of Inhobilents. Separate ‘ 

population are given lor some areas. Vejy- 
Is pnWished also for estremely ™ 

tracts-) and even tor single k 

svhich there are more than 10.000. are he 7"' ^ 
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cities of over 250.000 people) and thc.r '7'“;“ 
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lished. These nnpubUshed statist.es can be “777^7 
^7;t^a%l1o°" of L^res .vhich had a popn- 
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ations, or are specifically produced by local community inter- 
ests for their ovto vicinity. We shall look first at documentary 
materials, then at some audio-visual approaches. 

What Community informotion Can Documentary 
Materials Provide? 

Every ten vears Uncle Sam collects a vast deal of informa- 
tion about all of us, ran^ng from the month of the year in 
which \se were bom to the income we receive — and whether 
or not we own a television set. Rural and urban sociologists 
have made thousands of surv’eys of such matters as standards 
of hv ing, status of youth, housing conditions, social disorgani- 
zation, and consumer interests. Nfany agencies and organiza- 
tions, both pviblic and private, are constantly gathering and 
frequently publishing social data of many kinds. Much of all 
this information aiwut community living is readily available 
to the student of the community if he knows where to look 
for Jt. So let’s see no>v what documentary sources are most 
valuable in local community study. We shall examine some 
sources useful in five areas of interest: population, local his- 
tory, economic conditions, social welfare, and intergroup re- 
lations. 

Populolion 

Who are your neighbors? If you really want to know their 
characteristics as groups, your primary source of documentary 
information is tlie latest United States Census. Here you can 
find detailed facts about such matters as these: 

Age, sex, and racial compositioo 
Number of foreign-bom by country of origin 
Marital status 
School enrollment 

Number of years of schooling completed 
Kinds of work done emjJc^’ed people 
Family incomes 
Changes in residence 
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data on populatinn sliowrd tlint <0 per criil of Uio 
75 per ini of tl.o i>nlontinl school enrol hncnl — . 
of the tliirtccn cimmcnition districts iuv«*l'f< • * ‘‘ ” 
other ten. lliis simple fuel rtpbmcd the rr.isnn for the com- 
munity conflict aiul pros’ided part of the basis or i s 
ment. 

locol Hiriory . . 

IIowcNcr small vonr community may he, a 
Millsiirclv (lisclost! many hinds of dcK-uinentar) iiu tn. 
lag upon its earlv settlement, later tlcvclopint n . ‘ ^ 

noted leaders, major advances and sct-hachs. . ‘^'Yrnreserveti 
legal records in the conntv courthouse. J’. diincs 

in hbrnrics and hy historical societies, o d letters luul^ 
treasured hy local families, church and 
minutes of the proceedings of local ’ „jces of 

rounly histories— such arc some of the pn . 
community Information which can l>c used to 

MTOhre'enreh Ins boon (lone and stale a°[ 

all of the American states. Tlicsc . .ug stale, 

tailed references to many local communities mi 
and often reproduce simificant '-1 documcn^^^"^ 
record materials. Your State Library and ' ,..hich mav 
socialion can refer yon to such inspection i'n 

Dot base been published but are as'ailabl P 

manuscript form. , , „ .. -r .],e Works 

During the 1930’s, the Federal Wntcre Pr j wealth 

ProjecU Administration compiled and had P" * i,istorv and 
of valuable information about our country’s public 

g^graphy. These publications may valuable 

libraries. Tlicy include the American Cinde bene 
set of guidebooks, one for each of the ^ pamphlets, and 
“a Life Series, along wth numerous boo . P -.jgj’ bis 
Mels reporltog o„°many aspccls of local con,mun.l.es 
lory', culture, and development. 
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lation of o\ cr 50,000 in the pre\'ious Census year, you can find 
in (he current Census reports much information classified by 
city blocks These figures are published in a series of bulletins, 
one for each of the “hlock cities.” Maps included in these bul- 
letins permit identification and location of each block u'itliin 
the entire city. 

If you live in a rural area, you can turn to the United States 
Census of Agriculture for considerable information about the 
people of your county, including their age levels, tj'pes of resi- 
dence, their color and race, years on the farm, and their tenure 
as farm operators. 

Compact '“ready reference” volumes summarizing the Cen- 
sus returns are the Census Bureau s own 1952 Coiinitj and City 
Data Book and its similar publication of 1953. The former 
presents in compact manner 101 selected items of data on the 
economic and social characteristics of each county in the 
United States, and 92 items for each of about 400 of the larger 
cities. The latter includes statistics from the 1950 Censuses of 
Agriculture, Population, and Housing, as m-cU as selected series 
from the Censuses for Business, Manufacturers, and other 
fields. Both are designed for those who need a compact, single 
source of data relating to counties, cities, and metropolitan 
areas. 

Should jtJu require more statistical information about a par- 
ticular community tlian appears in the Census reports, )’OU 
can ask the government to provide it for you. The Bureau of 
the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and Etomestic Cbmroerce, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, among other federal agen- 
cies, will make special tabulations of unpublished information 
at the cost to you of transcribing or assembling the needed 
data. The requested information can be supplied, if desired, 
by census tracts; that is, by the original small enumeration dis- 
tricts themselves. The usefulness of these small districts is 
illustrated by the case in one community where opinion was 
sharply divided as to wbeth«r or not to build a new school, 
and wheTe to locate it, if built. Examination of die census tract 
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FnjnJ/i/ /ncornc liumbcr of Families Jlcccivin^ This Income 


Level 

Toirn A 
(4,025 families) 

Tou n n 
(4,435 families) 

$3,000-4,000 

330 

ISO 

4.000-5.000 

3S0 

270 

5,000-6,000 

593 

4S3 

6,000-7,000 

393 

530 

7,000-9.000 

4S0 

813 

over $10,000 

260 

1,075 

medirtn income 

$4,670 

$6,703 


In the light of these figures, in which town would you think it 
hest to live if other things were cqwal and your family income 
was $5,500? Why? 

In rural areas the Censns of Agricultnre, taken e\’cry five 
years, is most useful. This gives detailed statistical data on 
these and other significant items by counties and state eco- 
nomic areas: 

Number of farms, acreage, value, and farm operators 

Farms by size, by color and tenure of operator 

Facilities and equipment, fann labor, farm cspcridilures 

Livestock and livestock products 

Specified crops hars'csted 

Farm characteristics for commercial farms 

Farms classified by value of products sold, by tj-pe of farm, and 
by econarnic classification 
Value of products sold at the source 

This report is published in 34 parts, covering all geographic 
regions of the United States and with individual bulletins for 
each of the agricultural states. A second major volume pro- 
vides these statistics classified by' subjects rather than by’ coun- 
ties, tlius permitting interesting comparisons of local develop- 
ments with trends in larger areas. Other Census of Agriculture 
volumes deal with irrigation and the drainage of agricultural 
lands. 

By using census figures through two decades, for example. 
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Ine^penjive books and pamphlets dealing with local and 
regional histor)*, geography, and biography are published by 
the Government Printing Office and are for sale at nominal 
cost Free price lists of such materials may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents in Washington, D. C. 

Historical and conteinporaty fiction can do much to infuse 
the breath of real life into otherwise musty records and dry 
statistics. Among the best of such regional and locale writings 
are the books of Hervey Allen for the Colonial frontier, Joseph 
Lincoln for Cape Cod, Dorothy Canfield Fisher for Vermont, 
Walter Edmonds for New York Slate, Ellen Glasgow and Et- 
skine Caldwell for the South, Zona Gale and Willa Gather for 
the Midwest, Edgar Lee Masters and Harold Smilan for Illi- 
nois, Walter Havighiusl for the Great Lakes region, William 
Faulkner for Mississippi, Marjorie Kennen Ra^vlings for Flor- 
ida, and Zane Grey, Bex Beach, Vardis Fisher, and Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes for the West. There are also books like Par- 
fridge’s Country Lawyer, Hough’s Country Editor, and 2>eUa 
Lutes’ Country Schoolma'am which offer rich insight into 
earlier community life and its human values. 

ffconomic Conditions 

From the Census reports you can discover the numbers, 
age-groupings, color, and nativity of workers employed in 
your community in each of the more important kinds of occu- 
pations. By contrasting these findings with similar items in 
previous decennial Census volumes, you can analyze major 
occupational trends and problems. In similar fashion you can 
work out a kind of general inde:c to community economic wel- 
fare ( and hence to a host of related considerations ) by noting 
the numbers and ivorking out the percentages of local families 
by their income levels. 

To illustrate, tlie 1950 Illinois census volume shou’s tht 
following classification of incomes in two adjoining towns, 
both suburbs of Chicago: 
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data concerning the housing conditions of the American peo- 
ple, including these factors; 

Number of dwelling units classified bj* occupancy and tenure 
T>T;)e of structure 

Condition of stnicturc and plumbing facilities 
Year built 

Number of occupants and persons per room 
Heating fuel used 
Refrigeration equipment 
Television 

Contract monthly rent 

N'aliie of one-dwclling-unit stnicturcs 

This housing information lias been puhltshcd also for each of 
the 209 “block cities" (population over 50.000). There is one 
bulletin for each of these citfes. Maps included permit identi- 
fication and location of each block within the city. 

Housing conditions in cities and in counties may be studied 
through use of the Census of Housing volumes, one for each 
of the states. Page 19 of the iiirfiono volume, for e-tample, 
shows that Gary, Indiana, has a total of SS,283 dwelling units, 
of which 4,570 have neither bathtub nor shower. Gary is an 
industrial city, with special problems of cleanliness because 
of that fact. We svould surely expect community schools in 
Garj’ to take account of this problem as they dev'elop a life- 
centered curriculum program, just as we expect community- 
minded educators anywhere to Jiave similar concern for signifi- 
cant problems in their own communities. 

Local health conditions and problems may well be studied 
■with Vital Stotistics of the Vnited States, 1949 as background 
materials. This volume, published by the Federal Securit)’ 
Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics, presents detailed statistics on births, marriages, and 
deaths (including infant mortality), median age at first mar- 
riage, death rates by age, race, and sex, and numerous other 
subordinate aspects. Many of the data-categories are anal\-zed 
by states and counties. Comparisons between communities 
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table. 


— 

= — == 

ITEM j 

1935 

1940 

1915 

1950 

1,665 

1795 

Number of firm-* 

2,166 

1413 

1,949 

153 7 

1,757 

175 6 

Full onTiers 

Tenant farmers 

749 

1.041 

4S1 

6S7 

952 

«8 

675 

658 

37.5 

421 

23.3 

Number of ffaifk^us 
Number of apple tree' 

351,992 

9.783 

253,259 

6,355 

187,013 

5,013 

171,513 

3,055 

1,036 

1,356 

1,226 

Telephone' 

I„lectricitv 

Tractor' 

1 1 1 

935 

426 

834 

969 

659 

991 


Some mterestmg trends appear ® Comily. 

for those considering agriculture as a cMeer m . j ^ 

Apparentlv farms are declining in number whUe j 

ste, and that more and more farmers own *e,r o'™ 
have been able to electrify and mechanize their hoWm s. 
haps former diversiBcation of products— as 'eP'of=”'' J 
chichens and apples, at least-is declining though th.sjs^ 
sumption, like all others thus made, would 
checking against other factors before being accepted 

Social Welfare 

The community school needs adequate and *** 

concerning community housing, health, recreation, socia g 
des’ activities and the like. Not olhervvise can it expecr 
become effective in helping to improve the qua ity ° , 

through education. Facts are the tools of intelUgen ac i 
community improvement. So we turn once more to 
eral Census as a primary source of information. 

The 1950 United States Census of Housing offers d 
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In all of the larger cities and in many of the smaller ones 
there are active lunnan relations agencies, some private, such 
as the National Conference of Christians and Jews, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B’rilli. and the Urban League, 
and others governmental, such as state and municipal com- 
missions on Imman relations. Tlieir publications and reports 
will be cYO-openers to most people not olhersvise informed 
about the progress and problems in intergroup relations in 
our local communities generally, as well as tbrougbovit the 
nation. 

The status of civil rights in your community may be indi- 
cated liy local laws and municipal ordinances, by newspaper 
stories and editorials, and by local reports of inlcrgroup agen- 
cies. If yours is one of the states or cities which has Fair Em- 
plojTncnt Practices legislation you may secure information in 
this area from the appropriate government agency. 

What Audlo-Vhool MoterioU Are Useful? 

Literally hundreds of different audio-visual items arc avail- 
able as “open doors" to enrich and actualize the community 
school program. Let's examine ten major categories of such 
learning materials to see how this can be. 

Graphic Documents Are V/tol 

Altliough charts, graplis, and maps are in one sense docu- 
mentary materials, they arc listed here because they all in- 
volve a greater degree of visual perception than do printed 
and written words alone. All are schematic representations of 
reality rather than verbal descriptions of it; they are, therefore, 
properl)’ included among other visual aids intended to help 
students interpret the community more meaningfully. 

Tables and organization charts; pictographs, line, bar. and 
area graphs; physical, population, historical, literary, health, 
and relief maps are all amon^ the various kinds of graphic 
documents which may be used to picture such categories of 
community data as the following: 
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.„d city offices of puWic cvdfae, g;-^, “gendes 

cies and the hke. Many cities have Councils ot tiocia h 
ivliich piihhsh directories, have access ^ ® ,i„es 

reports, ’^and maintain active research departments, 
loLl reports of teal significance to the common y 

gram have been publicized only m local “"'W ' and your 

mlv in typescript form. Often your public library an y 
local college ot university department of sociology 

^'Slhot "n'iut nile delinquency -d 

be secured from court judgM, poIiM I'™ (see 

u-otkers such as probation officers. If a social 

page 160 ) is made to spot such factors as dehnq 

deuces, value ot rentals of their homes, 

sections, locations o! recreational faciljties. and the 

significant associations ate likely to be found. 


infergroup Relations 

The extent, intensity, and significance of group 1 ’ 

discrimination, and segregation should be of prima^ 
to every community, and certainly to the rommum ) 

Race, religion, nationality origin, and socio-economi 
L the mV factors heL As already indicated, much ^ 
of these kinds can be secured from the census repor - 
mation about the religious denominations may be oun 
United States Census of Religious Bodies. Denommatio 1 
liefs and rituals may be belter understood by releren 
appropriate articles in such standard encyclope 
gion as the Catholic Encyclopedia, the Jca'ish Ency P 
and tlie Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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the Public Affairs Pamphlcls and in tlie University of Chicago 
Round Table Transcripts. 

Sheets of standardized pictorial sjTnbols Ijave been espe- 
cially prepared for schools, and may 1 m; purchased at small 
cost from Pictorial Statistics, Co., 144 East 24fh Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. Interested teachers will find a comprehensive 
treatment of piclographic possibilities in Rudolph Modley’s 
IIow to Use Pictorial Statistics. 


Land-Use Map 

This is a special tj’pc of map, constmcled to show just how 
the land space of a given area is utilized for productive (or 
nonproductive) purposes. It is an original drawing, done to 
scale upon the basis of actual field investigations, and is best 
finished in the follo'ving commonly used colors; 


Lano-Usc and Color Desigsattoss 


Type of La.vo-Use 
Forest 
Water areas 
Farm land 

Dwellings (1-2 family) 
Dwellings (multiple) 
Commercial buildings 
Industry (light) 

Industry (heavy) 

Transportation 

Public buildings and grounds 

Recreational areas 

Scenic and historical places 

Welfare institutions 

Vacant land 


SucccsTED Color 

Dark green 

Light blue 

Golden yellow 

Orange 

Light brown 

Red 

Violet 

Purple 

Black 

Pink 

Lemon yellow 
Dark blue 
Dark brown 
Wliite 


Often it %vill be necessary to differentiate land-use within 
one or more of these major categories; that is, to distinguish 
superior, average, and inferior housing areas, or to indicate 
agricultural land devoted to com in contrast to that sown in 
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• Populations Sex, ags, radal and nationality compositjon; 
changes in numbers and tjrpes; presOTl residential areas. 

• History: Early settlements, community growth and ertension, 
chronologv of dates, location of existing historical sites and budd- 
ings, genealogy of famous families. 

• Geography: Land use and productisdty in relation to natural 
factors such as mountains and plains, ss-atervvays, climatic condi- 
tions, vegetation, animal fife, soil composition, scenic areas, mmeral 
and oil deposits 

• Political Organization: Political areas and boundaries, seats 
of government, principal cities, relationships betsveen governmental 
divisions, lines of administrative authoriri' and responsibility. 

• Economic Conditions: Land ownership and values, industrial 
development, agricultural regions and products, changes in price 
level financial balance sheet, productive capacity, unemplojinent 
by years 

• Public Welfare: Occupational distributions, delinquency 
areas, housing conditions, racial and natio&ality residential group- 
ings, health conditions, illiteracy rate, recreational facilities, life 
expectancy among diSerent races, frequency of accidents, welfare 
agencies. 

• Transportation Facilities: Streets and highways, railroads, 
bus lines, ship and aviation routes, locations of terminals, toll roads. 

Specific directions for preparing most types of graphic docu- 
ments need not be given here. Three nevver varieties of the 
graphic document, however, do merit brief mention because 
they are so ver)’ useful in the community study procedure. 
Let us therefore consider the techniques of fashioning pictorial 
charts, land-use maps, and social base maps. 

P/cfor/oI Charts 

Sometimes called a "pictograph,” this chart is an arrange- 
ment of realistic or symbolic pictures in such manner as to 
tell a statistical story. To make a pictorial chart, standardized 
sjTnbols appropriate to the subject matter are either purchased 
or drawn. These sy-mbols are cut out and pasted upon a paper 
or cardboard background, wbich is then properly lettered and 
titled. Excellent examples of this technique may be found in 
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even though their scale of one inch to the mile is rather small 
for most effective results as a social hasc map. 

The nc.vt step is to procure or make a numlier of small 
graphic symbols to incUcate tlic generic types and geographic 
locations of different governmental, educational, religious, wel- 
fare, social, recreational, commercial, and other community 
agencies. The Hussoll Sage Foundation (130 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y.) has developed a scries of standard sym- 
bols. Pins or thumbtacks with variously colored heads may 
also he used to designate major types of agencies. Their chief 
disadvantages arc that the agencies they represent are not 
self-evident— as they arc in the case of the printed symbols — 
and also that in order to affix them the map must be mounted 
in some rigid fashion. 

The final step is to attach the chosen symbols in their proper 
places upon the map, and to add appropriate captions and a 
descriptive legend. Tlien the map is ready for display and use. 

Tlie construction of such a local land-use or social base 
map often stimulates student interest in the larger community 
areas, and in their relationships to the immediate locality. To 
illustrate: if the map is designed (o show the community’s im- 
portant industries, the questions will arise: "Where do these 
industries get their raw materials? And where do the finished 
products go?" The answer to these and other similar questions 
calls for stud)' of larger and larger areas, and of other local 
communities both near and far away. Thus the pupil-made 
maps of their own immediate locality become a nucleus for 
the further study of regional, national, and international re- 
sources, relationships, needs, and problems. 

Exhibiis Spur Interest 

Literally thousands of material objects, specimens, and mod- 
els can be used to enrich and amplify' tlie community school 
program. Such exhibits are widely available through purchase, 
donation, loan, and e,xcursion viewing. TTie following list sug- 
gests merely a few of the many exhibits that can fruitfully be 
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r-tss;!:^^R^AC3:p^ 

i„R Ihe kinds ot sod in each ^'"^ .1 docu- 

lisT ot surseys available, svrile to the Supenntendent ol Docu 

"■Itd-nse mapping may be facmtated by *= P-limi^e 
of a good topographic map ot the area m ques ion. 

States Geological Survey (Department of ^ 
published large-scale topographic maps, y 20 

L over halt ot the nation. An index map of an) state, 1 sir 5 
the local topographic maps available 
furnished b)- the Survey upon request and without charg 


Social Bose Mop 

This map is similar in general nature to the 
just described. It differs in that its chief purpose is to beat ^ 
speciBcallv the various agencies serving a local 
a neighborhood, rather than to visualize the general purposes 
to which the land surface of an area is put. 

To make this useful community-study aid, a large-sea 
line map of the area in question is necessary. Such a map m > 
be drawm in the school, but it is preferable to purchase 
one can be found. For an urban area, a large-sea e , 

sometimes be secured from the city or county departmerit 
engineering, health, or taxaUon, or from the local wunci 
social agencies. Rural area maps of sufficiently sma sea 
more difficult to find; lacking others, however, the Bural 
livery Maps issued by the Post Office Department may be us 


'There is avaihhle Irom the Saperioleedeat vt Ui^enn, 

Printtag Offiee, W^hmgtoa 25. D. C, a unp enOtled M*l“ “ee U 

M.- (1950). The seafe n 1 = 5 , 000 ^^ Also !""■ ““ 

“Grapluc Summary of Land Ubfeatioo tJ.S. (ISHU- 
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and faculty alike. Cooperative planning, obtaining, classify- 
ing, mounting, and labeling exhibits, evaluating one’s own and 
one's neighbors' efforts, and generally working together for 
the common good bring pronoiinccti educational benefits. 

Tire school museum is not completed when the cxliibits have 
been made and labeled; they must also be located accessibly 
and displayed attractively it they are to become effective 
educational materials. Tlie important thing is to locate the 
exhibits where tliey can be used easily and without formality, 
utilized without disturbing other students and teachers, easily 
moved to various classrooms, suitably protected and indexed, 
and grouped to represent an artistic appearance. But svhatever 
the location chosen for the school museum, care and discrimi- 
nation should always be used to the end that only truly educa- 
tive materials be collected or constructed. Wo must always 
keep in mind the fact that a good museum is not merely a 
collection of miscellaneous items gathered at random from the 
community; it is rather a usable collection of significant com- 
munity realia. 

Pictures (lluminote 

Photographs, sketches, cartoons, paintings, post cards, pic- 
tures clipped from magazines and newspapers, and many oAer 
similar “flat pictures” provide a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion about your community. Such pictures are easily available 
from many sources, inexpensive and convenient to collect, 
make, mount, and use. Having been mounted and titled, they 
may then be passed about among the students or displayed 
upon the bulletin board. 

Pictorial materials should always be properly mounted in 
order to enhance their attractiveness, make them more usable, 
and preserve them better. Being mounted, they are more 
easily passed around, bandied, and olhenvise used by stu- 
dents; furtljerraore, mounted pictures can be laid down, stood 
upright, hung on the wall, and conveniently filed away. 
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used to deepen student understanding of the physical, biologi- 
cal, and social environment: 

Animals: rats, mice, rabbits, kittens, squirrels, chickens 
Building matenals. bnck, tile, wood, metal, paint, nails 
Flowers: wild and domesticated; fresh, pressed, presers'ed in 
plastic 

Fuels, wood, oil, coal, peat 

Indian relics, arrowheads, flints, celts, hatchets, harpoons, pottery 

Insects, moths, butterflies, grasshoppers, flies 

Plastics; anatomical models, scale-size reproductions of buildings 

Raw materials, cotton, flax, silk, latex, foodstuffs, ores 

Rocks stones, minerals, ores, fossils, petrifled woods 

Weeds and weed seeds- types, control methods, commercial uses 

Exhibits such as these may be secured from varied sources 
such as pupils' homes, industrial and commercial concerns, 
lairs and other public exhibitions, pviblic and private museums, 
school supply houses, and from other schools through exchange 
or loan. Some items may be obtained for permanent exhibition; 
others can be borrowed for temporary use. Many useful mod- 
els can be made by the students themselves, either in the 
school classroom or shop, or in their homes, for display at 
school. Steel construction sets, for example, may easily be 
utilized to build working models of macliinery and mechanical 
appliances. Lifelike papier-mdebe models may easily be con- 
structed from newspapers, paste, and a little paint. 

Evolutionary' exliibits can be effectively built. Typical dem- 
onstrations are the life cj’cle of the butterfly, motli, or beetle; 
the reduction of ores; the fabrication of alloys; the growth of 
plants and floxvers; the manufacture of soap or the preparation 
of sugar. Students may even design and execute more compli- 
cated exhibits, such as a liabitat or similar nature grouping. 

Ever)' school should and can have its own museum of ma- 
terials illustrating community life. Many persons, adults as 
svell as children, enjoy collecting items of various kinds, and 
many students already possess collections of their own. Such 
a group project is both intriguing and educative to students 
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cither black and white or in full color. Yet the hand-drami 
SJt- by 4-inch "standard” slide of several tj-pes may }«? nsed in 
presenting a wealth of ideas pertaining to the community. 
Since these slides arc so adaptable to a ss’idc range of materials, 
tlie most commonly used forms are mentioned here: 

• Etchcd-Glass Slides: This tjpe is most often used to repro- 
duce maps, charts, graphs, diagrams, and other materials of a simi- 
lar graphic nature. The etched slide is simply a plain piece of glass, 
roughened on one side with acid so tliat one can draw or write on 
it with pencil, colored pencils, or Ink. Tl»e image or picture is traced 
or drawn on paper so that it will come within the 31j- by 4-inch di- 
mensions of the standard slide. Tlje glass, roughened side up, is 
placed over the image to be rcproducotl. and the tracing is made. 
The slide is then ready for use. 

• India Ink Slides: A bright and clear outline or diagram may 
be produced by using India Ink on a plain cover ghnss. A thin coat 
of shellac on the glass makes a belter surface on which to draw. 

• Cellophane Slides: This type of slide is used most frequently 
for projecting written material To prepare it, cut a piece ot cello- 
phane the size of the slide. Tlien cut a piece of good carbon paper 
G'i by 8 Inches in size, and fold the carboned sides together. Place 
the cellophane inside the folded carbon, and write or type the de- 
sired copy. Remove the cellophane on which the words now appear, 
and mount it between cover glasses to protect it and give it rigidity. 

• Silhouette and Paper Cutout Slides. The figure to be repro- 
duced is cut out of opaque paper and then inserted between two 
cover glasses. If the figure itself is used, the silhouette is obtained 
wlien the slide is projected. But if the paper from which tlie figure 
was cut out is utilized, all of the slide surface except that of the 
figure will be dark. Such “ctitouf" slides may be made more attr,ac- 
tive by using colored cellophane. Sometimes several colors may be 
used to advantage, either together or in slide sequence.* 

The filmstrip is a 35 mm. continuous film carrying a number 
of photographs called "frames” or pictures. Filmstrips have 
become increasingly popular in recent years, and are espe- 
cially useful for easy amateur recording of community scenes, 

* An excellent film showing how to make slides is How to Hake Handmade 
Lantern Slides produced by Indiana University. Bloomington, 1947. Jn this 
film basic production techniques a* oullmed, with suggestions for uses of 
slides on various grade levels. 
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Slides and Filmslr'ips Appeal 

Slides and filmstrips are particularly useful since many thou- 
sands of them, cowring all aspects of the environment, are 
a\’ailable from commercial and professional agencies, on a 
sale or loan basis, and also because they can readily be made 
by students and teachers As a general rule, photographic 
slides, regardless of size and tj'pe, may be classified in two 
groups: those prepared by local amateurs for the study of the 
immediate locality, and those produced by technical experts 
to report the basic social processes of living in the larger re- 
gional, national, and sswld areas. We shall confine attention 
here to the amateur productions, merely noting in passing a 
few titles of the second type to indicate their value: 

Food From (he Land Communiit/ Helpers Series: 

Life On a New England Farm The Baker 

Democracy h Home Made The Fireman 

Homes in the City The Grocer 

Air Transportation The Policeman 

Carrying Freight The Postman 

Tlie photographic slide is a splendid medium for reproduc- 
ing many such community-interest items as these; 

• Old Documents. Maps, original manuscripts, blueprints, 
deeds of sale, old phottwraphs, and so forth, which may be found 
in every community and photographed for projection purposes in 
the school. 

• Slides Made From Old Negatives: Community actis-ities of 
many kinds are photographed by local camera fans, who 'vill be 
glad to loan their negatives for reproduction as slides. Likewise, 
scenes of many years past may be (bund in the files of long-estab- 
lished commercial studios and may also be borrowed. 

• Current Photographs: The various scenes which may be 
currently photographed even by amateurs are too numerous to 
mention. IVhen we consider the many natural sites, scenic points, 
industries, occupations, means of tianspcutab’on, communi^' festi- 
v^s, special celebrations, and so on, we shall begin to grasp the pos- 
sibilities of slide-making for local community study. 

Most photographic slides are of the 2- by 2-inch variety. 
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All wlio !ia\’e worked in the public scliools know how diffi- 
cnJl it is to gel the parents and other people of the com- 
munity to visit the school where llicy can actually see the chil- 
dren in action. ConsccpicntJy, the motion picture film can he 
used verj’ effectively to show the people just what schools are 
attcn)pting to do for tlieir children. One of lire best films of 
this type is East Aurora Jn Review. This is a IGOO-foot film 
in color showing just J»ow the schools of East Aurora arc 
attempting to scr\'c the needs of the students of that com- 
munity. It c.Tplains the objectives of the instructional program 
On the kindergarten, intermediate, junior high, and high school 
levels. Tlic narration and musical Ixickground for the film were 
put on tape. This film has been used ver)’ effectively in Aurora, 
Illinois, in aetjuainting the people of the community with their 
schools. 

In depleting other time periods or important events in the 
community. 16 mm. film also has a part—espccially in the 
photographing of p.igeants or other events dc.aling with earlier 
periods in the history of the community, if they arc staged. 
Tlie staging of such e\'enls by the school can be a very worth- 
while project of the dramatic department; the production can 
be filmed for future use in helping the students understand the 
history of their o^vn community. 

Commercially prepared films are often of real value in study- 
ing even your os\ti community. Such titles as these are indica- 
tive: 

Birt/i of the Soil 
Home Town Paper 
Port of New York 
Seed Dispersal 
School in Centereiffe 

Radio Impresses 

The radio is not only a resource to be used for purposes of 
school instruction, but it is also an excellent medium whereby 
the students can publicize in the community their o\vn find- 


Stotc Lcfpslature 
County Government 
Country Town 
Ohio Tou.'n 

Expanding World Relationships 
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later to be projected in the classroom as part of *6 trj re- 
nort Snell filmstrips can be shorrn wth accompai^i g 
comment or the spoken erplanations, complete with musical 
and othe; sound eflects. may he transcribed upon 
records or tape or ™re recorder for synchronized use 
the projection itself. 


Moiion Pidurei Stimuhfe „ , . t\, 

Throujih motion pictures we can almost literally bring e 
Morld into the classroom. By using different t>'pes of pho- 
tonaphv. such as the time lapse, slow motion, animated car 
loon, microphotography, miniature, and the like, practiealbt 
every form of physical phenomena and life activity may 
realisticallv reproduced. , 

As in the case of slides and Blmslrips, motion picture films 
may be grouped in two broad divisions according to their 
general availability; U) those useful in the study of the local 
or immediate environment, and (2) those which 'f^to uc 
features of more remote community areas. Again we shall con- 


sider only tlie first type. j j kv 

Many interesting motion picture films can be producea oy 
the school, the photographic class, the teacher, or by matiwe 
students. The new “tape-on-film” as a method of sound record- 
ing and reproduction reduces considerably the cost of pro uc- 
ing sound films. The preparation of a local film always arouses 
widespread interest, and at the same time provides many 
significant learning experiences and excellent technical 
ing for all members of the producing group. Preparing e 
script, planning the scenes, placing the people or objects in eac 
scene, preparing the titles, arranging photographic equipmen 
and “shooting” the pictures — all these activities provide nc 


and vital experiences. 

In making local films, emphasis generally centers about 
aspects of the school-community relationship: interpreting t e 
school program to the community residents, and depicting 
other time-periods or important extents of the community. 
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panyirj" Teacher’s Handbook stated that '‘Good neighbors in 
action introduces classroom listeners to the work and the serv- 
ices of various Cluca"o-arca welfare and human relations 
agencies. Designed to remind Americans that prejudice and 
discrimination have no place in our democracy, the series rep- 
resents a cross-section of problems on intergroup tensions and 
offers suggestions for positive treatment contributor)’ to better 
intergroup understanding and interfaith relations.” 

Recordings fn/iven 

Literally hundreds of excellent recordings and broadcast 
transcriptions are suitable for serious instructional use. Among 
tlicse are man)’ which arc especially appropriate to the larger 
community areas, to the institutional and psychological levels, 
and the historic, contemporar)-, and future time-periods (see 
Chapter 3). Schools which have equipment with which to 
make their owm rccortUngs will find rich opporlunities for more 
realistic community study and public reporting tlirough this 
vital medium. 

The tape or \<’ire recorder can be used cffectivel)' as a means 
of recording student interviews with old-time residents of the 
community, thus preserx-ing their firsthand stories about the 
community’s early development and later events. Similar use 
can be made of recorded interviews with new arrivals to the 
community, and with visiting celebrities. 

DramoHcs Are Fun 

Pageants, plays, and skits all have their important place. 
They seiA’e especially well as culminating activities for large 
units of work; and since they require considerable physical, 
emotional, and mental activity, they are excellent media for 
developing both intellectual understandings and emotionalized 
attitudes. Dramatics integrate logical fact with emotional feel- 
ing; they simultaneously impart information and cultivate at- 
titudes. 

Brief skits, longer plays, extensive pageants are all suitable 
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AuS.“S.t (RP- f- netwop. ^ 

g!l° )": these sLions generally have a l-g' -''‘X 
?he region served Many colleges and 

tain their own stations or have access to local broatlcasti 
resources Tire nrogranrs of all snch local slatrons my often 
include hroadcaL dealing with the history, 
occupatrons, social needs, and other 

listeners Many schools, conversely, are using local radio sta 
tas m acgnaL their patrons with the -hooUctivdies^espe- 
cially those involving or reporting upon school-commu y 
relationships and programs. , . , 

Schools often anange series of radio programs, b 

school activities and local community affairs as they impmg 
upon the curricular program. Broadcasts y 

eLts. describing historic buildings and sites, '"tervlews jth 
leading citizens and with technical specialists m van « 

analyses of local occupations and social problems are all sug 
geslive of the programs which are frequently presente . 
programs serve the double purpose of better acquam i g 
students with their community, and of better infonnmg 
community about Its schools. Hn^jrmvn 

Larger school systems sometimes own and operate 
radio stations, beaming programs directly into the dassro 
throughout the school day. Their programs are *us "laae 
deBnite part of the established instructional activities o 
prepared as curriculum materials and announced to a e 
ers well in advance. Under this arrangement, opportunities 
using community resources via radio are virtually . 

Chicago, as a single example, the Board of Education, r 
its Radio and Television Division, recently broadcast a - 
week series of 15-minute programs dramatizing t le wor * 
civic contributions of locally operating human re ations ag 
cies. Each agency planned its own program, illuslr^ive ° 
types of problems and needs it is prepared to serve. e ac 
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civic associations, and educational agencies. Let’s note some 
typical items in each group. 

Commerc/aJ Publishers end Supply Houses 
Numerous publishing and supply houses (including univer- 
sity presses and newspapers) issue material useful in com- 
munity undentanding. Much of this is valuable as general 
baclcground for local situations, for making comparisons be- 
tween local conditions and those elsewhere, and for basic study 
of larger communils’ areas. No comprehensive list of such 
materials can be offered here, but the following sources are 
perhaps suggestive: 

Enc>‘clopcdias 

Americcrui Britannica 

Book of Knowledge World Book 

Catholic Enct/clopedia Jcwislt Enajclopedla 

EnajciCfycdia of BcUgion and Ethics 
£nci/cfopcdia of the Social Sciences 

Biographical Dictionaiics 
DJetionary of American Biographtj 
Who’s Who in America 

Who's lV7io in Ncic England, Who’s Who on the Pacific Coart, 
and so forth. 

Who Knows — and What 

Cumulative Indexes 

Education Index Educational Film Catalog 

Netv York Times Index Puldic Affairs Information Sero- 

Headers Guide to Periodical Lit- ice 
crature 

Aruiuals, Handbooks, and Yearbooks 
American Year Book. Excellent narrative accounts of the year’s 
developments in such broad fields as history, economics, public re- 
sources, social conditions, goxemment, literature, education, sci- 
ence, religion, etc. Lists of relevant periodical references and of 
related organizations are included. 
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S cltrS^ete JtdSn. °Frfl-leng* plays and 
pagLnts obviously require more elaborate 
LSou, Ihev may therefore best be preserrted on important 
school occasions and as part of community ^ 

one-act plays obviously require less preparation and rnay b* 
well utilized for classroom or assembly portrayals of m 
limited theme situations. 


Television Entfirolls 

The edocaUonal potentialities of television are still large y 
unexplored, hut as increasing social use is made of out adva 
ing technology, we may find this among the ““ 

audio-visual aids to mass instruction. Instantaneous vte g 
historic events may become commonplace; visible 
with prominent personalities in all fields of endeavor m y 
a tegular part of the school curriculum; master lecturers p 
any conceivable subject may be freely utilized; televise 
ratory experiments may be clearly demonstrated to score 
hundreds of students simultaueousfy; television excursions mt 
industrial plants, technical laboratories, museums, art gal f 
chiuches, welfare centers, historic sites, community les'""™! 
engineering projects, cooperative communities, experimen 
schools, and a host of other sudt community centers may aw 
tbe flick of a switch. 


Where Con We Get Community Materials? 

Documentary and audio-visual materials are essential 
realistic community education programs. Such 
procurable from five chief soarces: commercial pub is ® 
supply houses, governments, business and labor organiza o > 
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tcrs as stale lepisJatlon, school s)’stcms. b^v enforcement, plan- 
ning and housing, names and titles of state oflicials, and the 
like. You should communicate with the relevant slate agency 
about such a handbooh of your own state. Information from 
such a sovirce may enable j-oii to discover how your own 
county, and often your owm community, compares witli others 
in your stale. 

State crhmalion departments ptiWish lists of materials and 
sources specifically available or suitable to schools. So do 
offices of county school superintendents, and those of many 
local school s>-stems. 

Counties and even municipalities often publish comparable 
reports, the latter especially in New England. In one Massa- 
chusetts town, this report nms to three hundred pages and is 
sent to the citizens. It provides financial data hr all deport- 
ments such as fire, police, health and sanitation, education, 
libraries, highways, charities, recreation, unemplo)Tncnt, debt, 
and interest. It lists all appropriations, reports on assessments 
and tax collections. It presents, in addition to this financial 
data, careful discussion of the work and accomplishments of 
each department, as u-ell as other significant data. 

City directories are common and very useful sources of de- 
tailed information in metropolitan areas. New York City’s 
Little Green Book, for example, boasts over five hundred pages, 
is almost an ency'clopedia of data about the city’s government, 
and is a local best-seller. 

Business and Labor Organizations 

Major sources of documentary materials are the business 
and labor organizations of j’our communit)’. Despite the 
private character and interested nature of their activities, such 
agencies should not be overlooked as sources of community 
information. Claambers of commerce naturally seek to present 
an attractive pictvue of the community, but even so they do 
often collect and record TOluable data, especially’ about eco- 
nomic development and related matters. The larger labor un- 
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BooJc of ihe States. An anthoritative summary of governmental 
affairs in each of the foily-eight states. Tabular comparisons are 
made for sucli items as state dection ksvs. state expenditures, state 
employees and payrolls, mdustrial relations, marriage laws, crime 
control legislation, motor \ehicle regutitioo, etc. Rosters of state 
administrative officials are included. 

Municipal Yeat Book. Annual resume of activities and statistical 
data for most Amencan cities. Gives comparable data on such mat- 
ters as crime rates, population shifts, accident deaths, library expend- 
itures, school enrollment, tax rates, names of chief administrative 
officers, etc. 

Socw! irorA" Yearbook. Authoritative articles on all aspects of 
social work such as city planning, housiog, youth problems, unem- 
plovment, and so forth. 

Statesman's Year Book. Concise and readable manual of descrip- 
tive and statistical information about governments of all countries 
in the world. For each country, it gives data on government, edu- 
cation, religion, justice, social welfare, industry, etc. Valuable bib- 
liographies are included- 

World Almanac. The most comprehensive and useful handbook 
of miscellaneous information. Contains much data on industry, gov- 
ernment, history, education, religion, biography, and similar sub- 
jects. 

Governments 

Federal, state, and local governments publish much valua- 
ble material. Many items are either free or very ine^ensive, 
thus putting them within financial reach of most teachers asd 
all schools. Many federal agencies issue documentary and 
audio-visual materials svhich may pros’ide useful information 
concerning the national, regional, and es'en local community 
areas. Especially noteworthy are these Departments and their 
suh-divisions: Agriculture, Commerce. Justice, Labor; Health, 
Education, and ll'elfare. Lists of publications issued by these 
and other Departments may be obtained without charge upon 
application to the Superintendent of Documents. 

A majority of the states publish annual or biennial hand- 
books such as the Neio York Red Book and the Oregon Blue 
Book. These provide official information concerning such mat- 
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PnODUcnox Souncr 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


Los Angeles County Public 
Schools 

Pliiladelpbia Public Schools 


Syracuse University (Mas- 
well Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs) xand the National 
Covincil for the Social 
Studies 


Title 

Communiiij Life Series; Miiestoncs 
and fjtndinarhs. Parks and Rcc- 
rcatiaml Centers, The Civic 
Center, etc. 

Industrial Units Series: The Wal- 
nut Industry, The Pcirolcum In- 
dttslry, etc. 

Cutriculttm Reference Pamphlets; 
Si>calins of Elections, They 
Carry the Mail, etc. 

Coininumtij Study Series; Struc- 
rnre of Local Government, Par- 
ties and Politics in the Local 
Conmunilij, Community Plan- 
ning jfi a Democracy, etc. 


Every school large enough to own or have access to a 
mimeographing or other type of duplicating machine can pro- 
duce documcnhiry materials like these. TJjcy are especially 
valuable in terms of local interest and probable actual use if 
lay people and students, as well as teachers, have helped to 
prepare them. 

Audio-visual materials reflecting community history, people, 
processes and problems have likewise been produced by 
schools in every' part of the nation, ^^os^ common are colored 
2- by 2-inch slide sets picturing liistoric sites and monuments, 
and portraying basic industries in operation. Motion pictures 
are widely utilized to interpret to the community the school’s 
program and policies. Instructional materials bureaus, main- 
tained by city and county school systems and sometimes by 
univ'ersities, often produce audio-visual materials of local value 
for loan to local schools and to community groups. 


How Con We Produce Local Community Materials? 
Impoitant and useful as they are, already'-prepared mateji- 
als will never be enough — simply because even at their best 
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ions generally maintain educational departments which collect 
mucli local information pertaining especially to welfare and 
incJiislnal conditions. Trade associations and real estate boards 
are among other business groupings which often gather in- 
formation about local economic matters and may be willing 
to share findings witl\ the school. 

Civic Associations 

In nearly every community there are several or many local, 
county, and state agencies of an essentially civic nature which 
collect significant community information and gladly make it 
available upon request. Among them are such as these: 

Historical societies Human relations agencies 

Patriotic associations Housing authorities 

Social agencies Farm and home bureaus 

Fratere^ and seme© clubs tVoroen’s organizations 

Churches Selective Service boards 

Cultural minority associations Civic planning agencies 

The larger the community, the better and more complete all 
these sources of information are likely to be. 

fiducafionaf Agencies 

Many local and state school systems, colleges and univer- 
sities, and professional education associations have produced 
local community learning materials of real significance to their 
o«n areas, and are sampfes of wfiat can and shourd 6e done 
in every locality. Among these are some excellent resource 
units and handbooks specifically designed as guides to se- 
lected aspects of local community processes and problems. 

Production Source Title 

Burbank, California, Public The Citizen ond His Local Govem- 
Schools merit 

Detroit Public Schools Citizensf/ip in Detroit; A Source 

Book on Detroit’s Cioic Life 
Louisville Public Schoob LouisoiHe in Kentucky 
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Prodi'CTion Sovno: 
Los Angeles Tublic Schools 


Los Angeles County Public 
Schools 

Philadelphia Public Schools 

Smcusc Uni\*crsity (Max- 
well Graduate School ol 
Citizenship and Public A»- 
fairs) and the National 
Council for the Social 
Studies 


Title 

CominimlW Lljc Series: illhslones 
amt Landmarks, Parks and /lee- 
rroliraifll Cenira, The CIcle 
Center, etc. 

Imftis/rkil Unils Series: The M fl/- 
1111/ Industnj. The Petroleum in- 
diislnj, etc. 

Ciirrieiiliim nefcrcncc Fampideit: 
S/teakins of Elections. They 
Carry the Mail, etc. 

Comnuifii/i/ Siudy Series; S/ruc* 
lure of Local Government. Par- 
firs and Politics in the Local 
Comnmni/y. Community Plan- 
niiig in a Democracy, etc. 


odiuies 

Evo« school Urge c..o„gl. to o.vti or have access to a 
• or Other true of diiphcaling trrachme can pro- 

mimeographin,, >T »i.cse They are especially 

dcce docunrentary ''‘Tprohabic actual use it 

-nnulent as well as teachers, have helped to 

'’Tdio-risual materials rcHecting community history, people, 
nroect es and problems have Itevvise been produced by 
K ?n every part of the nation. Most common are colored 
2 W I Lh sWe sets picturing historic sites and monuments, 
2 by - ma" s industries in operation. Motion pictures 

“are\SSreT.o TntU to th'e community the schools 
are wioeiy Instructional materials bureaus, main- 

S'^/efty and county school systems and sometimes by 
rXrsitL" often produce audio-visual materials of local value 
for ton to local schools and to community groups. 

Hovr Cun We Produce local Community Materials? 

T . » ticpful as they are, already-prepared materi- 

awTrvrbtrnt'g^imply because even at their best 
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ions generally maintain educational departments which collect 
much local information pertaining especially to welfare and 
induslnal conditions. Trade associations and real estate boards 
are among other business groupings which often gather in- 
formation about local economic matters and may be willing 
to share findings witli the school. 

GVr'c Associot/ons 

In nearly every community there are several or many local, 
county, and state agencies of an essentially civic nature which 
collect significant community information and gladly make it 
available upon request. Among them are such as these; 

Historical societies Human relations agencies 

Patriotic associations Housing authorities 

Social agencies Farm and homo bureaus 

Fratemw and service clubs \l'o/nen’s organizations 

Churches Selective Service boards 

Cultural minorit)’ associations Civic planning agencies 

The larger the community, the better and more complete all 
these sources of information are likely to be. 

Educational Agencies 

Many local and state school systems, colleges and univer- 
sities, and professional education associations have produced 
local community learning materials of real significance to their 
own areas, and are samples of what can and should be done 
in every locality. Among these are some excellent resource 
units and handbooks specifically designed as guides to se- 
lected aspects of local community processes and problems. 
Production Source Title 

Burbank, California, Public Tlie dtizvn and His Local Govern- 
Schools mcnt 

Detroit Public Schools CitireiwJiJp in Dcfroif; A Source 

Book on Detroit's Civic Life 
LouisoiUe in Kcniuchj 


Louisville Public Schools 
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alone hear ihe guide’s dcscripllon of their functions. Their 
impression of tivc dairy plant is likely to he one of confusion, 
even resentment. Hut this difficulty can he hrgely overcome if 
a diagrammatic floor and flow chart with keyed explanations 
has been prepared in advance and given to each visitor before 
he enters the plant. Such a chart with process explanations is 
reproduced on the following pages. Some daily’ plant managers 
are glad to place numliercd placards or even permanent signs 
on or over each macfilnc, so tliat by easy reference to indi- 
vidual floor charts all visitors may understand better what tljcv 
arc seeing. Such signs may be made by school students in the 
art room or the industrial arts shop. 

Simple narrative and visual materials describing its own 
community should certainly be produced by every school. 
These niaterlals may deal briefly with selected aspects of the 
community's life, portray some such aspects in considerable 
detail, or present a comprehensive overview of the commu- 
nity's structure, people, group processes, and social problems. 
All materials should be planned for the reading and e.tperience 
levels appropriate to children, to older bo)’s and girls, to ado- 
lescents, and to adults. 

In most cases tlicsc materials arc developed by committees 
of teachers as part of their workshop or in-service programs. 
Sometimes students in English or in social studies classes 
originate the project, and often tlicy assist in it. Miiltilitliing 
or lithiprinling is the best way to duplicate documentary ma- 
terials clieaply. Tliese processes costs only a little more than 
mimeographing, and permit inclusion of as many photographs 
as desired without additional printing charges. Sometimes 
local school systems produce illustrated materials describing 
selected aspects of their osvn communities. Indianapolis at 
Work is one such scries; it is a group of brochures together 
with books, film strips and other visual aids which together 
tell the story of the city’s business enterprises to pupils in 
grades four through twelve. An advisory' committee composed 
of representatives of business, industry, labor, the press, the 
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studied before field trip visits to those “‘I 

riewed aeain aflerrvard. It should have speoifio facts ana 
figures about local population groups, 
sitoahous, birthrate and naigratiou trends, 
and developments. Students ought to have at hand filrn or 
tape recordings of relatively inaccessible '“j’™ ’ .„pt 

as a meeting of the city council which occurs too late at m h 
tor students to attend. Local events of civic or historica si 
niflcance should he recorded at the time for future 
community use. Every community concerned about its cno 
morale— which means its owm future— will use such 
build local pride as well as stimulate wder and more intem- 
Cent participation in local community life. _ 

Every school should produce documentary and visua ■ 
tenals to supplement direct learning experiences. Always tne 
field trip, the resource visitor, the interv’iew, survey, work ex- 
perience, or service project should be fully “tied m wi 
appropriate books, maps, audio-visual materials, and construci- 
ini^ activities, as we have seen on page 29. Learning is a ^va) 
a unified process, and is best stimulated through many c • 


ordinated approaches. , o 

What kinds of local, specific materials do schools producer 
Many kinds— field trip outlines, descriptions of historical 
events and industrial processes, district and regional ase 
maps, floor charts of fire stations and bakeries, flow charts o 
dairies and lumber mills, enlarged photographs and color s i es 
of scenic spots, historic sites, industries, government activi les, 
school-community projects of all kinds. 

A dairy plant, for example, is usually a rather noisy p a • 
This mahes it difflcult for the plant guide to mahe himseu 
heard as the group walks fluough. Many members of me pa > 
may not be able even to identify the various machines, e 




A Dairy flani Floor ani Flow Chmi— Bremerton, Wojftlngfon 
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Documentary tnalcriah 
VeibaUstic learning may l>e mistaVcn 
for cilucalion \\’oril% arc hinhlv ab- 
stract SNTiilioIs. anJ frequently arouse 
quite tfifforent meanings in diUereiit 
minils, AnJ since written wnrtls are 
necessarily inflexible in ^le sense that 
their author is not present to inti-rpril, 
amplify, or cl-irify ills meaning, it is 
evioent that ilocumentarv niatenals 
must lie uses! with exceeding care tl 
their true meaning is to be cummonly 
undorsICKxl by ail readers 


Audio-visual malerialj 
Oser-simphBcation of complex situ- 
ations IS likely to occur. Because 
audio-s-isital materials arc Largely ed- 
ited represcntalinns of reality, they 
often Mesent a deceplisely easy pic- 
ture <M man's ensironment, acliMties, 
and problems, thus leading the 
learner into either naiscte or cyaticism 
ctmccming the deeper problems and 
ultimate possibilities ol community 
iinpros~cmcnt 


U5e Maferhis as Teaching Tools lor Chosen Purposes 

Ever)’ conceivable audio-visual or docunientar)’ aid is un- 
doubtedly valuable for certain puqtoses. with selected groups, 
under given conditions, but under different conditions, w'th 
different groups, with different purposes, any such aid may 
prove useless or even lianuftil. Wc must always remember 
that educational techniques arc only relatively valid; that there 
is thus no ■‘liest’’ tj-pe of learning material for all ptirposcs, 
groups, and conditions. It Is highly important to understand 
the specific possibilities of all t)'pes of community learning ma- 
terials if each is to be used with maximum advantage. 

Never sliould materials be used as virtual ends in themselves 
— as often happens, for example, when the children in grades 
five, six, seven and eight are all herded in to sec a film secured 
for the seventh grade general science class, and yet shown to 
all the others also on the ground that the school paid rental 
for the film, and besides it is interesting and valuable, isn’t it? 
Ever)’ teaching "tool,” from a census report to a television 
program, should be used because — ^and only because — it bids 
fair in that particular sitiiation to stimulate better learning 
tlian would any other kind of “aid” available. The specific 
educational objectives sought must ahvaj-s control the choice 
of methods. Materials are aids to good teaching, not substitutes 
for it. 
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schools, and parents' organizations guided the planning and 
production of these excellent instructional materials. 

How Should Community Materials Be Used? 

Specific directions for utilizing each of the documentary and 
audio-\isual aids just mentioned are beyond the province of 
this book. Detailed suggestions may be found in any textbook 
devoted to teaching materials as such, and in every good hand- 
book on audio-visual methods. Yet some general suggestions 
are in order here, and will he offered as three fundamental 
principles which must obviously be applied to particular situa- 
tions. These principles have been drawn out of much practical 
experience, and their observance generally \vjll enable jxju to 
use botli major kinds of community teaching materials with full 
confidence and success. 

Know the timifo/ions of Your Maferio/s 

Despite their real value, both audio-visual and documentary 
materials have certain marked limitations as teaching avenues. 
These you will keep always in mind as a skilled teacher. Let’s 
itemize them like this: 

Documentaiy tnaterisls 
Impeisonality i$ charactenstic of most 
prwted materials, and w especially 
evident in such statistical matters as 
census reports and sun ey summaries 
Such materials definitely repel many 
people by tbeir very lack of bnman 
"warmth." 

Gullibility eonceramg the written word 
is unfortunately very prevalent. Many 
people tend to acc^t as true anything 
they see in print. The "authon^ of 
the printed pap" is stiU so great thit 
it is genuinely hard to make im- 
mature readers critical of the assump- 
tions and attitudes underlying the 
materials they use. 


Audio-visual materials 
The entertainment function may he 
predommant. The intrinsic interest of 
these materials, in contrast with tra- 
ditional classroom procedures and 
equipment, may permit them to be- 
come ends in themselves, rather than 
means to other and superior purposes. 

They are no substitute for firsthand 
experiences. Closely related to the 
first limitation is the danger tliat re- 
produced reality in the classroom may 
habitually be substituted for direct 
experience vnth that reality m the 
community. Projected pictures of 
birds, in heu of an excursion to * 
nearby aviary, would be most inap- 
jmpriate. 
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Essential Tools 

Dociimcntar)- and audio-visual materials arc essen- 
tial tools for community undentandinj;. In siicccedm" 
chapters we shall examine other equally ncccssar)- 
avenues of learning. 

Learning Activities 


Discussion Topics 

1. WTial arc «.c v-nlun and ebnsers of ...ing commcrcully prepared 

^ ZvT.:S^S.SttLo..fce,,.mred in co™„n,.y rUrdy 
and 10 interpret tire scliool to tlie coinmun.t; , 

5. TOeit bmlr of local comrmiirity malcnals 'j 

school produce? Wrat seotild l» some first steps torrarrl suelr 

4. ^toble lor your teaclrins and PSc’ 

own situation arc tlic U. S. Census reports. P community 

5. ^Vhat arc some possibilities for using socio-c r 
study? 

Group Activities .. . ^ .. 

1. Han a script for a motion picture film 

school or some phase of its program to a series of 

2. Study some local industry and prepare a P class. If 

slides which can be used to interpret , commentary, 

possible, actually taVe the pictures and dX 

3. Check your school buildings for space, and then p a 

velop a school museum. , _ ^ 5t.ition. or 

4. Fut on a radio progmrn report.trg dramat- 

simulated with microphone and ampli ) I 

Imlly some of your commtiniW a„<l rccom- 

5. Let a committee preview available motion p 
mend the best of them for class vitnving. 

tnd/vicfuoJ Projects 

1. Prepare a graph, chart, or other device 
community problem to parents. 


to interpret an important 
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Remember Tbot Moferiafs Vary Greafly in Rel/abilify 
We must altt-ays check carefully, particularly when objective 
data are essential, upon the source, the author, or the producer 
of the material, tlie purpose for which it was prepared, and the 
methodology used. Newspapers, for example, always have a 
point of view which often ^ects the attitudes of special in- 
terest groups, and it is important to recognize this viewpoint 
in order to make full allowance for iL Chamber of commerce 
and labor union films will similarly show a bias, although more 
so on some questions than on others. 

Since practically all aids are edited in some fashion (by the 
very choice of subject matter and techniques of presentation, 
at least) they easily become media for deliberate or even 
unconscious propaganda. American nationalists, for example, 
may unconsciously prefer that pupils use the Mercator projec- 
tion of the world map, while proponents of full international 
responsibility use the newer "polar view” projections, which are 
less likely to generate an isolationist stereotype than does the 
Mercator. 

We must also be always aware of problems relating to the 
methods used. We need to know something of the conditions 
and assumptions under which the soiuce materials W’ere pre- 
pared. As one example, we must be sure that terms used are 
truly comparable before we attempt to make contrasts. In one 
city, to illustrate, birth data collected are based upon live 
births, while in another city such data include all births, 
whether live ot stillborn. Again, it is well to know that churches 
use different bases when compiling figures on membership. 
Protestant churches generally count the names of indiwdual 
members; Catholic parishes automatically include all children 
of Catliolic members; Jewish synagogues commonly report all 
Jews in the sj-nagogue area, whether or not they are congrega- 
tion members. Uncritical comparisons of birth rates or of 
church membership w’Ould obviously be quite misleading. 
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lation factj that Jjave special si|;niiicancc for those nJjo u-ork in tJie 
Gold of education. A’afionaJ f^dticafion Associa/ion Journal •40:639-frl0; 
December 1951. See also “Schools and the 1950 Census," llic NEA’s 
December 1951 Research Bulletin for a more extensive analysis. 

“Locating Resources for the leaching of Local History." Ralph Adams 
Brosvn. Over half the states luw require schools to teach local history, 
and in over half of these the instruction is given in both elementary 
and high school. This article offers many speciGc suggestions for using 
such materials os public documents, newspaper files, cemeteries, pub- 
lished histories, business records, and the like. School llet'icui 60:292- 
297; May 1952. 

“Fresno County's Community Life Series," Walter C. Martin and Lars 
Darstad. Explains twelve steps taken by joint committees of local in- 
dustrialists and educators to produce curriculum materials on basic 
local industries for classroom use. SoctHf Education 17:321-522: 
November 1952. 

"Community Economies for the Third Grade: A New Venture in Text- 
book Writing,” Morcillcne Barnes. How a group of sixty teachers, 
working with children, wrote a book designed to help primary grade 
children understand and appreciate thcii city. Social Eaucotfon 
17:339-340; November 1953. 

In the audio-visual field, standard textbook and similar sources are 

numerous. Among the best to draw upon for community study ideas and 

techniques arc these: 

Anna C. Chander and Irene P. Qmher, Audio-Visual Techniques (Noble 
& Noble. 1948). 

Edgar Dale, Ai<dia-VijtioI Methods of Teaching (Drjden, 1948). 

E. C. Dent, Audio-Visual Handbook (Society for Visual Education, 
1944). 

Cluirles F. Hoban, C. F. Holxm. Jr., and Samuel B. Zisman, Viffliising 
the Curriculum (Cordon, 1937). 

James S. Kinder, Audio-Vtsuol Moferiols and Techniques (American 
Book, 1950). 

Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Roberts, Awfio-Visttol Aids to Instruc- 
tion (McGraw-Hill, 1949). 

National Society for tlie Study of Bdueatton, Audio-Visual Materials of 
insfrucfion (University of Chicago, 1949). 

L. Harry Strauss and J. R. Kidd, Look, iJsten and Learn (Association 
Press, 194S). 

G. G. Weaver and E. W. Bollinger, Vtsuol Aids, Their Construction and 
Use (D. Van Nostrand, 1949). 

W. A. IVittich and C. F. Schuller, Audio-Visuat Materials, Their Nature 
and Use (Harper, 1953). 

If you are interested in prodaeing your own films, you ivill find several 

specialized sources useful. Producing School Movies (National Council 
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2 Collect and display old phntogmphs of jom local community. 

sp«^c gmdc Icvds and sub- 

, Elt^f chart conttasting the advanmg.s and limitations of 
audio-visnal techniques m communi^ ,4i„ 

5. Write supplementary reading material desig P ^ 

selected community resources to students. 

Learning Materials 

As you think ahout pmducing your ovm local 
you will do well to look over these sources ol good ideas. 

■•Prodoemg Curriculum Materials about 

ders. Outlines problems each sc^ol laces in P^psohS 
lion.1 materials about the local community. Elementary SCBow Jo 
nal 43 601-606, June 1943. i sr,..rln1s'’ Tohn E. 

"Educational Action lor Development ol ■''8'"*’ \c''' ![ Sloan 

Ivev, Tr Explains how such regional materials . j *5,9 

Experiment in Applied Economics, the New dominion se 
Tennessee Valley^ publications were actually planned and p 
H.gliSriiool7oi,rfleIS28 217-244. OctobCT 1945. - 

"Use of Local Historical Documents in Teachinc j^jds. 

Daniel L Van Leuvans. Suggests school uses ^ and 

military lists, handbooks of academies, maps and surveys, 
so on. Sociol Studies 39 26-28; January 1948. ..nrv of the 

"School-Made Teaching Materials.” Maunce F. Seay. 
locally produced textbooks designed to mprove 
through the Sloan Experiment m Kentucky. Vermont, and Flonoa. 
Nation’s Schools 41.25-27; February 1948. _ _ class 

“Ghost Towns of ^^i^Ilesota,' Neal R. Merritt. A junior 

found local history came alive when they tracked dovTO o 

data on many “ghost towns,” and then planned to publish their hnd 
ings. Clearing House 23-473-474; April 1949. " Ruth 

"Developing Instructional Materials in the Sloan ’j 

HilUs Seay. Explains hoxv these ’ April 

ten, tested, and revised. Educational Leadership 8.41 < . f 

“Cirics and History at the Re^try of Deeds.” Edna ^ 
tailed description of how teachers college s^dents used 
try of deeds in research for local community history. Soc 
15:333-333, November 1951. . .i,„ twpu- 

“1950 Census — Its Significance for Schools. Summarizes th P” 
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unit and suggestctJ groupincs of sudi units. XfaT|Oric East, in her Iwofc 
Display jar /.earning {Drjcicn, 193S) aims at siiowing teachers how to 
produce visual materials and how to uso them in ontf out of the class- 
room. Tlieorj', materials, design, mediums, and appraising of displays arc 
included 
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of Teacher, ot End* 1941)^y^;^^CUU and 

a,m, to acquaint ihe =>”'5“' “f,*? 'S^TSentice-Hall. 1930) , by 

r«»rn:«ro,'-s.^^^^ 

to making classroom movies T^eacl^ includes 

739 nt” 

of panning using the tnpod. * a aoplied technique. 

(McGraw-Hill, 1950) is a w-orthwhfle book for the begi g 

^ Amateur radio producers should comull J- which 

ihop for Children (McGtaw-Hill. 1948). especially Chapter 19. whic 
deals with "Pupil Community Programs. j 

If you are f nning a school museum, you^" in 

magazine articles. "W'hv Not Start a Museum by • .. • -i Low, 
Purenfs’ Magazmc of August 1938. is an enAusiastic challenge. A ^ 
Cost School Museum" is desenbed by G. Hart i , geience 

Screen of May 1942. Ptiscilla A. Pearls An Elementary SchwlS^n^^^ 
Museum" oSers many suMestiom in the of 

1946, "School Museum.” V L. L. Winslmv. m Am^'can Child 
March 19S0 presents the function of a school museum, its an 
and plans for a museum showcase. “Vitalizing the 
ExhibiU and Dioramas.” by S. S. Blanc in School fejen^ , 

maf.es of June, 1932, gives a general dis^ion w„^m- 

school museum and what to place in one. See ^ " Associ- 

How to Stert One, by J. B. Cheny. published by the 
ation of University Women, 1634 Isl St, N. W., Was lOa on ’ 

Suggestions for preparing educational exhibits are Office 

fiOTwl Ei/iihifi— Hoio to Prepare and Use Them, » United ^ 
of Education publication wWch inchidm many ideas for P , p^ily 
hihits, charts, maps, and Other visual aids which e p a 
and at minimum cost. "Better School Eahibite, by ' ■ • . 

American School Board Jaurttal of October, 1947, “ ^ found 

presents the purpose of the school eihibit, along } .^s and 

-sU ErfubiB,- by E. W. Osgood 
Vocofional Edocofion of November 1949 gives detail plans lor a p / 

• See also Radkj and the School, by Woelfel and Tyler f''°Ad for 

Chapter 8. which deals with student broadcasting. IWpful sugg 
the local radio program will be found in Badio in fne Cwssroo y 
Harrison (PrenUce-HaU, 1938). espeaally Chapters 4 and 5. 
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by coming into the classroom or by being inter\'ic«'ecl else- 
where. Resource people are utilized for serious educational pur- 
poses, not merely for entertainment. 

The general function of any resource person is to contribute 
to the solution of problems, to help enrich and broaden mean- 
ings, to awaken and help build worthwhile interests, to ac- 
quaint students wnth varletl aspects of their social and physical 
environment, and to develop deepenerl sensitivity to people, 
their ways of living, accomplishments, and problems. 

It is a safe ndc to bring resource people into tl>e classroom, 
or to interview them in the community, only when they can 
make some contribution which has direct hearing upon the 
activity, problem, or unit which the pupils are planning or 
working upon. The exceptions arc in the case of an outstanding 
personage or an important event in which there is general 
interest, or when there is definite likelihood of broadening 
children’s outlooks and interests. Such general needs are most 
often met through assembly programs. Below are suggested 
some kinds of resource persons of real value to appropriate 
learning programs of the school: 

Early settler to describe pioneer days, changes in the community, 
contrasts behveen old and new in home life, school methods, cus- 
toms, beliefs. 

Ilecreatiot\ Director to analyze community recreation, to solicit 
and instruct volunteer workers, to correlate school and communitj’ 
recreational programs. 

Public Health Nurse to discuss health in the community, build 
wholesome attitudes toward the public health program, solicit co- 
operation in speciBc health projects, advise on school health prob- 
lems. 

City Manager to explain functions of government, local civic 
problems. 

Community Council members to interpret the function of the 
Council and explain its plans for improwng community living. 

Conservation officer to sho>v movies and discuss reforestation, soil 
erosion control, plant diseases, coaserying ivJd life, hoir schools 
can cooperate in the conservation program. 

Red Cross tcorker to explain the services rendered by the organi- 



CHAPTER 7 


People as Resources 


Every community, no matter how small or isolated, liM 
within It dozens of people of rich and varied * 

can “open doors" to vivid learning experiences. The bu'““- 
the baker, the candlestick-maker— and the be™™ 
scientist, the musician, the traveler, the hobbyist-all these 
and many more are the community’s human resomces ivaiting 
to be utilized by the enterprising teacher to enrich and vitaiiz 
the school program. . , .r 

Human resources are not limited to any particular w 
interest or to any special age groups. The third ^ 

enjoy a puppet show given by two parents whose ^ 
puppetry. A fifth grade art period may be used to walcn ^ 
potter demonstrate his craft, with children s questions 
up on ever)' side. A junior high school class may as ' a c em 
to speak to them about plastics, while the ninth ^ade om 
makers see a mother bathe her baby and explain simp e ® ^ 
measures that are important in the process. A group o 
farmers may ask a successful grower the secret of a 
sugar beet yield; a college class committee may interview 
county commissioners. 

The term “resource people” is applied to persons of ay ag 
and background who can share their specialized Imow e ge 
living wth students, and who are able and wiling to o 

This chapter is by Masgahet &»pman Jot and EinoM W. Mason. 
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many children and young people of all ages. For this tech- 
nique; 

• Helps students realize that people as well as hooks arc desira- 
61c sources of information and inspiration. 

• Creates better understanding of many difTcrent tjpes of peo- 
ple, and helps students identify themselves with other people and 
their problems. 

• Promotes social experiences shared by youth and adults to 
tlieir mutual interest and satisfaction, thereby increasing the re- 
spect of each ago group for the other. 

• Provides opportunity for developing social skills in real life 
situations — letter writing, telephoning, making introductions, re- 
ceiving guests, carr^'ing on a consersafion, mtcrs'icu’ing, listening 
attentively, leading discussions. 

• Allows adults to team, through their own experience, what 
modem teachers are trying to do for, and with, students. 

How Can Classroom Visitors Best Be Utilized? 

When the class feels the need for some outside assistance 
ft fs time for the class group and the teacher together to do 
some exploratory planning. Wlmt kind of resource visitor is 
needed to meet the situation? Who is available? Who is most 
suitable in terms of his background and the maturity levels of 
the group? Should he be invited to come to the school, or 
would an intervieu’ in his on'n locate be better? WJiat are the 
problems of advance arrangements, transportation, and the 
like? Answers to these and similar queries should of course be 
readily available in the schools directory of community re- 
sources as described in Chapter 13. 

Preparing for the Visitor 

In the planning stage the class and teacher working to- 
gether might well follow such steps as these: 

• Specify the Need. Discuss such questions as why an out- 
side person is reeded at tJjis point in the class work, ho^v his 
general area of competence fits into the class program, what 
he would be likely to contribute to the group’s understanding. 
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»dc,n .» orRanue a Junior Red Cross program, to teach classes in 
Ss, ad. ho4 '“.“'"•r^Turo churches and sj-rra- 

r„.ti.„p.chues,h.vmov.e^^^^^ __ 


jtion pictures, now u.c.v- 

motion picture maldng. I”” t^, city library, net'- 

Lthrorioii to discuss services o M ^ ^ stories 


Lihrorion to discuss library- to tell stories 

books ol interest to the group, hors- to use me no 
and interest children in the library story hour; to discuss m 

“s^pe" editor to describe horv „es« is g»>¥-“'Id- 

:srvLc':li»o 


Tn'mers, dairsmen, fruitgrorvers, agricutaral svorhers to anal,-ze 
-_L1 tea firmmo anti COUntTV lue. , . , .... 


paper 


j-flrmers, -s.--- 

problems relited to farming anti country lile. industries 

Indtrsfrwlirts to discuss technical processes, relation ot mous 


to the communiW, labor policies. 

Labor orgamzers to explain problems describe the 

organizing, social securit)-. semiskilled, 

work they do; to explain trainmg requued for unsUlled, seim 
skilled, and technical vs-orkers. Nidse 

Business people to talk about prices. distnbuUon problems. 
bu\-mg. cooperate es. merchandising. crientific 

Scicnfi/ic Workers to talk about scientific processes, the scien 

and social sisrnificance of their labor. -j „,.e,;i!iblc the 

Social u'orfccrs to discuss actual cases, tj-pes of aid 
Social Securit)’ Act, social service as a career. „-A,v;t;p.s of the 
Director of an emploi/menl <#cc to describe the ac . 
office, shortages and surpluses of labor, movement o 
tween areas and industries. , j...v,nn<:rTate 

Safety Council Director ot Fire Chief to discuss and demonstra 

safetv’ measures. . . the 

I/obbi/isfs to show collections, dances, animal-trai ;?• 
like, and to discuss recreational and avocational hob y i ^ j ,5 
Special-event speakers for Brotherhood Wee^ United NaUon 
Day, Book Week, I-ara-an-American Day, and the like. 


Friendly, direct-contact experiences like tliese can do mn 
to make a school program re^y meaningful, even gnpp* S' 
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Appreciation may be expressed by applause, orally by tlie 
chairman for the group, in later conversation, by letter, or by 
a combination of these ways. 

• Check All Arrangements U»e Day Before the Visit. Re- 
mind the speaker by letter or telephone call, and be sure that 
all needed equipment and services svill be ready on time. 
Agree upon standards of behaWor to be obser\’ed such as pay- 
ing c.areful attention, participating as opportunit)' der’elops, 
being responsible if one has been asked to arrange the room, to 
telephone, greet the guest, serve as chairman, or perform any 
other needed function in the program. All such group plan- 
ning provides botli motivation and meaning for the experience 
itself. 

The Visit 

At appropriate times, the activities already planned by the 
group should be carried out by them. This wll ins olve meet- 
ing and welcoming the visitor, and being thoughtful of his 
wraps, his desire for last-minute grooming, and his wish to 
see the room before he talks in it. Before introducing him to 
the group, be sure you know enough about his background 
and accomplishments to make a personalized introduction. Be 
very sure to pronounce his name clearly and correctly. After 
the talk or other presentation, escort the visitor to the exit from 
the building, or to whatever further entertainment has been 
planned for him. 

• Be Ever Conscious of Public Relations. Students should 
be fully aware that such a visit is more than an educational 
experience for themselves; it is also a venture in public rela- 
tions on the part of the school. The care with which they plan, 
their cordiality and receptiveness, their participation, the use 
they make of the experience in the school and in the com- 
munity — all such factors will surely’ impress the lay visitor for 
good or ill, and will mould his opinion of both the character 
and effectiveness of the entire sc^ooL 
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interests and skills. Decide just what should be found out from 
the ettpected visitor. Decide whom to invite by first 
the clmunily resources dtreclory and then by canva mg the 
group tor further suggestions. Formulate some questions lor 
L desired visitor, and perhaps choose different members of 
the class to ask them and note the answers when the time 


• Plan the Form of Presentation. This might be an eshibi 

and informal talk, a demonstration svith explanations, a panel 
discussion, a luncheon meeting with planned conversation a 
formal talk followed by questions, an interview before tne 
class, an illustrated talk, or the like. _ 

• Extend the Invitation. This should be done well m aa- 
vance If an invitation is accepted orally, it should be con- 
finned in \\Tituig as soon as possible. Be sure to tell the 
person about the group and about the arrangements made anci 
desired: age level; subject field; number of students; date, 
time, and place of meeting; any needed traveling instructions; 
length of time for the meeting; name of person in charge, and 
names and positions of any other participants in the program, 
a statement of the group’s major purpose or need for the occas- 
Sion; and, in some circumstances, a list of the questions w c 
will be asked by the class. 

• Make School Arrangeinenls. Special rooms, projectors 
and screens, maps, tables, and so on, may be needed, ^ 
be sure they ivill be ready at the proper time and place, an 
where, when, and how to receive the guest at the schoo , an 
also for any necessary entertainment after the class session i 
the visitor does not plan to leave the school or the 
mediately. Choose a chairman and a recorder if desired y ® 
group. The recorder’s function is to WTite a factual account o 
the meeting as it progresses, noting the most important . 
or ideas. It is generally belter to have one person or a sma 
committee act as recorder since a better summary' is like y o 
result and the group as a whole can give undivided attention 
to the speaker. Decide also how to thank the guest aflerwar 
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Appreciation may be expressed by applause, orally by the 
chairman for the group, in later conversation, by letter, or by 
a combination of these ways. 

• Check All Arrangements the Day Before the Visit. Be- 
mind the speaker by letter or telephone call, and be sure that 
all needed equipment and serx'ices will be ready on time. 
Agree upon standards of behavior to be observed such as pay- 
ing careful attention, participating as opportunity develops, 
being responsible if one has been asked to arrange the room, to 
telephone, greet the guest, serve as chairman, or perform any 
other needed function in the program. All such group plan- 
ning provides both motivation and meaning for the experience 
itself. 

The Visit 

At appropriate times, the activities already planned by the 
group should be carried out by them. This will involve meet- 
ing and welcoming the visitor, and being thoughtful of his 
wraps, his desire for last-minute grooming, and his wish to 
see the room before he talks in it. Before introducing him to 
the group, be sure you know enough about his background 
and accomplishments to make a personalized introduction. Be 
very sure to pronounce his name clearly and correctly. After 
the talk or other presentation, escort the visitor to the exit from 
the building, or to whatever further entertainment has been 
planned for him. 

• Be Ever Conscious of Public Belalions. Students should 
be fully aware that such a visit is more than an educational 
experience for themselves; it is also a venture in public rela- 
tions on the part of the school. The care %vith which they plan, 
their cordiality and receptiveness, their participation, the use 
they make of the experience in the school and in the com- 
munity — all such factors will surely impress the lay visitor for 
good or ill, and will mould his opinion of both the ebaraoter 
and effectiveness of the entire school. 
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committee act as recorder since a better summary is 


committee act as recorder smce a oeiier sunm* j .. ^tjon 
result and the group as a whole can give undivi e 
to the speaker. Decide also how to thank the gues 
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Appreciation may be expressed by applause, orally by the 
chairman for the group, in later conversation, by letter, or by 
a combination of these way's. 

• Check All Arrangements the Day Before the Visit. Re- 
mind the speaker by letter or telephone call, and be sure that 
all needed equipment and serx'ices will be ready on time. 
Agree upon standards of behavior to be obsers’ed such as pay- 
ing careful attention, participating as opportunity develops, 
being responsible if one has been asked to arrange the room, to 
telephone, greet the guest, serx-e as chairman, or perform any 
other needed function in the program. All such group plan- 
ning provides both motivation and meaning for the experience 
itself. 

The Visit 

At appropriate times, the activities already planned by the 
group should be carried out by them. This xvill im'olve meet- 
ing and welcoming the visitor, and being thoughtful of his 
svraps, his desire for last-minute grooming, and his wish to 
see the room before he talks in It. Before introducing him to 
the group, be sure you know enough about his background 
and accomplishments to make a personalized introduction. Be 
very sure to pronounce his name clearly and correctly'. After 
the talk or other presentation, escort the visitor to the exit from 
the building, or to whatever further entertainment has been 
planned for him. 

• Be Ever Conscious of Public Relations. Students should 
be fully aware that such a visit is more than an educational 
experience for themselves; it is also a venture in public rela- 
tions on the part of the school. The care with which they plan, 
their cordiality and receptiveness, their participation, Ae use 
they make of the experience in the school and in the com- 
munity — all such factors will surely impress the lay visitor for 
good or ill, and will mould his opinion of both tlie character 
and effectiveness of the entire scdiooL 
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/nferpreling ff?e Experience 

As soon ns possible niter the visit, the teacher and stadents 
together shoid analjve tire value of the ^ 

„™n nert steps, and record their impresstons m sonte angible 
tom. The group's planning should be appraised, “ “ * 

guest's contnbution and tlie participation ol the students. 

. Plan Appropriate Foliorvuip. Opportunities lor constm(> 
tive follow-up activiUes in classroom, school, and communi^ 
should he erplored, and plans made while enthusiasm is still 
strong. Some record of the speaker with a general evaluation 
should be placed in the community resource ffle, and a descnp 
tion of the whole erpertence might well be written for c as 
use and for publicity purposes. 

Through such a process, the resource visitor s contribution 
is better understood and appreciated by the class, and is more 
likely to lead into further educational activities. Frequently 
the outside person stimulates the group to creative participa- 
tion in community processes, or perhaps provides some entree 
into local activities. The alert teacher vnW capitalke to tne 
full upon all such opportunities. 


How Should the Outside /nferview Be Monaged? 

In e\’ery community there are many people whose experi 
ences, interests, knowledge, bobbies, viewpoints, or ^com 
plishments would add much to school learning, yet who or 
one reason or another cannot be brought into the classroom as 
resource visitors. They may, however, be interviewed in * 
own homes, places of work, or other community locales. ^ 
mter\'iew technique is especially good in giving students a per 
sonalized view of community liinng and of some of the 
and ends to which selected residents would direct yout u 
attention. Through their eyes, and in man-to-man informa ity, 
young people may come to see community processes in opera 
tion; with these adults they' may explore and assess oca 
human relations. The intirrview also provides for fine expen 
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ence in meeting people, itself “ “““if mntore 

child or adolescent who has talked successfully with a mature 
person about matters of common concern has himsell an- 
vanced toward maturity in that experience. 

“Interviews” are informal personal conferences wherein one 
or more students question an adult to get authoritative opinion 
or information of some sort. As a method of community study, 
the interx’iew technique is similar to that of using resource 
people It nevertheless differs from it in two notable respects: 
(a) the interview is held in the expert’s usual place of work or 
residence, rather than in the school classroom, and (b) the 
interview is primarily a queslion-and-answer proce ure, i 
does not require of the interviewee a prepared talk, demonstra- 
tion, or other type of organized program. The inte^ievv, in 
short, uses resource people for educational purposes, but oes 
so under somewhat different conditions from those involved 
in bringing resource visitors into the classroom. 

The values of an interview are matched by its dangers, none 
the less real because they are complex, elusive, hard to o - 
ser\’e. Illustrative of what may happen is the case of one inter- 
view in which a thoughtless and prejudiced adult belabored 
a pupil >vith his personal animosity toivard the school adminis- 
tration That pupils adjustment to society was definitely re- 
tarded by that act. Of equal misfortune is the case of another 
interview in which one student’s bumptious aggressiveness was 
considerably increased by the indulgent pampering of an 
easy-going adult sentimentalist. , 

If inter\’iews are to be really profitable so far as the pupi 
growth toward maturity and sensitivity to the community are 
concerned, they must be carefully developed on an individua 
basis by a teacher who is alert to the personality characteristics 
of both interviewers and interviewee, and who can therefore 
sensibly match the personalities involved. 

It is taken for granted that no student should be sent 
very many inter\’iews of a formal character, and that no adult 
will have his time and energy mdiausted by the arrival of too 
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many inten’iewcrs. As with all educational techniques, the 
program of interviews must be administered guardedly. 

Preparing for fhe Inferview 

When definite need for expert outside aid is felt and the 
resolve talcen to seek it through interview, the class should 
cooperatively determine the purpose and decide whom it 
wishes to intcn,’iew. If the problem in cpiestion is a contro- 
versial one, be sure that all viewpoints are represented in the 
inler\'iew program as a whole. Do not allow a situation to 
develop in which a minority opinion goes unheard. When 
these decisions have been m.»dc, the next steps follow. 

• Learn All Yon Can About ibe Inlcndcwcc. If pertinent, 
worth-while questions are to be framed for him, tlie inlcrxiew- 
ing committee must be aware in advance of his general expe- 
rience and specific responsibilities. Such information is essen- 
tial for a second reason also: it provides a basis for knowing 
what is "common ground” and hence enables the interview 
itself to gel of! to a good start. 

• Ana^rze the Qualities of a Good Interview. The student 
goes not merely to listen, but to converse; he must therefore 
have in mind the questions he wants answered— including 
questions or comments which are intended to bridge awkward 
gaps and halls in llie interview — and should, if possible, have 
something definite to contribute to the conversation from the 
school itself. There should be tentative decision as to how 
many students shall participate in the interview; the form in 
which it is to be recorded; whether notes are to be taken during 
the interx’iew or subsequent to it; how the interview is to be 
terminated. 

• Decide What Questions to Ask. All questions should re- 
flect sober thought. They should relate to significant aspects of 
the work or experience of the person to be interviewed, and 
must never be sxiperflcial or malicfous. tVTien decided upon in 
final form, the questions should be typed in triplicate, the orig- 
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inal copy tor the interc-ieo-ee, and carbon copies for the com- 
mitlce chairman and the class libranan. 

. Designate an Intcniew Committee. This 
should be composed of three or four class members, and should 
include a chairman and a reporter. The latter s function is to 
uTite up tlie mten-iew after it has been held; be should do this 
as an objective reporter of questions asked and answers 
turned. No part of his responsibility in writing wall have to 
do Mitli interpretationi his job is that of recording what hap- 


penea. , 

• Make Initial Contact with the Interviewee. Unless tne 
students are quite mature, it is wise for the teacher to make 
first contact with the citizen to be interviewed. This contact 
will preferablv be tlirough personal interview by appointment, 
although a telephone call or letter may be sufficient in some 
cases. The purpose of this teacher’s initial contact is to &c- 
quaint the interviewee with the objectives of the project, w 
to be sure that he is willing to cooperate with it. After that 
the chairman and one other member of the committee shou 
call upon the inteniewee in person. They should outline the 
general purpose of the interview, and then explain what the 
full committee would like to talk about when they come. A copy 
of the questions listed by the class should be given to him, 
and a time for the full committee interview arranged. 

• Make Travel Arrangements. A public conveyance is 
preferable for travel because of the safety hazard involved m 
the use of private machines (see Chapter 14). Determine the 
time needed for the coiranittee to get to the interview location, 
and then add fifteen minutes to allow for those unforeseen de- 
lays which are always probable. 

• Emphasize Good Behavior. The group should anticipate 
that people will ask what school they represent — either be- 
cause the committee members are crude, loud, and boisterou^ 
or because they appear to be vv-ell-mannered and quiet. Of sue 
impressions is a school’s public reputation made, and of this 
fact the class as a whole should be fully aware. 
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Tlicse steps should all he taken sstII in advance of the day 
set for the intcn’icw proper. Although casual and unplanned 
interviews may oocasfanaJly be highly successful, continuously 
good results require conscious and careful planning of every 
predictable detail. 

Conducting the interview 

When the committee arrives at the interview point, the chair- 
man should he the spokesman staling the business of the group. 
Good social sense on the part of the other committee members 
is also important. The group should stay together, and not 
monopolize an outer ofGce while waiting for the interviewee. 
Bo}‘s’ hats should be removed. Voices should be softened. 
Members should be seated, If possible. 

Wlien the committee is invU^ in to begin the interview, the 
chairman should first introduce each member of the committee 
individually, then stale briefly the purpose of the visit. Here is 
where understanding of the interviewee's background, respon- 
sibilities, and interests bear fruit. Tactful mention and brief 
discussion of interests held In common help to clear the psy- 
chological atmosphere and stimulate good will. 

• Give Full Attention. Busy persons have no wish to talk 
with students who exliibit slight interest in their conversation. 
This is not to suggest that committee members should react 
in starry-eyed amazement to everything that is said, but only 
that outward signs of interest, sympathy, and understanding 
should always be sbosvn. 

• Make No Attempt to Dominate the Situation. Let the 
interviewee talk as he wishes without interruption and without 
disagreement. Seek to understand his view, whatever it may 
be, and to draw him out in exposition of it. Listen as much for 
what he does not say as for what he does. 

• Talce Notes as Needed, 7he mechanics of nate-tak- 

ing during an interview should be of such nature as not to 
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hamper the psychological freedom of the person being inter- 
ne Jed. Two^or three words jotted dossm for each ™“1«^ 
mav be enough at the moment; these remmders can be ex- 
panded m detail as soon as the inleiview .s over. 

. \sh Questions InteUigently. The person being inter 
viewed mav or may not use the set of quesW prevnoudy 
given him. the committee xsiD have to adjust its 
decision in this matter. In any case, the chairman ^hoiJd haN e 
his list of questions before him m order to he sure tli 
ground coiered bv those questions is not ignored. All 
tee members should be certain they do not ask questions that 
have already been answered, for to do so v'astes time an 
cleailv indicates a discourteous lack of attention. If questions 
come' to mmd which do not appear on the prepared hst, they 
should be interjected at transition points in the interview, not 
simpU thrown out in a hit-or-miss fashion. v 

• "Conclude die Interview. The committee should be veiy’ 
careful not to outstay its welcome. ^\Tlen the chairman^ ee 
diat the ground has been covered, or when the 

indicates by some sign or mannerism that he has finished, e 
chauman should express appreciation in behalf of the cornmi • 
tee and the whole class, and then lead the group out of the 
room. , 

• Expand the Notes Taken. As quickly as possible alter 
the interview, each committee member should expan 
brief notes into full form. The sooner this documentary 

is made the better, for notes rapidly become cold and even 
unintelligible as the vivid memory of the immediate experience 
begins to fade. 


fnferprefing Jfie Inferview Experience 

Although the interview has been concluded, the committee 
now’ has the further responsibility’ of orgamzing its findings 
and reporting them to the class as a whole. It should therefore, 
as soon as possible, engage in several significant follow-up 
activities, as follows: 
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• Reconstruct tlic Interview. Tlic committee slioulcl meet 
as a group to decide just what was said in the interview. Tlie 
official reporter might well summarize aloud the substance of 
tlie interview, thus permitting other members to check him 
and each other upon such items as Ogurcs and dates, as well as 
upon less specific factors noted. 

Having reached a measure of agreement as to what the inter- 
viewee actually said, the committee is nosv ready for analysis 
and interpretation. ^Vhat is the real significance of the remarks 
made? Were the ideas of Urc interviewee guarded in their 
expression? Was he holding anything back? Was he on the 
defensive? Was he seeking converts to his point of view? \Vas 
there anjihing peculiar about his situation which may minimize 
the worth of his opinion? Such are the tj’pes of queries to be 
asked \vithin the group. Before beginning analysis of this 
nature, however, students should be warned that usually there 
are several sides to any question, uith consequent possibility 
that even varied interpretations of It may be equally correct. 
Dogmatism and pat definitions are both unscientific and dan- 
gerous. 

• Record the Data. After the committee has thus sum- 
marized and interpreted the interview, it should proceed to 
make a \vTitten record of its findings. The reporter may be 
expected to mite out a summary statement; when completed 
tlifs should be submitted to the committee as a whole for check- 
ing of questions asked, answers pven, and figures included. 
Committee members should not hesitate to suggest needed 
improvements in grammar, sequence, or construction. After the 
report has thus been corrected and approved, it should be put 
in permanent form and deposited in the class or school library, 
museum, or social studies laboratory. Such reports, if properly 
annotated and permanently filed, may add richly to a school 
collection suitable for laboratory study and comparison in sub- 
sequent years. 

• Report to the Class. At the appointed time, a formal, oral 
report should be given by the committee to the class it repre- 
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scntR All committee members should share In malting this re- 
port. Attention shonld be tocnsed upon specific ‘ 

mters-ic'v questions ashed, ansu-ers given, general findings 
conclusions, and interpretations. If the 
upon anv of these areas is not “-“"r””’, 
minority reports shonld be presented for further “rial) sis by 
renX cLs. In any even!, full class discussion of die com- 
mittee report should be encouraged. 

Significant Avenue 

Tlirough such procedures, the essential contribu- 
tions of the resource person will best be deEned clari- 
fied. and perpetuated for the class and the school. This 
technique thus takes its place as another significant 
avenue of realistic, life-centered education. 


Learning Activities 


Drscussfon Topics 

1. Wliat measures might the school take to avoid the over-use of 

willing resource people? j c „,h- 

2. Is it desirable to assign certain resource people to detinue 

iect fields and grade leh'els? . . 

3. If not, how can you avoid duplication of resource pe 

given student’s experience? . 

4. Should resource people be expected to donate their se 


Group Acfjvifies , 

1. Send a committee to interview the local s^perinte^nt o 
schools concerning the field trip and resource visitor progra 
crating in that system. Report to the class, with recomm 

2. Divide the class into small committees for field interviews 

leaders of labor organizations, better business . 

placement agencies, historical associations, religious org 
tions, and the like. Plan interview purposes and techniques l. 
forehand, and analyze their effectiveness aftervvard. 

3. Des-elop some criteria by which your school might decid 
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of (fie mnny po^siWe resource people should and slioidd not be 
used by tlie scliool. 

4. Have a cnminittcc bring before the class a resource person in the 
field of community resources, using and csnluating the steps 
suggested in this chapter. 

5. How c.an a teacher help students understand their role in build- 
ing good public relations in in(cr>'icNV situations? 

Individual Projecls 

1. Chapter 13 reproduces record cards used to catalog resource 
people. After ct.imining these, choose one, or devise your own, 
for future use. 

2. Compile an extensive list of possible resource people appropriate 
to your teaching grade level or subject field. Annotate tlie list 
briefly, 

3. TaVo any unit of worh useful to you and show spcciBcally how 
certain resource people might advanfagcouslv be ineltided in it. 

4. Write an article telling how a particuhnr sctiool might feasibly 
go about developing an organwed resource person program. 

Learning Materials 

Ways of utilizing resource penons in (he classroom have been vividly 
portrayed m Filtij Teachers to a Classroom (.Macmillan, 19311, a pam- 
phlet prepared by the Metropolitan School Study Counal which de- 
scribes plans used in various schools for finding and hanging into the 
classroom many resource people. Olsen’s School and Commiitij/y Pro- 
grams (Prentice-Hall, 1949) gives Chapter 4 to fifteen dramatic case 
studies of "Resource t’isflors omi lotervic'vs.'’ A browse through the fol- 
lowing magazine articles will also prove richly rewarding: 

“Use of Community Resources in Rural Sdiools,” Inga E. Brown. Vivid 
account of how early settlers, immigrants, state officials, and so on, 
may be utilized as stimulating resource visitors. Social Education 
5:520-524; November 1941. 

"Forgotten Men and Women,” Paul }. hthner. Resource people of great 
value live in every community and work in every school. Suggests who 
they may be and hmv they can emicli children's education. Progressive 
Education 19:18-20; January 1942. 

"City Council Comes to Wilbur Wright Junior High School,” Clarence 
Killmer. Sir council members came as resource people, told of their 
civic activities, and answered quesrions. Social Ediicotion 12:305-806; 
November 1948. 

“Retailers Make Good Professors,” Glen Rice. Eiylains how a college 
“raids Main Street” to secure teachers for many business-education 
courses. Business Education World 24:272-273; January 1949. 
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_ — vociona. guid- 

-pk°y'’Fa™wilh the Resome aUzen." “j' ®'™j'“/- 

-p“7 Uhfaed to te Comculuin.- lanvell W- 

juiuor high school uses special taWnts of .ts P^P.J °Febn.ary 

tensive slalc in many courses. Clearing House 24:342-343. tebniary 

“ciKert Day: Community-Planned at j®!'" 

ETplains how the school faculty and the / annLl Steers 

leaders of the community cooperabvely ^ 

Day. Cfcaring House 25.153 156; Nov^bet 1950 ^ 

“Guest Speakers within the Classroom. Sarah --nv fields 

ninth-pade social studies class uses reswree visitors 28 413. 

to vltehae their study of cunent problems. Ohio ‘ 

December 1950, also in Education Digest 18:32-33; April IW . 

"Will You Walk into My Classroomr. Bess B. Une. J’pJ,,. 

tisntles of one school in encouraging parent visitation. C/iiWiO 
cation 28.249-252, February 1952. T>...s««luces 

“Usma the Communit/s Human Besources. Vernon j 

resource persons’ siivey blank, coveting letters to 
form used in one community. Nolionol Elemenfory Principal 32.1il 
125, September 1952. 

Values and techniques of field interviews by students are 
gested in a number of excellent articles. Be sure to see a I* 
Brmvn’s Tlieu Sec for ThemseJees (Harper. 1945). a stimng account m 
small book form of how hi^ school students interviewed commumty y 
people to get needed inlemiltural infonnation. 

“Interviewmg for English Classes," Ward S. Miller. Step-by Pi 
cedures in arranging, conducting, and writing up an interview 
scribed English Journal 26:18-^; January 1937. _ . » 

“Interviewing in Social Research; Basic Problems of the First rie 
T. E. Hulett. Jr. Practical suggestions, especially designed tor m 
dal interviewer going into a new community to interview o 
dents. Social Forces 18:358-366, March 1938. j n fl 

“Real Interviews for High-School Seniors,* C. W. WJhs an ■ 
Henley. Explains a program whereby all interested students y 
view local business executives €»Dceniing employment-mlervi 
niques. Clearing House 14:464-466; April 1940. 
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"Interviews %vith Cclehrated PeisoiK Motivate English,” Alta MoAffee. 
A techtiiqtie through which hilly prepared, eighth-grade student teams 
successfully intcrvicsv celebrities who appear on local music-lecture 
programs, /.'ngh'ih /oiirruif 31:323-325; March 1912. 

"Personal Intcr\ac\v os a Method of Utilizing Community Resources," 
Lconanl Cemant. Reports a five-year experiment in the use of the in- 
ter\ifw in vocational guidarree. Educational Administration and Super- 
vision 30:415-123; October 1914. 

"Using the Infcrsicw' to URdcrst.'tnd Judaism,” Albert R. Brinkman. 
World history students intcrx’icwcd a rahbi to understand better such 
topics as the differences between Judaism and ChristianUy, the prin- 
ciples of Zionism, and so forth. Social Studies 38:102-104; March 
1947. 

“Five Steps to Minneapolis’ Senior Job Conference,” Margaret E. 
Andrews. Expl.iins in uet.nil bow vocational guidance conferences are 
arranged for students with swccessfiil. inicresfec! adults in tlieir own 
places of work. Clearing Ifniise 22'334-33S: Fcbrxiary 1018. 

“Interview Helps the Student,” Louise R. Grover. Outluies plans for 
intenlews as an English assignntent with covemment ofSeials, editors, 
fudges, union officials, zoo manager, and tlie hke, each to be follosved 
Iw oral and written reports of fiixlmjp. EnglKh loumdl STiSS-SS; 
February 1948; also in Education Digest 13.40-12, April 194S. 

“Intensive Inlcrsicwing in Community Research,” Floyd Dotson. De- 
scribes motivations of people in the community who wilt or will not 
consent to be interviewed; suggests how the interviewer can best secure 
cooperation. Journal of Educational Sociology 27:225-30; Januaiy 1954. 

“Pkanning the Career Day Program," Oiarles R. Foster and Robert O. 
Stripling. Specific planning and programs are described. School Exccu- 
tice 73:74-77; March 1954. 

Motion Pictures 

Community Resources in reaching. Although chiefly concerned with the 
technique of the field trip, the film shows also the values of using re- 
source visitors m the classroom. Iowa State University, 1950, 20 min- 



CHAPTER 8 


Field Trips 


Even' American communily, Iiowcvcr small or isolated, is a 
microcosm of iveslem civilization, since ivithin its osvn Iwrd 
go on the ossenUal processes o( living. That is svi.y cverj^^sd o 
can tichlv estond its eurrienlum by utilizing local r””®'" 
through experiences — and perhaps by going further a le 
explore selected aspects of its region, the nation, “"d '''' 
countries abroad. Although field trips have many non-aeademie 
values, their major purpose is instructional, and as sue i, . 
are not to be identiDcd with school trips taken to psirticipa 
athletic, musical, or forensic contests, with hikes or pic 
orcanized for pleasure purposes, or with sightseeing 
taken by graduating classes. None of these actisities c 
propcrlv be called a field trip. , . , 

The term "field trip" is commonly used to desif^alc > 
organized visit to points outside the classroom, taken by sc i 
people as an integral part of tlieir academic wor ", an pr 
manly for educational purposes. It may consist o any i ^ 
from a walk around the school building to a trip aroun 

world. 1 » j,. nf 

Field trips or study tours may relate directly to the stud) 
social processes such as sharing in citizenship, ma 
living, maintaining health, enjoying beauty, and the like. , 
are also major approaches to the study of social pro ems su 
This chapter is by Oiarles Uce» and John RoT«sciuii>. 
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as housing, intergroup relations, old*agc security, and waste 
of natural resources. Trips and tours may prove just as useful 
in conventional academic fields such as art, geography, histor)’, 
nature study, science, and vocational guidance. The better 
traditional schools as well as all community schools tnalce wide 
and constant use of the field trip. And such schools arc making 
more and more use of extended study tours. 

Tire motivating reasons behind a given field trip may be 
varied, but it is probable tliat among tltcm one or more of the 
following are predominant: securing information, changing 
attitudes, awakening interests, developing appreciations, pro- 
moting ideals, enjoying new experiences. All, of course, may be 
significant goals or by-products of tl»c field c-tpcrience. 

Some excellent field trips may require only a ferv minutes 
of time, as when a class goes into the school yard after a heavy 
rain to observe the effects of small-scale erosion. Other trips 
will require a full class period, several hours, or perhaps an 
entire day, Longer trips, involving one or more overnight stops, 
are usually called field studies, study tours, or educational field 
study. Such longer tours combine the essential elements of an 
extended trip and a survey; that is, the)’ take the group out of 
its home environment and into a new one for purposes of 
serious field analysis over a period of time. Such a study may 
last from several days to several months; its geographic area 
may be local, regional, national, or international; it may work 
in one community, or it may travel thousands of miles. The 
members of the group work, leam, and generally live together. 

Although a field trip may properly include opportunity to 
“see the sights,” it should never be mere sight-seeing. \\Tiereas 
genuine field study measures up to academic standards in 
definition of subject matter and rigor of methods, the sight- 
seeing excursion rushes from place to place, its members ab- 
sorbing sensory impressions largely devoid of intellectual or 
emotional substance. Too often, sight-seeing trips masquerade 
as “education,” and too often teadiers are accessory to that 
deception. 
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How Does f/ie Field Trip Prove Ifs Worfli? 

FtaUiand acquaintace avilh varied 
nomena is an essential aspect of realistic education m any Eel . 
Field trips: 

. stimulate imasination and learning by 

ceptions which cannot olheovise be crpenenced-fte * j 

Ji, tlie odor of svdd flosvers. the rMr of 
Steel mill, the sight of real things in real world f 
• Deepen insight into even familiar phenomena in th 
ment, for as these matters are freshly interpreted, . 

meaning No one really knows his own 

neighbors until he has compared them with something difierem 
. Integrate classroom instmclion by easing the 
of conventional subject matter divisions, and by enabl - P ^ 
view facts and forcU as they exist in tbeir eveiyday telaUunships 
in living communities. vn j «/.«v5tv 

• ^ouse student interest in new areas of 

thereby often leading to further reading and Seld explorations out 
side of school. Such personal exploration and disMYepi ubltees mt- 
ural curiosity, and thus develops the best motivation fo 

• Treat students and teacher as complete 

limited and somewhat hierarchical relations of the classroo^ 
discarded. The teadier is no longer merely an instructor; he is no 
also parent, companion, arbiter. Students are no longer de 
from their backgrounds; it is now as though they have move i 
the classroom, bag and baggage. , . 

• Teach the art of living with others. The day-to-and-day*o 
association — travebng in the same conveyances, sharing rooms, si 
ting at the same table, participating in the same 

ting deadly tired together— is not without strains and stresses. i 
syncrasies and character defects come to the surfa«: so 
traits of nobflity. The purpose of field study is to focus a 
upon the outside world, but in the business of living and wor Uo 
intensively with others, the student also gets under his owm nu 
scope. Insight is developed and character built. _ 

• Expand emotional and intellectual horizons by making us a 
quainted with people whose maimeis, customs, living stan ar , 
outlooks, and interests may be quite different from our ovvn. 
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Planning the Field Trip 

“Going plncos and seeing things” is an e<lucational technique 
of prime significance — providing always that it is used with 
care, discrimination, and intelligent foresight. Alu’ays there 
should be the closest interrelation between technical travel 
arrangements and curricular and social programs. One docs not 
first do the travel planning and then the program, or vice versa. 
The planning must be one indivisible process: travel arrange- 
ments are naturally shaped to the purposes of the trip and the 
curricular and social programs by which tliosc purposes arc to 
be achieved; on the other hand, curricular and social arrange- 
ments may be modified by exigencies of a teclmical nature, 
and often plans of either a technical or non-tcclmical nature 
have to be revised more than once before the preparations for 
the trip are completed. Follosving are the principal things to 
be considered in preparing for eitlier a limited field trip or an 
extended study tour. 

Plan Democraiicolly 

Student participation in planning is the first step in mak- 
ing the trip democratic. It may be simpler for the teacher by 
himself to define the objectives, formulate the program, and 
make the travel arrangements. But a trip which in its inception 
is authoritarian will not be democratic in execution. If students 
share responsibility for decisions, they can also be expected to 
share responsibility for carrying them out. 

Democratic planning does not imply an unrealistic division 
of labor between teacher and students. There are some things 
which the teacher can do best, and these he should do. 
Example: It is desirable that someone visit in advance the 
various locations of the field course in order to Jeam essential 
facts and make necessary arrangements. Obviously, the teacher 
is the one to do this. In such cases, the democratic principle 
wll be served if the problem has been thoroughly discussed in 
class and the teacher goes as the representative of the group. 
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How Does Ihe Field Trip Prove lls Worih? 

Firsthand acquaintance tvilh varied 
nomena is an essential aspect of realishc education m any Beld. 
Field trips: 

. stimulate imagination and teaming V P'^KstoS* 
ceptions which cannot othenvise be expcnenced-the tas i f 
mflt, the odor ot wild Sowets, the roar of “If 

steel mill, the sight of real things in Je real world “ 

. Deepen insight into even tamihar phenomena m the enviro 
ment, for as these m.atters are freshly interpreted, die/ ‘ , . 

meaning. No one really tnows his own en"'™"’'".* nf J. 

neighbors until he has compared them with something diSerrot 
. Integrate classroom instroclion by eroosing the ai^e ahv 
of conventional subject matter divisions, nnd by ^ ^5j,}ps 

vie^v facts and forces as they exist in their everyday relationship 

IT ^^’^'AromTTtudS interest in new areas 

thereby often leading to further reading and field exploraUOTS out 
side of school. Such personal exploration and diswvery ubl^s nat 
ural curiosity, and thus de\'elop$ the best motivation 

• Treat students and teacher as complete personalities. 

limited and somewhat hierarchical relations of the 
discarded The teacher is no longer merely an instructor; he is n 
also parent, companion, arbiter. Students are no longer e a 
from their backgrounds; it is no%v as though they have move 
the classroom, bag and baecage. _ _ » j .. 

• Teach the art of living with others. The day-m-and- ay 
association — traveling in the same conveyances, sharing room , 
ting at the same table, participating in the same 

ting deadly tired together — is not without strains ^d stresses, 
syncrasies and character defects come to the surfa«; so a ° 
traits of nobility. The purpose of field study is to focus a . 
upon the outside world, but in tiie business of living and ^ 

intensively with others, the student also gets under bis own mi 
scope. Insight is developed and diameter built. 

• Expand emotional and intellectual horizons by making us 
quainted with people whose manners, customs, living stan ar , 
outlooks, and interests may be quite diSerent from our o%vn. 
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EviTOpean organization. But doing that is not easy, and con- 
sultation at such long range takes considerable time. In such 
cases, the ser\’iccs of an educational travel agency may become 
essential. 

Tile most fruitful field trips in the United States are those 
which concentrate on a specific topic or focus on a local com- 
munity. But since the concentration of interest which is pos- 
sible at home can hardly be expected abroad, it is obvious that 
the general cultural tour and the general overview curriculum 
are l)Olh more popular and usually more desirable for the 
foreign locale— especially for those talcing their first trip out- 
side the United Slates. Such generalized field studies offer 
valuable learning experiences, providing they do not cover 
too much ground, are built on contacts with people, and 
penetrate heloxv the sight-seeing lei’el on which most tourists 
pursue their way smootlily, comfortably, and in almost perfect 
isolation from the life around them. 

Tire specific study, on the other hand, offers superior ad- 
vantages to those who already possess a general background 
derived from previous travel, and to those whose special in 
terests are already siiarply defined, whether or not they have 
already been abroad. 

Study fhe field in Advance 

Intellectual preparation is essential before any field trip is 
actually undertaken. Teacher and students alike need to study 
the problem at hand in order that they may possess sufficient 
background to make the excursion itself really meaningful. 
Relevant documentary materiab should be utilized by the 
teacher, by individual pupils, by committees, or by the class 
as a whole, and all wortlrwhfle information found may be 
shared with the group through reports, panel analyses, or in 
general discussion. Appropriate audio-visual aids may ako be 
used, botli for initial motivation and for general orientation to 
what will be seen on tlie trip itself. In these and other similar 
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Everything depends upon the teacher or group leader The 
better he gets along with others and the more he tows abont 
the subiect to be investigated, the greater is the livelihood of 
the trip’s success. Yet character and lemperamert are more 
important than specific knowledge or esperience. The teacher 
best qualified to conduct a field trip is student-centered in his 
thinbng, has administrative ability, and is truly democratic in 
his human relationships both with students and with adults re- 
gardless oi their race, color, creed, nationality background, or 
social-economic status. 


Determine Purpose and Locale 

Tlie next need is to decide the lype of trip to be made. Shall 
it seek to secure information, arouse new interests, awaken 
deeper appreciations, develop sensitivities, combine some or 
all of these elements’ Should it concentrate on some specilic 
social process or problem, or seek a more generalized base s 
it to be earned on in the local community, elsewhere in 6 
region or in the nation, or outside In foreign lands? Each ot 
these fundamental queries must be answered in terms of 
factors inherent in the needs. Interests, and purposes of the 
particular group. , 

It is important that every pupil, as well as the teacher, be- 
come fully aware of just tvhij this particular trip is being 
planned, and of how it relates to his own classroom experienc^ 
and activities. General group discussion is excellent in this 
connection. 

The determination of locale can be made with relativ'e ease 
if the field trip is to be in the local community, or even else- 
where in the United States where advance data is readily 
obtainable. But deciding where to go abroad is much more 
difficult. A group planning a public housing study in Europe, 
for instance, will probably be unable to gather the requisite 
preliminary information from American sources. The es 
plan would be to establish connections with some competen 
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European organization. But doing that is not easy, and con* 
siiltation at such long range takes considerable time. In such 
eases, the services of an educational travel agency may become 
essential. 

Tl\e most fruitful Cold trips in the United Stales are those 
which concentrate on a specific topic or focus on a local com- 
munity. But since the concentration of interest which is pos- 
sible at home can hardly be expected abroad, ft is obvious that 
the general cultural tour ami Uie general o\-cr\’iew curriculuin 
arc both more popular and iisiwlly more desirable for the 
foreign locale— especially for Uiose taking their first trip out- 
side the United Slates. Such generalized field studies offer 
valuable learning experiences, providing they do not cover 
too much ground, are built on contacts with people, and 
penetrate below the sight-seeing level on which most tourists 
pursue their way smootldy, comfortably, and in almost perfect 
isolation from the life around them. 

The specific study, on the other hand, offers superior ad- 
vantages to those who alreadj’ possess a general background 
derh^ed from previous travel, and to those whose special Ju 
terests are already sharply defined, whether or not they have 
already been abroad. 

Study the F/efd in Advonce 

Intellectual preparation is essential before any field trip is 
actually undertaken. Teacher and students alike need to study 
the problem at hand in order that they may possess sufficient 
background to make the excursion itself really meaningful. 
Relevant documentary materials should be utilized by the 
teacher, by individual pupils, by committees, or by the class 
as a whole, and all worthwhile information found may be 
shared with the group through reports, panel analyses, or in 
general discussion. Appropriate audio-visual aids may also be 
used, both for initial motivation and for general orientation to 
what w’iff be seen on the trip itself. In these and other similar 
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Everything depends upon the teaeher or group lender The 
better he gets along rvith others and the more he knows about 
the subject to be investrgaled, the greater is the likelihood of 
the trip's success. Yet character and temperament are more 
important than specific knowledge or esperience. The teacher 
beft qualified to conduct a field trip is student-centered in his 
thinking, has administrative ability, and is truly democratic m 
his human relationships both with students and with adults, re- 
gardless of their race, color, creed, nationality background, or 
social-economic status. 


Defermine Purpose ond Locofe 

The next need is to decide the type of trip to be made. Shall 
it seek to secure information, arouse new interests, awaken 
deeper appreciations develop sensitivities, combine some or 
all of these elements’ Should it concentrate on some specibc 
social process or problem, or seek a more generalized baser s 
it to be carried on in the local community, elsewhere in e 
region or in the nation, or outside in foreigri lands? Each o 
these fundamental queries must be answered in terms of 
factors inherent in the needs. Interests, and purposes of the 
particular group. , 

It is important that every pupil, as well as the teacher, be- 
come fully aware of just why this particular trip is being 
planned, and of how it relates to his owm classroom experiences 
and activities. General group discussion is excellent in this 
connection. 

The determination of locale can be made with relative ease 
if the field trip is to be in the local community, or even else- 
where in the United States where advance data is rea i y 
obtainable. But deciding where to go abroad is much more 
difficult. A group planning a public housing study in Europe, 
for instance, will probably be unable to gather the requisi e 
preliminary information from American sources. The es 
plan would be to establish connections with some competen 
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maps sl»o«'ing political, economic, cultural, and demographic 
factors should he fully utilized. 

Individual and committee assignments may he desirable — 
such as questioning, taking notes, photographing, collecting 
specimens, keeping a “log,“ and the like. While careful ad- 
\’ance preparation is ahvaw essential, it should not be made 
in too great detail; room should always be left for some sur- 
prises and for the thrill of personal exploration and discover)’ 
in tlie field. 

AloJte Necesjory Arrongem&nH 

[The following sccliojjs, pages 215-229, Hcol with ormngr- 
mrnfs required /or field trips of less than one dmjs dura- 
tion. For help in planning longer fours, sec pages 229-243.] 

Cooperative planning o! the trip itself is now in order. Class 
committees or the whole group sliould work with the teacher 
to arrange as many of t!ie following details as are relevant in 
the particular situation: 

• Secure administrative content for the trip. Your buildinn 
principal must give his convent well in advance. Ji your school lias 
a well-organized communit)' resources program, you will probably 
use such a request form as those sliown on pages 214-216, and may 
receive a connrm.'ilion form like tliose on page 217. 

• Invite a few helpful parents. Be sure they understand what is 
planned and how they can best assist the project. Let them be pres- 
ent at llie preparatory chiss sessions. 

• Secure permission to visit the chosen centers of interest. How 
approach their officials? A telephoned request is easy to make, and 
equally easy to refuse. A letter is scnncwlial belter, but it, too, maj’ 
easily be refused or neglected. A personal visit will accomplish 
more, yet it is costly in time and effort. Best of all approaches is a 
person.il introduction by an interested third party — an influential 
parent, business ex«?cutive, civic organization secretary, or the like. 

• Complete all necessary business arrangements with the 
proper officials involved — with executives, speakers, auditorium 
managers, transportation companies, and so forth. 

• Arrange witli hosts and speakers for a definite schedule and 
sequence of events, and for spedSc time limits on their talks and 
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central issues should be identified, basic problems lec- 
o^ired, and major purposes further clarified and made spe- 

“sest results will be obtained if the teacher goes over the 
entire itmerary in advance. This is essential so that he may be 
thoroughly familiar with the best route, bus stops, parlung 
f.e!li t ie° provisions for guide service, things to be seen ai^a 
done by the group, aspects or phases of the resource center to 
be stressed or ignored, eating and toilet arrangements, time 
needed at each stage of the trip, special safety hazards, an 
similar factors. Through such preliminary observations, tn 
teacher can also determine the best sequence in which various 
centers may be visited on a single trip. , . , , 

Even if an extended tour is planned it is desirable that 
tour leader visit the locations of the course and make armnge- 
ments on the spot. This does not mean that the teacher ha^o 
interview everyone who is to participate in the program, ine 
purpose of such a reconnaissance is achieved if it enables t e 
teacher to survey the resources and to find competent loca 
people, to work out the general plan with them, and to c?on- 
vey to them his point of view and its requirements. The e 
tailed planning can be carried for^vard from that point y 
correspondence behveen the teacher and those whom _ *** 

chosen to work with in the local communities to be visite . 


Plan ffie CurricuJor Program 

A good field study has coherence, deals wth live material, 
and is arranged \vith an eye to dramatic development. P an 
ning the program involves knowing the needs, resources,^ 
capacities of the group. And the more the students know a u 
the study subject in advance, the greater will be their zea 
and achievement in the field. Students should therefore e 
given background and overvie\v by means of orientation ta s 
and through assigned reading. It may be worthwhile 8® 
them to do preparatory individual or group research, an o 
share their findings with the rest of the group. In any even , 
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TRIP CONFIRMATION FORMS 

COiarUMlTT RESOnRCB 

Arrangenenta haTe bean eanplated for your trip to 

. The but »111 be at your buildlnc 
a t to pick up your group and will return by 


The peraon you will contact ia 
1 hope you hare a profitable trip. 

Bemadlne Battart 



Vie have Kheduled Ui« field trip rxt ha*e nqmted u followt: 



Number of ttudenta - - The cost of thii trip wilt be. 


The Kbool will b«btll.a for tstra«h.ff«satUi.r.l««rsi SO tor «Mb half hoororfrwrtloatfimor 
(f tfi«t)nic£aciimtf.Ubor0ntfthflbouraf*idmX.4.mfa«1oura(nvo[«iriK^it>W\afiriileagrar«raqw(tKl. 

Uahr ebotU ptrablt (a Ui« Bmd •/ EdMaooB mad nail to tbe Firld Trip Offira wiihis two 

W)It Toupieue fill out tbe erthiatiini report On this trip. Include su^^slions for 
improricE this field trip service. Your comments furrush the data by which to 
determine the educational value of this trip. 



Afinneopola 
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the position of the teacher or to de\’elop rules of conduct within 
the group. But the formulation of altitudes toward outsiders 
requires imagination. 

There are a few fundamentals: People in all n’alks of life 
are glad to talk about their jobs, their interests, and their prob- 
lems — provided the inquiry is genuine, intrJ/igcnf, and not 
condescending. The secret is to establish a degree of identifica- 
tion with all whom one meets. Once tliis has been done, it is 
possible to be searching in ones queries without giving offense. 
There are situations of conflict and tension in which great tact 
is required, hut it is gcnerafly possible to meet all factions and 
gel all points of view, provided partisanship is avoided. Tlie 
right of students to leam facts for their own enlightenment is 
conceded, so long as there is no feeling that the students are 
“slumming," or that thei' are going to take sides or “etpose" 
anj'one. The watchwords of any 6eld study must be humility, 
friendliness, and sincerit)-. 

Punctuality is a group obligation which must be impressed 
on evety'one. Nothing is more destructive of group morale and 
good public relations Uian the thoughtlessness of laggards. 

Conducting the Trip 

The day of the e.scursioo has arrived. Before the class ac- 
tually departs upon it, there are several important details w Inch 
the teacher should ch€?ck upon. These may seem like triviali- 
ties, but we all know how an appareot triviality, if overlooked 
may destroy the best-laid plans. After these smaller matlen 
have been cared for, the trip may proceed. 

Moke Lasf-Mintrie Check 

Before the trip begins the teadier in charge of small childrei 
should do as many’ of these thin^ as seem desirable: 

• Check on phj'sical condition of the pupils. Those with symp 
toms of illness should be left behind in care of the school nurse. 
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i„„n.ct.ons And bn snre .ba. fl-nj- 1“'"* 

adeqnatn opportunity lor f day or Wo in 

. Make adequate provision for mectmg the necess:^ P 

rnvolvcd rn tiro trip (tee Chapter “ “ ,, at materialt 

. Decide what wearing apparel is appropriate, wnai i 

should be taken along, and by whom, what hind of luneh to brm„ 

r ‘ rn^rre. to he River, to each erenrtion ^ 

TUs sheet should list at least the Mnctaty, ;o„,e 

names o( speakers with their topics. It may ";■=» f “ 

Significant problems for thought, questions to be answered. 
xMdmg references for further investigation. 

Secure Consent Slips from Parents 

No elementary school pupil or high-scbool student should be 
taken on a field trip unless an official consent sl»P» ' 

the pupil’s parents and properly dated, has been filed m we 
principal s office, The legal importance of the consent slip » 
topic to be treated in Cliaptcr 14; it is sufficient at this point 
to say that teachers cannot generally be held liable in the eve 
of accident to a pupil providing the teacher can demow ra 
that reasonable care had been exercised. One evidence o sue 
reasonable care is the procurement of parental consent s ips 
before children are taken on scheduled trips. See samp es o 
pages 393-394. 

Agree Upon a Code of Behavior 

The success of any field trip depends in part on the 
behavior which governs its participants. There has to 
agreement regarding the function, responsibility, and au on J 
of the teacher, the relations of students to each other, an 
relation of the group to those it meets along the way t ° ’ 

informants, guides, servants). It will not be difficult to 
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With such younger groups, it is well to give the squncl captain 
some special badge of distinction, have him realize the nature 
of his responsibilities, and see that he lives up to them through- 
out the trip. 

Older pupils, of course, need not he organized so thoroughly, 
but tliey too must be carehdiy checked at inters’als, and to 
that end, the use of small groups wiOj chosen captains is recom- 
mended even though no formal order of march need be main- 
tained. 


Proceed En Roule 

As the group leaves the building, the teacher takes his posi- 
tion at the head of the line, while a parent or other adult brings 
up the rear (see diagram). The teacher, knowing the way, 
leads the group while the assistant follows to prevent strag- 
gling and falling behind. Certain general considerations for 
the happy and orderly conduct of the trip itself should now be 
observed: 

• Encourage the group to sing, if traveling in its o^^’n bus for an 
extended time. Such vocal expression of student enthusiasm is de- 
sirable, since it develops a desired esprit de corps and also drains off 
a certain amount of youthful exuberance before the more serious 
part of the trip begins. 

• Halt approaching tralRc, if necessary, before the group at- 
tempts to cross a street. If no traffic officer is on duty where a cross- 
ing must be made, the teacher sfioaftf stand in (he middle of the 
street and stop the traffic by raising his band. The assistant, mean- 
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. Note the appearance and dress of llte students; see that each 

“Set each pupil ha, brought his correct car- 

r-ttrJE'crnfeSiS fur each child have been ,P 

f ""sununarize and clatily the purpose of the escutsion. 

. Ascertain svhcthct those pupils with special assignments un 

derstand their responsibilities. , , e » j incliMte 

. Emphasize again the importance of safely first, indicate 
the nature of special hazards, if any. to be avoided on the trip 
. Reviexs the essentials of good behavior, stressing the fact that 
all will be guests at tlie centers of interest and will wsh to 

such. , . -T » 

• Permit the class to get drinks and go to the toilet. 


Provfc/e for Those Left Behind 
When It is necessai^’ to leave someone behind, the leachet 
should send the pupil in question to another teacher s room, so 
far as feasible, he should go there svith some special assign- 
ment directly related to the class trip underway; thus he can 
maintain some feeling of sharing in the enterprise and con i 
ute his bit to it in succeeding group discussions. The names 
all pupils left behind, together with their temporary room 
numbers, should be sent to the administrator s office. 

Organize the Group for TroveJ 

Public relations, as well as ph>'slcal safety, require that ffie 
teacher have some definite procedure for insuring iscip n 
during the trip, and also for making routine cheAup 
pupil attendance at various points along the way. T ese 
are especially important on the elementary school Ie\e , 
are by no means to be neglected uith even college stu en s. 

What can be done? One suggestion, particularly appropna 
for children, is to organize them into squads of four, w 
every odd-numbered child on the curb side of the route ac i » 
as captain of the child on his n^t as well as of the two c 
dren immediately behind him, thus: 
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Sfimulafe Learning of Ihe Cenfer 

Although the resource center has assumcdly now been 
reached, your vigilance must not be relaxed. Even if profes- 
sional guides have taken charge of the student group, you have 
a number of new responsibilities which should not be over- 
looked. To illustrate, you should now: 

• Arrange opportunity for the pupils to carry on their previ- 
ously chosen learning activities such as questioning, taking notes, 
sketching, photographing, collecting specimens, making maps, con- 
versing with workers, and so on. 

'• Keep authorized groups together; do not ahosv aimless wan- 
dering about or undue attention to irrelevant exhibits, however in- 
teresting they may be. 

• Be sure that insofar os possible every pupil is able to sec and 
hear what is occurring for his benefit. 

• Remain constantly sensitive to background factors such os 
weather conditions, traffic mox'cments, seating arrangements, ven- 
til.-ition, emotional atmospheres, amorous interests, and similar influ- 
ences of present or potential significance. 

• Watch the time carefully. If guides, speakers, or hosts take 
more time than was previously arranged, the teacher should be 
tactfully insistent upon moving on at the appointed time. Failure 
to do so at one center will invandatc schedules planned witli others, 
or will end the trip at a later hour than announced. 

Promptly at the designated time, therefore, the group should 
leave the resource center. The teacher will then thank the guide 
or host at an appropriate moment; the pupils should be en- 
couraged to express their appreciation also as they go out. 
Everyone who has served the group should personally be 
thanked for his efforts if that can be done without disrupting 
the excursion schedule. 

Dismiss Pupils from the School 

If the class departed from the school then the class must be 
returned to the school upon completion of the trip. Under no 
circumstances should a teacher take jt upon himself to dismiss 
an elementary school class from any other place, sucli as a bus 
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while, should h«rr\’ to 
the street, the teacher 


the head of the line and lead the group acrms 
then bringing up the rear onto tlie opposite 


• Point out and interpret interesting items to be seen along ie 
wav. Ability to do this will require careful advance preparation j 
the teacher. If a private bus is being us^, the teUtng of relev^ 
anecdotes cn route mav heighten general interest in the tnp itseu 

while also relieving the tedium of a lengthy ride. 

. Keep the group together. In wooded sections and in citi« 
some audible signal such as a whistle or hom is essential tor IM 
teacher’s use. In noisv situaUons such as a busy station, a raiseo 
handkerchief or similar visual signal is necessary unless the group 


is very small. , 

• Avoid side-interests or stops not directly related to the ma)oi 
purposes of the eveursion. Too many sensations will diminis in m 
est, confuse comprehension, and induce emotional as well as pny 


cal ratigue. t <1 

• Watch constantly for signs of fatigue and lagging behina 

Keep stragglers up with the part)' through friendly encouragemem, 
hold back the more impetuous. v J f 

• Stay on schedule. AUva)-s endeavor to be just a lirae 
time at the next point, so as to allow for unforeseen 

each place its time and be sure not to overstay your allotteo 
in any one place. 

• Approach your destination (if in a city), from the opposi 
side of the street. This approach enables the group to see 

to best advantage before they reach it, thereby heightening t 
sense of expectancy. . 

• Hold the group outside the resource center while the 
goes inside, ^\’hen the guide or other host has been l^ted, 
students may enter. Introductions should now be made. These m 
be personal if the group is small and composed of relatively ma 
people: otherwise a general presentation as a class will be sumCTen 
for the occasion. 

• Arrange for the speaker, guide, or host to talk with the 

dents most of the time, rather than with the teacher or his assis an • 
\\’hile en route or during a meal together, have him walk or si 
the midst of the group in order that they may benefit to t le 
from his presence. If a meal b to be served see that be starts ea ^ 
first so he can be finished before bb hearers. This c;m be , 

by having the waiter serve him first, or by putting him at the 

of your line in a cafeteria. 
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• Evaluate tlie trip in terms of l!«c purposes originally estab- 
lisbej for it. 

• Diagnose inlstaVcs, dillicullics, and other lost opportunities 
from the standpoint of how to improve future excursions. 

• Discuss the conduct of the group and appraise it, in specific 
but impersonal terms. 

• Write letters of thanks to oOicials, speakers, guides, bus driv- 
ers, parents, and all others who helped to make the excursion pos- 
sible. 

• Record the highlights of the trip in some permanent form for 
future use. 

Honest evaluation of this nature will do much to mature the 
thinking of pupils, for it xx'ill force them to appraise their oivn 
educative process in concrete tenns. A further excellent out- 
come will bo that of improved pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil 
relatlonsliJps for the future. Now the teacher is ready to fill out 
a trip evaluation form like those pictured on pages 227-228. 

Exprets Emergent Interests 

Every really successful trip will arouse new interests which, 
properly stimulated, may be of great educational significance. 
Every opportunity should be provided for appropriate mental, 
physical, and emotional activities as personalized outgrowths of 
the excursion experience. Individual projects, committee work, 
class activities of many sorts should now develop as a definite 
part of the total project. Such activities as these are eminently 
suitable as follow-up procedures of this second type; 

« Discuss the significance of things learned as they relate to the 
subject, unit, or problem which originally inspired the excursion 
itself. 

• Express ideas and feelings through oral reports, written com- 
positions, scrapbooks, photographic exhibits, graphs, maps, sketches, 
drawings, murals, scaled models, public addresses, role-pl.aying, 
socio-drama, and the like. 

• Relate important findings to other subject fields or areas of 
experience. By so doing, the student becomes more aware of the 
essential unity of all knowledge. 
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• Evaluate Lite trip in terms of tlie purposes originally estab- 
lished for if, 

• Diagnose mistakes, difficulties, and other lost opportunities 
from the standpoint of how to improve future excursions. 

• Discuss the conduct of the group and appraise it, in specific 
hut impersonal terms. 

• ^Vrile letters of thanks to olEciab, speakers, guides, bus driv- 
ers, parents, and all others who helped to make the excursion pos- 
sible. 

• Record the highlights of tl>c trip in some permanent form for 
future use. 

Honest evaluation of this nature will do much to mature the 
thinking of pupils, for it will force them to appraise their owm 
educatfv'e process in concrete terms. A further excellent out- 
come will be that of improved pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil 
relationships for the future. Now the teacher is ready to fill out 
a trip evaluation form like tliose pictured on pages 227-228. 

Express Emergen! Interests 

Every really successful trip will arouse new interests which, 
properly stimulated, may be of great educational significance. 
Every opportunity should be provided for appropriate mental, 
physical, and emotional activities as personalized outgrowths of 
the excursion experience. Individual projects, committee work, 
class activities of many sorts should now dev'clop as a definite 
part of the total project. Such activities as these are eminently 
suitable as follow-up procedures of this second type: 

• Discuss tlie significance of things learned as they relate to the 
subject, unit, or problem which originally inspired the excursion 
itself. 

• Express ideas and feelings Arough ora! reports, written com- 
positions, scrapbooks, photographic exhibits, graphs, maps, sketches, 
drawings, murals, sc.alcd models, public addresses, role-playing, 
socio-drama, and the like. 

• Relate important findings to other subject fields or are.is of 
experience. By so doing, tlie student becomes more aware of the 
essential unity of all knowledge. 
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• Test for increased information, deeper insiphls, changed at- 
titudes. Tlus, of course, assumes that comparable pre-trip testing 
has been done. 

• Slrarc the experience with others. Committee visits, classroom 
displays and exltibils, dramatic skits, class newspaper, special as- 
sembly programs, and the hke arc all excellent means whereby 
other pupils may share the e.tcursion experience, 

Carefull)' planned, corrdncled, and interpreted field trips 
provide realistic and vital educational experiences. Out of 
them come enriched knowledge, increased maturity, sustained 
interests, and personal satisfactions of a high order. The alert 
teacher, knowing these results and appreciating their lasting 
value, will make wide use of fl»e technique in his local com- 
munity. 

Planning the Extended Study Tour 

Generally speaking, extended field study should come at a 
later stage in education than local c.xcuf5ions. This is an ac- 
tivity for the maturing mind. Graduate students and people 
already practicing their professions gel more from extended 
study trips than do college undergraduates. The latter, in turn, 
benefit more than high school students. It is questionable 
whether educational returns commensurate with the effort 
and expense can be obtained at a lower level than senior high 
school. 

^Vllen a group of adolescents or adults travel together, tlieir 
administration presents obvious problems. First is the feasibility 
of combining the sexes. Tliis will depend upon the social pat- 
tern which has governed their previous relation in school life 
and in the community, on the intellectual intensity of the expe- 
rience being offered, and on the teacher’s character and per- 
sonality. 

Fifteen is the maximum number that any teacher should 
try to supervise single-handed. Larger groups, even if the 
teacher in charge has adult assistance, tend to become un- 
wieldy. The larger the group, the more formal its program and 
the less opportunity there will be for intimate discussion witJi 
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• Tcsl for increased information, deeper insij;lits, changed at- 
titudes. Tlus, of course, assumes tliat comparable pre-trip testing 
has been done. 

• Share the experience with otiicrs. Committee visits, classroom 
displaj-s and evliibits, tlmmatic shits, class newspaper, special ns- 
sembl)’ programs, and the bke arc all excellent means wherebj’ 
other pxipils may share the excursion experience. 

Carefully planned, conducted, and interpreted field trips 
provide realistic and vital educational experiences. Out of 
them come enriched knowledge, increased maturity, sustained 
interests, and personal satisfactions of a high order. The alert 
teacher, knou’ing these results and appreciating their lasting 
value, will make wide use of the technique in his local com- 
munity. 


Planning the Extended Study Tour 

Generali)’ speaking, extended field study should come cl a 
later stage in education than local excjjrsions. This is an ac- 
tivity for the m.at(iring mind. Graduate students and people 
already practicing their professions get more from extended 
study trips than do college undergraduates. The latter, in turn, 
benefit more than high school students. It is questionable 
whether educational returns commensurate with the effort 
and expense can be obtained at a lower level than senior hif^h 
school. 

Wien a group of adolescents or adults travel together, their 
administration presents obvious problems. First is the feasibility 
of combining the sexes. This will depend upon the social pat- 
tern which has governed their previous relation in school life 
and in the community, on the intellectual intensity of the expo- 
rience being offered, and on the teacher's character and per- 
sonality. 

Fifteen is the maximum number that any teaciier should 
try to supervise single-handed. Larger groups, even if 
teacher in cliarge has adult assistance, tend to become un- 
svieJdy. The larger the group, the more formal its program and 
the less opportunity there will be for intimate discussion rn'tfi 
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hosts and informants, and for that casual observation which 
is so often the most revealing. , , 1 1 r. 

Brothers, sisters, and friends of the same age level should be 
taken only if they are otlierwise qualified lor the espenence 
that is planned. The inclusion of qualified students who are 
native to the locality to be studied can greatly enrich the 
groups erperience. Parents and other adult relatives should 
generally be excluded. To succeed lu their work the students 
have to develop a group life; the presence of non-functroniU 
adults, especially with ties In particular students. Is invariably 
disruptive. 

Establish Sfondords of Travel 

Uniformity of standards is more important than 
A group which accustoms itself to simple standards will be 
happy as long as it does not spend a night in a first-cl^s hole . 
On the otliei hand, a group which alternately stays in cheap 
and de luxe hotels is lihely to be continually discontented. 
However, Buctuations in standards which are due to lack ot 
facilities, or which have educational reasons, %vill always be 
understood and accepted. Groups accustomed to staying m 
comfortable inns have thoroughly enjoyed being billeted in 
farmhouses without modem conveniences. 

Decide Wheiher fo Use o Travel Agency 

An obvious first thought in planning an extended tour u to 
turn the business management over to some travel agency, n 
fortunately, however, there are few competent agencies. N os 
travel agents know only how to sell transportation and to ret ^ 
the standard tours which they purchase from wholesalers snc 
as Thos. Cook & Son or the American Express Company. Fm* 
thermore, the services which they sell — excepting transpor a 
tion, for which there are standard rates — are designe or 
middle class and wealthy tourists; these services are basically 
expensive and the sxircbarges of the wholesaler and the retai e 
are excessive. 
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The school which plans a study tour in the United States 
does not need a travel agency. Amugiug tramportetion, led - 
ings, and meals in home country is not difficult and goe hand 
in hand with the elaboration of the program. To illustrate: the 
local people who help to arrange an educational program in 
their immunity can also be relied on to find lodgings at 
minimum cost. But the technical planning of “ 
requires organization and experience which no school >5 ^ y 
to possess Transportation from the United Slates, the intrica- 
cies of foreign timetables, connections, standards of travel and 
rates, the procedure of getting reservations, payment in foreign 
currencies are all functions of specialists. Among such special- 
ists who are fully dependable are these: 

Cotincd on Student Tfflce?. 179 Broodtcflu, Vew Tori: 7, ^eic 
YorK should be able to assist in obtaining low-cost trans-Atiannc 
steamship transportation and to advise regarding travel bureaus 
which are equipped to serve educational needs. . 

U. S. \ofionar Student Awocin/ion, 4S Wert 48lh Streirt, A® 
York 56, New York, in conjunction with student organizatJ^ oi 
other countries operates low-cost tours for American students. 

The Open Road. 12S East 56th Street. New York 22. New yort:. 
assists educational institutions in arranging low-cost trans-Atiantic 

The Institute of International Edncalion. 1 East 67th Sfrert, 

Yorit 21. New York, does not itself operate any travel services bu 
may be able to advise in case any of die aforementioned organiza- 
tions is not able to do so. 

The Division of Travel Service of the National Educaiton Associ- 
ation conducts numerous summer tours for teachers and others. 
Alasha, Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, South America, and Europe are 
visited. 


Construct o Time Schedule 

The next important step in planning successfully is to build 
a calendar. This must show the dates planned for each place, 
the exact times of arrival and departure, and the details o 
routings and connections between points. Such a schedi^ 
outlines the technical structure of the trip. On it are has 
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cost estimates, reservations, and tiie timing of the study pro- 
gram. 

When the calendar has been provisionally dra\vn, many de- 
tails will emerge for consideration. One knows how many 
nights of lodging must be reserved in each place; how many 
meals there will be at each center, and what meals have to be 
provided for en route between points, exactly how much work- 
ing time the group will have in each place, and so on. 

With the skeleton calendar in Jjand, it is possible to start 
organizing the study program. As engagements are made and 
events are scheduled, they shoijd be entered in the caJendaT so 
tliat upon completion of preparations, there will be a day-by- 
day, hour-by-hour record of all that is planned. Such a calen- 
dar will be indispensable in operating the trip as well as in 
planning it. 

A common defect of study lOurs is the overcrowded schedule. 
Adequate time must be allowed for each event, and there must 
be enough time, between events, for getting from one place to 
another. Furthermore, the day must not be too full. It is a good 
rule to leave a tliird of each day— morning, afternoon, or eve- 
ning— free from prescribed activities. People need time to 
digest experiences, to do things on their own, and to attend to 
personal affairs and interests. This is the best insurance against 
jangled nerves and jaded sensibilities. Those who construct 
field tours, like those who arrange public meetings, often over- 
estimate human endurance. A program which looks meager on 
paper often overtaxes its participants. 

Est/mofe Cosfs 

In establishing a cost estimate, calculation should first be 
made for the group as a whole, this figure may later be divided 
by the number of participants to determine what each indi- 
vidual should pay. Some items can be estimated with precision; 
others can only be approximated in advance. It is well to add 
a small sum or percentage to the total of any estimate as a 
safety margin. Students can be assured that any surplus will 
be returned to them at the conclusion of the tour. Complete 
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cost estimation on a day-to-day basis is the only safe coiuse to 
take. 


COSTS WHICH CAN HE 
DETERMINED IN ADVANCE 
ExTENDFflTnAV^WjnTATtOX: MoflW 
can often be by buying aft 

transportation as a SmRle unit. Ronnd- 
tifp rail, bus. or afrpLine ficlels can 
be purchased from any point in the 
t/nited States at a saving. Steamsliip 
and air lines give free trips to group 
k-adets. Discounts for small groups 
are not obtainable on American rail- 
wavs, hut the gONerruncnt-controlled 
railroads of Europe generally give dis- 
counts to travel groups. 

Lciiic.ivcs. Many standard botela, 
here and abroad, give group rates 
which are lower than their ordinary 
tarifls, many of them abo give free 
lodging to Uie penon m charge of tW 
group. 

Board: Meals In lodgings can be 
precisely estimated. The cost of meals 
taken outside is more difBcult to cab 
cuLate and a certain amount of guess- 
srork rnay be unavoidable. 

CviDEs' FEES! These can generally 
be known in advance. 


COSTS WHICH MAY BE ONLY 
ArrnoxiMATED in advance 

Local TnANsronrATiov: Where 
common eafricfs are used for local 
transportation, one can either allocate 
a lump sum by guesswork or ascertain 
the transit rates and work out a budget 
ocvortfingly. 

Esticance fffs Many museums 
and historic places, lucal sigfit-sceing 
trips, theaters, movies involve en- 
Irance fees Some information nvay 
be obtained in advance, but an arbi- 
trary allowance will probably have to 
be made. 

I*csTiivcTOn’8 AP'nvirnuTivi! ram. 
Tlio teacher in charge should have at 
bis disposal funds to defray such inci- 
dental etpenses as telepnooe, tele- 
graph. cable or radio cnarges, tips, 
porterage of luggase. reciprocal hos- 
pitality to hosts and informants, occa- 
sional treats for the group, and minor 
expenses which cannot m foreseen, 
Tliese contineency funds should be 
sufficient so ttiat it will not be neces- 
sary to take up collections from the 
group members. ''Treats for Ibc group" 
may mean an ice cream soda at the 
psychological moment on a hot day, 
or a snack when the next meal is tiw 
far off. 

OnCANiZATiov E3 PE»ise 5: It is best 
if the school meets the expenses of 
organizing tlie trip. Such expenses may 
iiKhide guide books; source materials; 
slFiKigraphvi telephone, telegraph, and 
cable charges, and travel expenses in- 
curred when arranging Uie program. 
To the extent that such items are not 
met by the school, they must be pro- 
rated among the group members. 


Secure Regfsfrafion 

When plans are sufficiently definite, a prospectus should be 
prepared for the information of all concerned. It may be neces- 
sary to issue a preliminary prospectus along general lines, to 
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be followed by a final prospectus when the plans are in final 
form and the price which each participant must pay has been 
established. The prospectus should include tlie following data: 

General statement regarding the aims of the project, the way it 
has been conceived and is to be carried out, who is eligible, and so 
forth. 

Summary of the program planned. Ttiis may, but need not neces- 
sarily, include a calendar in detail. 

Description of standards of travel and of living accommodations. 

Tlie services provided for the stated price, with a statement of 
possible services or e’ctras which are not covered by the inclusive 
price. 

Price to the student. This figure may be merely a total, or it may 
include a breakdown of tlut price in some detail. 

Good management requires that business relations between 
the school and the participants (or their parents if the travelers 
are minors ) should be clearly defined and stated from the out* 
set. This is best accomplished by means of a registration blank 
to be signed by the parent or guardian at the time he enrolls his 
child in the trip. See page 237 for a sample blank. 

Plon for Payment 

It is advisable to collect a deposit at the time of registration. 
Payment of the balance should be required before the start 
of the trip. It is common practice to collect in full thirty days 
before departure. Payrnient of an initial deposit is the best evi- 
dence that the student really intends to go, while collection 
of the balance a month in advance is the final test. This allows 
time to enroll another group member in the event of a cancel- 
lation. 

Provide fnsuronce 

Insurance is a form of financial protection which should be 
utilized to the full for all extended travel. Four types of insur- 
ance are applicable to extended field trips: 

• Public Liability! The school should protect itself against 
claims by parents in the event of accident 
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• Automobile Insurance: If private cars are recruited for group 
travel, the school should see to it that each car owner carries ade- 
quate public liability msurance on his car. Any automobile utilized 
on a field trip should carry public liability insurance in the sum of 
$100, 000/3300, 000 If the owner is insured for less, the school should 
request the above figure and itself pay the difference in premium, 
which is negligible. The insurance company should be notified of 
the use to which the car is being put, lest policies be invalidated. 

All insurance problems should be taken up with a frsf-rate 
insurance agent for the follo^ving reasons: it may be impossible 
to obtain a standard public liability policy whicli protects the 
school, in which case the agent must be capable of securing a 
special policy; a number of companies \%Tite individual acci- 
dent policies, few of which are adequate; and the general as- 
sisrance of a good agent may be most helpful, not only in writ- 
ing insurance, but also in the event of claims. 

Make fieservations 

After the calendar has been established, and at the earliest 
possible date, tentative reservations should be made for boat 
or plane accommodations, for lodgings, and for any other serv- 
ice for which there is heavy demand. It is often necessary to 
make deposits for such reservations, which is another reason 
for requiring them from participants at the time of registration. 
Care should be taken to assure that deposits on tentative reser- 
vations are refundable in case the contemplated number is 
reduced or the trip cancelled. 

As the contemplated numbers in the trip increase or shrink, 
the tentative reservations should be increased or reduced ac- 
cordingly, so that good relations are maintained with carriers, 
hotels, and the like. IVhen the exact number of participants is 
finally known, the tentative reservations should immediately be 
made definite. 

Develop a "Who's Who" of the Croup 

Those who are to receive the group must know with whom 
they will be dealing. Be sure to tdj them about the size of the 
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group, the age level, the balance of the sexes, anti the stage of 
intellectual development of llic group as a whole. Sometimes 
it is a good idea to prepare a Who’s Who of the membership 
which lists each individual’s name, major field of study, special 
interests, and so on, and to circulate this among those who will 
meet the group. 

Arrange Possports end Visas 

These credentials arc required for foreign travel and must 
l>c secured before lca\ing the United States. Up-to-date infor- 
mation can be obtained by WTiting to the Slate Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Loss of a passport is atlcndcrl witJi great inconvenience and 
it is advisable that the leader of an immature group carrj’ the 
passports for the group. In any case, the leader should hove a 
list of passport numbers. 

Advise on Cloihfng and Other Equipment 

Tire less one takes, the belter. Neatness and suitability are 
the essentials. Students arc advised to consider the packing 
qualities of clothes and to avoid things that must be freshly 
laundered or pressed to look w'cll. Shun objects that make hags 
heavy — like weighty cold cream jars. Valuable jewelry should 
be left at home, also electrical appliances, unless the group is 
to spend a period of weeks in one spot. American appliances are 
useless abroad. Room should be left in suitcases for the things 
one will want to buy en route. It is suggested tljat before the 
tour begins the group come together to decide what type of 
clothing will be needed and how it can be kept at a feasible 
minimum. 

Specify Baggage L/mifoHons 

It is desirable to keep baggage to the minimum. Group mem- 
bers should be furnished willi a list of reeded and recom- 
mended items. Limitations on baggage should be enforced. 
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For those traveling by sea, rail, and automobile. Several Rroup 
suitcases should be taken on vojage; heav^’ clothing needed only 
on shipboard can then be packed in the suitcases when the port is 
reached. Arrangements can be made with the steamship line to store 
the cases and to deliver them on board the return vessel. 

Each student should be allowed to take one suitcase measuring 
about 29 bv 17 bv 9 inches maximum size, and one handbag not 
exceeding IS bv li*! by 6 inches in size. There are good reasons for 
these specific limitations; the larger case is the biggest that can 
convenientK be packed in the luggage compartments of automo- 
biles or fitted into luggage racks of trains; the smaller case is of a 
size which the individual himself can carry at all times and for 
some distance if necessary. If the large bag exceeds the recom- 
mended limits, it will be a continuous annoyance, if the small one 
is larger than suggested, it may involve extra charges for porterage. 
If automobiles are to be used, if will be necessary to m.ike an exact 
study of the luggage capacity of each before issuing baggage in- 
structions, for It u’ill frwjuently be found that the limits outlined 
abose are too generous. Luggage can satisfactorily be shipped 
from point to point in the United Slates by common carrier. Dom^ 
so abroad is more troublesome and deliver)' is less certain. 

For those traveling by air. WTiere air transport is used behveen 
continents or to any extent while abroad, weight limitations have 
to be considered. The usual baggage allowance on a tourist flight 
across the Atlantic or between points in Europe is 44 pounds per 
passenger. There is a charge for excess weight. 

Leave Moiling Instructions 

Nothing is more essential to group morale than hearing 
from home and friends. ArTangements for the handling of mail 
must be carefully worked out. A memorandum should be pre- 
pared and each student ^ven enough copies to cover his cor- 
respondence list. 

If the tour fa in the United States, the memorandum should con- 
tain a list of addresses, with the ^tes of each. If the trip goes 
abroad, it is advisable to have all mail addressed in care of the cen- 
tral foreign office of the travel agenc}', for these reasons: it is almost 
impossible for friends at home to gauge the time a letter will take 
to reach its destination and mafl fa likely to arrive after the group 
has left; time tables and hotels often have to be changed in the 
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course of the trip; only the central foreign ofHco of the acency will 
{.now where the group is going to be at all times, anti so be able to 
send mail to the right place at llie right time, the slight dela)’ oc- 
casioned by tlie re-directing of mail from a central foreign office is 
overbalanced hy the greater certainty of delivery. 

The mail instructions should contain advice to address the stu- 
dent ns 

Mr. John Doc 

Momher, School Group, 

Address 

By identifying the student with the school or the name of the trip, 
the problem of fons’arding mai] is greatly simplified. Also it saves 
the teacher the trouble of including all names in his forsvarding in- 
structions to a hotel when the group leaves it. 

Corry Funds Safely 

It is recommended that individuab put their personal funds 
into traveler’s cheques. Tlte tcaclicr should also carry group 
funds in traveler’s cheques ttnless the sum evceeds a thousand 
dollars, in svliicli case a letter of credit may be advisable. 

Divide the Labor 

The teacher carries the general responsibility, but he cann'.'l 
attend to every detail and also perform his essential intellectual, 
social, and guidance functions. Il is therefore advisable that 
as many jobs as possible be assumed by students, perhaps in 
rotation. Some of these student assignments might be: 

• Laundry; Immediately upon arri’.’al in a place where there is 
to be a sufficiently long stay, arrangements should be made to get 
laundry done. 

• Mail; Inquiry must be m.ide concerning mail which h.as al- 
ready arrived; it must be distributed; and, in departing, a group 
forwarding address must be left. 

• Room assignments: Accommodations must be checked and 
assigned. 

• Accounting: Someone should check bills before they are paid, 
and nho collect from individasls foe items H'bidt they persooslly 
owe. 
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• Recording secretary! It may be desirable to have someone 
keep a record of the names and addresses of persons with whom the 
group has contact, and of all the important events nhicb occur. 

• Social secretary: Perhaps some individual should see that 
everj-one who extends hospitality or assistance to the group receives 
a suitable acknowledgment. 

• Confirming teclmical arrangements! Some member might ar- 
range for meals to be taken outside of lodgings; check time of plane, 
tram, or bus departure and reservations; time and place of meeting 
with guides, and similar items. 

• Confirming curricular arrangements: There ma)’ be someone 
in the group sufficiently mature and adroit socially to check the en- 
gagements With institutions, speakers, etc., insofar as this may be 
necessary. 

Plan Learning Acliviltes 

A field tour affords only limited opportunity for reading. It is 
well, however, to carry a small selection of books, periodicals, 
and reports to which students can refer. But in the main the 
learning activities are the gathering of impressions from 
life, their organization, interpretation, and evaluation. 

Students must be taught how to conduct interviews, botli as 
a member of a group and individually. This calls for thought 
and experimentation on the part of the teacher. But the gather- 
ing of data is a much simpler business than the reflective proc- 
ess by which meaning is derived from impressions. Obvious 
devices for this are group discussions and the preparation by 
individuals or committees of reports to form a basis for such 
discussion. It may also be desirable to have each student keep 
a notebook or ‘log” in which he summarizes those facts which 
he has learned and which seem to him important, and in which 
he records reactions to e^eriences. Such an intellectual diary 
induces reflection, thereby carrying the learning process to a 
higher level than is usual with young students. A further value 
of such notebooks is that they furnish a basis for discussion 
between teacher and student regarding the latter’s habits of 
observation, sense of the significant, clarity of thought, imagi- 
native freedom, and the like. 
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Other forms of recording and expression arc plrotograplj}’, 
sketching, and the making of collections. While interesting and 
useful, these media are not as fruitful for intellectual develop- 
ment as is the reflective diarj* and are of sccondar)' value. 

Great American Custom 

“Going places and seeing things” is a great American 
custom. Field trips and study tours represent tvs-o of 
the community schools avenues of cITeclivc learning. 
Every community is rich in learning resources which 
that school should know well how to use. 


Learning Activities 


Discussion Topics 

1. Are junior high school people mature enough to profit from such 
field trips as those to city council meetings, or should these bo 
restricted to older students? 

2. Should a sciioo! class be administratively limited to a fi.scd num- 
ber of field trips each year? 

3. Should ettended study lours be taken by elementary school chil- 
dren? (Scan the literature before j'ou answer.) 

4. Wiat can be done about the Iiigh school teacher who disap- 
proves of field trips and penalizes students who miss lus class 
because of trips scheduled by other teachers? 

Group Aefivil/es 

1. Divide into interest committees, each to ^vork out plans for a field 
trip upon which the whole class might go. Then vole upon the 
one of greatest value, and Jet tliat committee organize and con- 
duct that trip. 

2. Check through your state teadiers’ association journals of the 
past several years for descr^tioos of field trips and extended 
study tours taken by school groups in your state. Evaluate these 
as best you can in terms of basic learning values. 

3. Select a committee on field trips to recommend class e.vcursions 
which will help the group to master the major techniques in- 
volved. 
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4. What seems to be the general attitude of business bouses and 
industrial concerns toward class visits to their plants? Make a 
sampling survey to get your local answer. 

Individual Pro/ecfs 

1. Do a research study on the history and development of the 
school trip in other countries and in the United States. 

2. Through a “man-in-the-street" intennesv technique, determine 
the attitudes of a significant number and range of educators and 
lay people toward the use of the trip as a learning activity. Sum- 
m-irize your findings in chart or other visual form as a basis for 
class report. 

3. Scan the recent literature for examples of field trips different in 
kind or purpose from those described in Olsen’s School and 
Community Programs. 

4. Secure samples of parent permission slips used in several schools 
or school s)'stems near you. Analyze these for legal validity, and 
also for parent appeal — after you have looked into Chapter 14. 

leorning Moteriols 

The origins and deveiopmeot of the school etcursion have been traced 
in a doctoral study by Henry C. Atyeo, The Excursion os a Teaching 
Teehnitfue (Teachers Coiiege, Columbia, 1939) and reported in his 
Chapters 2 and 3. Charles F. Hoban. C. F. Hoban, Jr., and Samuel B. 
Zismaris Vlnmlixing the Curriculum (Cordon, 1937) devotes Us 2nd chap- 
ter to the school journey as a means of instruction, and includes some 
historical background of its use Healthy warnings about trips and tours 
in general are offered by Marvin Rife whose “Tours in Dynamic Educa- 
tioo" (Educflfionijl Method, February J941) lists some fundamental 
questions to be asked about field tnps before their values can be assumed. 
In his Ts This School Tnp Necessary?" Alexander Fraa’er warns against 
using the trip merely to collect meaningless data or to take excursions 
simply because opportunity offers (Educoftonai Adminisfration end Su- 
penision, hlarch 1946). A treroendoas diailenge to extend the field four 
program nationwide was issued by Beardsley Ruml in his “Learn as You 
Go" proposal that every year two million high school students travel 
10,000 miles each on national study tours as a regular part of their school 
experienec (Coronet, March 1945, also in Secondary Education, Febru- 
ary-Mareh 1945). 

Vital case studies of field trips on all grade levels are presented in 
Olsen’s School and Community Programs (Prentice-Hall, 1949), Chap- 
ter 5, svhJch describes seventcmi successful trips of many kinds. His 
pamphlet Social Travel; A Technique in Inlcrcultural Education (Hinds, 
Hayden, Eldridge, 1947) describes and anal)-zes field trip programs 
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wliercbv in{prj;roup otlitiiJrs may lx* iinprovrd. Cliaptm 6 and 7 of 
Elizalw’th V. IIiiy)banVs Vonr C/i^rrn at School (John Dav, 10-12) re- 
count in detail the cntlmsi.i^lic activities aiwl reactions of primary school 
children os tljcj' enjoy rYciirjions. George E. Pdluga's Science Exctirsiem 
in/o the Conimiiniti/ (Teachers College. Columbia. 1913) is a handbook 
for teachers of grailcs four tbnnigh eight, filled svith ideas and sugges- 
tions for fourteen science trips an«l related activities. Other useful ac- 
counts will 1 k! found in the literature now soggcstnl under five headings. 

Elementary school eases may be sampled in a number of creelient re- 
ports including these: 

“Yoiing Emlorers Male Discoveries," C. Sliles. Vital account of hoiv a 
group of children bi'camc interested in making n visit to the ai^rt, 
arranged to spend the entire dav there, and clevclopcd weeks of fol- 
Jov<'-un classroom activities. C/nMhaod Educaticyix 12.35S-3£)3; May 
1930. 

“The Excunion Method ir» Primary Reading.” Hattie Ewald and W. W. 
Ludeman. An interesting account of Iwsv a teacher used a farm excur- 
sion ns n means of motivating re.ading and providing content for it in 
the first and second grades. Edueattonal Administration and Super- 
^ cisfon 2-l:l72.l70i March 1938. 

"Some Erpcriences In Using Community Resources,” Anna R. Jones. De- 
scribes a host of activities through which children study their local 
community. Tliey learned about the ralltaad. plannetl a model home, 
visited dairy and turkey farms, s-arioos stores. oDices, libraries, and took 
trips to the zoo, Cliinatown. old ranch house, and so forth. N’flifonal 
Elementary Principal 18:45^64. July 1039. 

“Fourth-Grade Excursion to Another Cit)'." Dale Robertson. Detailed ac- 
count of how 71 children oecompanir^ by five teachers, four parents, 
a trained nurse and the principal male a trip from Indiana to Chicago. 
National Efcmentary Frincipai I8:48I-4S8, July 1939. 

*\Ve Visit Our Cold Storage Plant.” Norman R. Kelley. Outline of a fact- 
findinc trip in terms of its irolial preparation, objectiN'es, preliminaries, 
arrival at the office, order of the tour, activities, correlations with other 
subjects and values. Jnstriirtor 50.61; Novemlier 1940. 

“Learning Tlirough Seeing," Helen M. Wallermire. Urges the importance 
of using the summer vacation to eitplote the community and telis how 
children in one community did just this. These experiences, organized 
by one teacher, provided invaluable socialization as well as much back- 
ground for the following school year's classroom work. Instructor 
50:14; June 1941. 

“Developing Language Skills Through the Use of Community Resources,” 
Roth I. Thomas. How a sixlh-grade class utilized loc.al resources 
through excursions to b.ive experiences as a basis for writing, speaking 
and reading. Notiomil Elementary Principal 20:543-548; July 1941. 
“Being Six in the City," Dorothy Stall. How the six-year-olds in a modem 
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school learned about their dty environment through a series of field 
trips, each growing out of the previous experience, and each followed 
up in song, drainaties, map-mahng and the lifce. Childhocd Education 
22:190-194; December 1945. 

"Grocery Store' A Problem Unit,” Helen M. Sylvia. A second-grade class 
visited a chain store and then established a grocery store in their class- 
room as a means of learning arithmetic. Educaiion 69:337-339; Feb- 
ruary 1949 

"Developmental Education,” Leone D. Cummings. Extensive account of 
how a first-grade class built meaningful concepts through actual ex- 
periences using field trips and resource people in relationship to read- 
ing and socializing activities. Nations Schools 46.37-41; October 1950. 

For the high school level, see these articles for further ideas: 

"Let’s Interview the Government,” Herbert J. Abraham. A high school 
trip to Washington need not be superficial sight-seeing. This class went 
"behind the scenes” for three daj's, with great educational benefit to 
all Educational Method 17:16-19, October 1937. 

'Geography Field Work in the Small City,” M. J. Riggs. Desenbes how a 
class used excursions through different areas of their mvn dty (busi- 
ness; nwnufseturiog, poor residenboj, Joiv middle class wldenUaJ) as 
a basis for undentanding the typical spatial pattern of any city. Jour- 
Tud of Geography 37:28-3!; January 1938. 

“Youth Visits Industrial Detroit,” William A. Van Till. Step-by-step ac- 
count of how an Ohio high school class planned and carried out a 
four-day field study in I^troit. Letters to parents, student diaries, 
question lists and final student comments are reproduced. Educational 
Method 18:266-271. March 1939. 

“The Local Community as a Resource for Teaching High School Geog- 
raphy," Walter Crewson. Warns against superficial looking in excur- 
sions and illustrates concretely just how deeper understanding of in- 
dustrial processes may result from adequate geographic knowledge 
about them. Journal of Geography 89:105-109, Marcn 1910. 

'The Nation, Our Campus” Alvin B. Roberts. DetaUed account of the 
extended field study program carried on by a small high school in 
Illinois Each student in the school may make bventy or more tours 
covering the stale, as well as four regional trips averaging 3,000 miles 
each. Educational Screen 20:5-8; January 1941. 

"Seeing the United States From a ^ool Bus." L. Maude Hall. Describes 
a 4,500 mile, 22-day bus trip taken by a senior class. They carried 
cots and sleeping bags and stayed in sdiool gymnasiums at a total cost 
of about 52.00 per day each, half of which was paid from class funds 
and the rest hy the individiial student travelers. School Aciiviiies 

^ 18:205-206; March 1947. 

"Our School Trip to Kentuclnr’ Don Chapman and others. High school 
staOoats desenbe tbecr su-dky, 1,100 mile tnp. The tnp was 
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[o!U «n. School ArtiW|i« and AnnettP Shccl 

twTKWcfk To\ir: 2.400 Mit« l>v Bti^ ^ ^ ^ Eastpm 

Fortv-fi\T ht-’li school seniors from llljno i ..-i,n^ arc stressed. 

c.t« Pmvintloti for the trio and «s ctli«ralumal salm-s 
Cfrenn- llmise 22:5S4^j Mav 194^ American 

•Gt)- IhU and Conrt Home.- RnW .T; .mo local pos-cm- 

Problems class goes Into the eominui»it> firstland informa- 

mcntil acencies. watch them In oneratioit P 'V444545 Febniaij' 
ton from the officials In charge. Cfronng House .1 • 

S9.301463; Slay 1930. . Tieroan. Shmvs hmv 

“30 Visits to Study Community PtoWems. learned about corn- 

economics and* sociology' high school s u jntervicsvs in a wide 
muniri- nrohlms at fintiund, through w« House 26.149-151: 

wriet)- of agencies and organiralions. Clean ^ 

November IMl, ^ ^ 

Trips and tours on the college level. Sec also 

twn, arc described in Oben s Seh<>ol awl ^ iccooniics (Sarah 

I«o Carol Ttepp's Vses of Field Wojk in fj- s,„h Uisiance 

Lwrence Col!«e. 1939). a detailed account of tj 
College's field trip nrogfam. and Helen _o,ecomprehCT- 

live description of the s.-ime Institution s . a_«riich. A bncf 

implications for liberal education of the ' . Coloman’s "Bejond 

statement of this program bv its field nwK w . 1045 Stimulating 

the Classroom- in E^.icotioiiol Uadership. November 
articles on field work in other colleges arc these: 

Teachers in the Community.' Ja^ 
ei-aWtes a Harvard Graduate School of Ed orienting itself to 

course. The group spent the first week on , £ England 

its problem»rthcn a week in each through etten- 

cornmunitics, studsing them and their j summanzed their 

sive infe^^e^^'$i after 'which a final week 

findings. Socwl Studies 32;219-KH May . pinthand stuies 

education Takes to the Tall Timber, Italpn . ^ (vyi-mile journey dur- 
of five Colorado commimilies were made m a -p y^ion. coal fields, 
ing summer session; cattle raising region. v^jlues in each 

gold mines, dust bosvl. Stimog accounts of e May 1941. 

^ are the heart of this article. Cfcartng ’,~n. Describes a field 

Studying the South Firsthand.' Cordon iV. B . ..y'j Teachers Col- 

course in southern conditions by and West join South- 

lege. Each year fifteen students from the No 
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emers in a scienhiie study of a typical southern community. Educa- 
tional Record 23.271-282, Apiil 1W2. _ _ , 

“Field Work in Politics,' Paul S. Jacobsen. Describes Colgate University s 
Washington Study Project in wHch ten honor students spend a hill 
semester studying federal government firsthand. Educational Record 
28:162 171, April 1948. 

'Geographic Study Touts for Undergraduates," V. Calvon McKin. An- 
alyzes preparation, equipment, materials and safety measures needed; 
tJien suggests procedures for the Seld study of relief and topography, 
soil, cLjnate, minerals, vegetation, erosion, opulation, and land use. 
Education 69'9-15, September 1948. 

“TVA Journey 1948," Ryland W. Craty. Desenbes a field study course 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority taken by graduate students at 
Teachers College, Columbia. Teachers College Record 50:179-185; 
Decernber 1948. 

“Travel Courses Can Be More Than Sightseeing Trips," E. C. Beck and 
W. C Smith. Desenbes an American Literature travel course involving 
two weeks in the field. Students prepare before starting the lour, hear 
lectures en route and at literary shrines, and take examinations. 
Notion’s Schools 47:44-45, April 1951. 

The Field Trip— A Technique m Natural Science Teaching," Richard 
Beidleman Tells about the spring field tour taken annually by students 
and faculty from the Forestry School at Colorado A & M College. 
School Science and Mathematics 52:105-118; Febniary 1932. 
“Conservation Across the United States" and "Some Techniques of a 
Conservation Tour," by naxmiorKl Kienholz. Describe an extended 
study tour taken by 32 adufts who covered 12,000 miles through 26 
stales in a two-monlh summer period. The group traveled by bus, 
accompanied by a mess truck which furnished the meals. School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics 53 178-166; Ntaich and May 1953. 

Student exchange programs are a more recent development of the 
study tour technique. An atmual program whereby Canadian and 
American high s^oot students visit each other is described by Kenneth 
Cell and Alfred Hobbs in The Trans-Lake Study Groups,” in Clearing 
House, September 1948; also in the Education Digest, February 1949. 
The story of an exchange between schools in Concord, Massachusetts 
and Hya^tsville, Maiyland, is told by O’Connor in “Our Next Class Meets 
in Dixie in Nations Schools, August 1931. Reports of how the Macon, 
Georgia and Manitowac, Wisconsin exchange originated and developed 
have been written by Ann Holmes a* “Magnolias and Bratwurst" for 
Clearing House, May 1952, and by Angus Rathwell in his "Wisconsin 
and Georgia Enthusiastic About Student Exchange” in Nation’s Schools, 
August 1932. An ambitious yet intriguing plan for exchanging a million 
high school students a year with fnmihes in other nations is outlined by 
Aneliet in his “One Million Ambassadors" in Progressive Education, 
March 1946. ® 
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. Business-Education days tnrah'e visits of students or teachers to in- 
dustrial and commercial cenlen, with possible return \nsits by business 
men to the schools. In the ScFioof Executive, May 1950, A. F. Olnev 
describes a program through which 60 hi^ school students spent a full 
ilay visiting business rsf.iblisliinents. Interesting accounts of teaclier visits 
have been publisher! bv Alvin T. Stolen as 'Teachers Learn Bressing, 
Baking and Monc)'-Mating” m the School Eiccntice, April 1953. 

Motion Pictures 

Near Home A junior high school class gets interested in local history and 
present community processes, and lakes planned excursions to get 
needed data. International Film Bureau, 1946, 25 minutes. 

Field Trip Depicts the wavs in which a junior high school biology class 
plans, conducts, and follows up an excursion. Many suggestions for 
all types of tnps are given. Virginia Department of Education and 
NormlV County Schools, 1949, color. 10 minutes. 

Outside School Walls Shows teachers the techniijue of conducting a trip 
by portra>ing a Junior high school class's visit to the headquarters of 
the united Nations. New Tools for Learning, 1050, 15 minutes. 
CommiitiKu Resources in Teaching Shows in detail the class and com- 
mittee planning, executing, and follow-up of a held trip. Iowa State 
University, 1950, 20 minutes. 



CHAPTER 9 


Surveys 


From earliest ctildhood pupils go about exploring the world 
around them. Much of this actMly is both unconscious and 
unsj'stematic in cluracter, btJt it is clearly purposive for all of 
that. Through such activity, the growing child is developing 
personal understanding and control over bis own phj'slcal and 
social environment. 

The community survey, practically spealdng, is only an or* 
ganized and systematic procedure whereby the random explo- 
rations of childhood may be transmuted into conscious adult 
capacity for intelligent local, regional, national, and interna- 
tional planning. The survey may deal with a single aspect of 
the community, as the provision for recreation in a given neigh- 
borhood, or it may involve a genera! overview or cross section 
of the entire localit)', as in a professional analysis of a com- 
munity. Yet in either case, the surv’ey may be defined as an 
acciurate determination, through organized study, of social or 
physical data, particularly with reference to spatial pat- 
terning and causal relationships. 

If the survey is properly adjusted to the maturity of the 
pupils, the making of it may be an excellent educational ex- 
perience — not alone for the data it reveals, hut also for the 
cooperative planning and activi^ it entails. A survey is likely 

This chapter is by Eldok W. htAsm*. 
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lo involve field trips and mter\iCTvs, and to combine them with 
librar)’ researcli and all tbc activities of a classroom laborator)’. 
Under good conditions, tbe making of a survey is a project 
with all the merits which were attached to project teaching 
in its original sense. Tlie suT^•ey technique: 

• Fosters comprehensive understanding of community struc- 
ture and processes in tlieir everyday operation, interaction, and 
complexit}'. 

• Stimulates depth of insight into vital community problems 
and trends ns these liavc been influenced by past conditions, pres- 
ent developments, and future prospects. 

• Discloses problems which should be met — not because 
teacher or te.Ttbook loftily says so, but because the evidence itself 
inescapably re%’cals the need. 

• Suggests possibilities for student participation in tho ongoing 
processes of the community. Such conslnictive participation, co- 
operatively carried on, provides fine personal satisfactions ns well 
os essential training in democratic citizenship. 

• Develops awareness of human interdependence and oi the 
practical necessity for general civic cooperation in carrying on suc- 
cessful individual and group living. 

• Promotes superior citizenship by providing extended erperi- 
ence in the making of critical judgments concerning existing condi- 
tions. Students leam, through personal actions, to base conclusions 
and recommendations upon factual data carelully assembled, objec- 
tively interpreted, and meticulously verified. 

Every community carries on the fundamental social processes 
and experiences some of their related social problems. Every 
school can vitalize its students* education by encouraging them 
to make selected local surveys part of their academic expe- 
rience. 


What Are the Types of Surveys? 

Surveys may well be classified according to the types of com- 
munity factors they examine. It will be remembered that Part 
II presented a pattern for analyzing any community in terms 
oS several ma^r tactors, and these factors were further 
divided and even subdivided as follows: 
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Community Structure 

Physical Setting People Social Organization 

Processes and Problems 

Improving Material Conditions Protecting Life and Health 
Appreciating the Past Improving Family Living 

Adjushng to People Securing Education 

Exchanging Ideas Meeting Religious Needs 

Mabng a Living Enjoying Beauty 

Sharing in Citizenship Engaging in Recreation 

Levels 

Material Institutional Psychological 

Time Period 

Historic Contemporary Future 

Status Relationships 

Class Caste 

Now it becomes evident that a community survey might be un- 
dertaken to discover how (one, some, all) of the social processes 
operate through social organizalions (institutions, agencies, 
groups) on the (material, institutional, psychological) level, as 
influenced by the (class and caste) slefns relationships of the 
people in their physical selMng during the time period under 
consideration. Mathematically and practically, there are hun- 
dreds of possible combinations among these important variables. 
Actually, however, most useful community surveys emphasize 
some variation of two fundamental patterns: 

• Extensive, general overview of a community structure or cf 
many social processes as they operate contemporaneously in the 
local or regional community upon one or more of the three levels. 

• Intensive, detailed analysis of one social process and related 
problems as it operates in aD tune periods and upon all three levels 
in the local community, and as it is influenced by the status relation- 
ships of the people. 

It IS evident that any aspect of the community' which has 
meaning for young people may properly be considered an ap- 
propriate field for school survey’s. The scope and depth of each 
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sun’cy will depend upon the lime available for the study as 
Well as upon the maturity of the pupils involved. 

How Can the Survey Best Be Used? 

In many instances, a survey is a' mere mechanical piece of 
busvAvork, an arid accumulation of knowledge for its own sake. 
One school proudl)’ reports a sun'cy’, participated in by almost 
three hundred pupils and covering an area of many city blocks, 
in which the outcome was apparently the preparation of thirty 
statistical tables summarizing such varied items as number of 
houses in each block, number of persons in cacli family, number 
of college graduates, number of illiterates, number of homes 
with gardens, amount of home ownership, amount of sickness, 
the number regularly attending church, and the number of 
books in each bouse, \\1nle these arc potentially valuable data 
In some respects, they arc unrelated in their own parts or to any 
general purpose. Such nidimcntary counting might well be the 
beginning of a survey, but hardly its outcome. It needs to be 
follo\ved by an analjsis of relationships or of problems or of 
social changes. Any survey of educational significance is not 
merely an experience in tabulation; it is tabulation for the defi- 
nite purpose of interpretation and social action. Tlio means 
ought not to be confused with the ends, )'et many surveys made 
by pupils or by adults do not go beyond the accumulation of 
undigested data. At its best, the survey is a creative rather than 
a routine procedure. Anything less than enlightening inter- 
pretation of accumulated data is to l>e avoided by the school. 
Let us therefore examine the characteristics of a truly' construc- 
tive survey, noting these according to our threefold pattern of 
(1) preparing for the survey, (2) making tlie survey, and (3) 
interpreting the suivey experiCTice. 

Preparing for the Survey 

A number of significant procedures are in order in this initial 
planning stage. These procedures may well be outlined as 
follows: 
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7h& Teacher Must Prepare in Advance 

If you are to be effective in stimulating pupil interest, you 
must orient yourself to survey possibilities well in advance. In- 
adequate preparation will quickly be sensed by the pupils; they 
do not readily follow a leader in whom tlie)’ detect signs of 
uncertainty, indecision, or lack of confidence. While the teacher 
should always work with students in a spirit of mutual adven- 
turing and should not appear to know all the answers in ad- 
vance, it is equally important that he possess some definite 
awareness of directions and possibUities before such explora- 
tions are undertaken by the group. 

A number of brief pamphlets' will help you get the basic 
suTN’ey idea well in mind. Among these are Knoto Your Town 
and Know Your County, both published by the National League 
of Women Voters; Knott) Your Community by Dess Goody- 
koontz; Let's Look at Ourselves, issued by the National Citi- 
zens’ Council on Civil Rights; and Your Community Looks at 
Itself, available from the Southern Regional Council or from 
the Anti-Defamation League. Several books should also be ex- 
amined at this stage, including Colcord s Your Community and 
Sumption’s How to Conduct a Citizens School Suroey. 

In addition to your reading, you mil need to spend as much 
time as possible in personal observations of the community in 
order to get the “feel” of it. The printed page springs into life 
as you supplement it by immersing yourself in related com- 
munity activities. 

Arouse Student Interest 

Little of lasting value will result from a survey if pupils look 
upon it as just another assignment Assuming that the area, 
process, or problem to be examined has genuine social signif- 
icance, the teachers task is to translate that significance into 
terms which will motivate his students to personal interest and 

* Consult the chapter bibliogTs^y, 
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group action. If the teacher cannot relate the proposal for a 
suiA'ey with factors that already toncli the lives of his pupils, it 
would be better not to proceed any further. 

In this world "aching with vividness," there are innumerable 
areas of activity which cany deep and personal significance for 
youth. The resourceful teacher will seek, wherever possible and 
within reasonable limits, to let the survey have its basis in the 
achievements, good and bad, of people. A survey of juvenile 
delinquency, for instance, will be much more eagerly ap- 
proached by pupils if tliey are not initially frightened by too 
many statistics. Let them come to know something of the 
human factors first, and then go on to statistical summaries and 
generalizations. Slart with people and the survey will come 
alive. 

Is it to be a survey of public health agencies? There is ro- 
mance, heroism, defeat, victory in the lives of people engaged 
in this field. Lift the cold statistics from the printed page and 
blow life into them through some revelation of what men and 
women have done to throw safeguards around human life. 
\Vhat has happened to American life expectancy in tlie past 
hundred years makes only indifferent statistical reading. But 
dramatized in personal, human terms, it becomes a thrilling 
story. 

Genuine student interest will depend, to a marked degree, 
upon what answers can honestly be given to these rivo basic 
questions, both of which are useful criteria for appraising the 
choice of survey: 

• ^Vliat dliTercnce does it make? If there is to be an adequate 
development of pupil interest in the survey, the teacher must be 
sure that a positive answer is rehimwl to this query. Unless students 
can see a functional value in the making of a survey, they will prop- 
erly remain uninterested in it. 

• What can %ve do about it? Besides recognizing the real value 
of a survey, students need to feel Uiat they themselves can actually 
help to improve conditions disclosed. If they cannot actively con- 
tribute, either now or in the future, fliey will often develop feelings 
of frustration and eventual indifierence or cynicism. 
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velop an outline on the blacklxjard; each student making his 
own notebook copy after it is completed. A sample brcakdo\vn 
of one fundamental question might thus be outlined somewhat 
as folloNV’s: 

"Can We Believe ^Vhat We Read in the Newspapers?” 

1. What is a newspaper? 

2. How is news gathered? 

3. How is news wiled? 

4. How is a nesvspaper financed? 

5. ^Vhat connections may exist between editorial policy and ad- 
vertising revenues? 

6. How do publishers decide what political issues or candidates to 
support? 

7. Is the news censored in any way? 

8. IVliat ethical standards are expected and maintained in jour- 
nalism? 

In developing such a breakdown, the subtle skill of the 
teacher xvill be of paramount importance. Much time can be 
saved if students are prevented from getting too far afield in 
pursuit of relatively unimportant features. The incidental and 
inconsequential must not be allowed to obscure the fundamen- 
tal issues; neither must any really significant aspects of the 
problem be ignored. A good analysis always simplifies tlie gen- 
eral problem, stimulates insight into its interrelated elements, 
and facilitates division of labor among several committee groups 

Discover ffie Pracflcaf Limits of the Survey 
Having identified and analyzed the problem, the teacher and 
pupils are next confronted with three basic questions concern- 
ing the desirable range of the survey being planned. Those 
three questions are these: 

• Are the pupils mature enough? In a survey of housing, for 
example, it is obvious that the approach made by a class of seventh- 
graders would have to be different from that employed by a group 
of college seniors. The mental maturity of the students must always 
determine the depth of the suiv^ th^ undertake; that is, the de- 
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gree to which they probe beyond the material level and into the 
jnstitub'onal and psychological levds of the housing problem. Fur- 
thermore, their mental development should always condition the 
extent of the survey: their study of regional, national, and inter- 
national housing trends and policies as related to the local housing 
situation Both depth and cKtent of student interest and ability will 
depend in large measure upon their general grade level. 

• Will community mores pennit? Pupils must not be sheltered 
from reality, but at the same time the school cannot usually go 
much beyond dominant community attitudes in its teaching pro- 
gram. In some sections, for example, a survey of minority political 
opinion or of religious or racial tensions may be charged with so- 
cial dynamite. The teacher who knows his community will be able 
to avoid areas of investigation about which local feelings run high. 
Tins is not to suggest that controversial issues be avoided— quite 
the contrary — ^but only that good judgment be used to avoid areas 
which are “untouchable” and thus free the teacher for more active 
social leadership where he may be effective. 

• Is the survey over-ambitious? It is better to do an adequate 
survey in a limited field than to spread efforts so thin that results 
are necessarily sketchy and unsatisfactory. Let’s remember that pu- 
pils should learn something of the technique and spirit of the sur- 
vey, as well as find genuine personal satisfaction in its results. If 
too pretentious a survey Is attempted, both these values will be lost. 
Time is a real factor here. Such matters as distance between the 
school and the survey-field, post-school availability of pupils, and 
means of transportation must also all be taken into careful account. 

Determine Whaf Data Are Needed 
The obvious next step is to decide what types of information 
may be secured to throw most light upon the problem chosen. 
To illustrate, the class may conceive its purpose as that of find- 
ing out how public opinion in the local community is formed. 
l\'ith this objective in mind, the pupils may then consider the 
availability and relative usefulness of data on citizens’ reading 
habits, on the use of commercial advertising, on the extent to 
which people use the radio and the types of programs they se- 
lect, on the influence of movie newsreels, television programs, 
or public forums. Probably it wxiuld not be feasible to tap all 
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these sources of information, but wtlun practical limitations 
the sources chosen must be selected in terms of their perti- 
nency to the general purpose of the survey. 

Decide upon Techniques to Be Used 

Now comes the problem of determining what survey tech- 
niques to use — source documents, audio-visual aids, resource 
people, field interviews, excursions, questionnaires, public opin- 
ion polls, and the hire. Detailed suggestions have already been 
given for using most of these approaches, so attention here will 
he confined to brief descriptions of questionnaires and polls. 

Questionnaires should he relatively simple and brief, and 
should deal with materials fairly easily recorded and tabulated. 
Since comparable replies to the questionnaire are desired, as 
extensive use as possible should he made of check lists and 
mechanical markings on the form devised. A questionnaire, 
once prepared, should be tried out on a small group and then 
revised before final and extensive use of it is made, The per- 
sons to whom it is taken or sent should be carefully selected. 
An accompanying letter, perhaps signed by the school ad- 
ministrator, should explain the purpose the school seeks in 
alloxving pupils to circulate their questionnaire. 

In many respects the opinion poll is similar to an interview. 
The teclmiqiies developed by professional .inalysts of public 
opinion, such as the Gallup Poll, are useful; tliey involve espe- 
cially critical care in bvo areas: the selection of subjects in the 
sampling used, and the careful formulation of the questions 
asked. The sampling need not be large but should be repre- 
sentative. The questions chosen should he direct, unequivocal, 
and simply phrased. 

Some schools have found it useful to secure generalized data 
through reports made by the pupils of themselves, or of their 
families. Records of reading done, recreations enjoyed, pur- 
chasing habits, church interests, and the like may serve many 
ediicsthna} ptrrpcjses. Care imist always be taken that items 
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to be reported by pupils be very clearly understood by them 
in advance, or the reports may not be accurate or even be re- 
turned. And every precaution should be taken to avoid the 
appearance of prying into personal affairs. Data must be gen- 
eralized and impersonalized if their educative use is to be 
possible. 

Obviously the variety of techniques to be used is as great as 
the variety of possible purposes or the number of areas to be 
surveyed. The choice of each is dependent upon the local situa- 
tion and upon the alertness and ingenuity with which the 
teacher approaches the project. 

Organize Class Commiflees 

Having general plans well in mind, the students and teacher 
now turn to the matter of committee organization. The com- 
mittee approach is recommended because it makes for economy 
of effort, and it provides a situation where students may work 
intimately togethei, where group responsibility may be readily 
shared, and where observation of individual efforts is expe- 
dited. Committees should be established on the basis of student 
interests. 

The number of committees Avill depend upon the number of 
significant areas or sub-problems requiring attention. Each com- 
mittee should number between three and seven. Fewer than 
three members fails to provide sufficient opportunities for intra- 
committee discussions, and bears Uie further hazard of not 
providing sufficient numbers to cover the field adequately. 
Afore than seven may result in no-participation by some mem- 
bers, with consequent loss of interest by all of them. 

Each committee should now select a recorder, a chairman, 
and a librarian. The librarians function is to keep a list of 
sources in the field to be surveyed, adding to it references 
brought to his attention by committee members. He keeps a 
file of newspaper clippings, and acts also as custodian of all 
audio-visual aids utilized by the group. Tire recorder keeps an 
account of the planning and piog?-ess of the group, and also 
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assists the cliairman in checking over the reading program of 
individual committee members. 

Before the committees go into their reading programs, the 
teacher should give the class some practical suggestions about 
cfEcienl taking of notes. Tliis is important, for if students are 
allowed to make a laborious task of recording notes on reading 
and observations, they will lose interest in the project itself. 

Nothing so dulls the ardor of committee members as fum- 
bling conduct of meetings. To forestall this possibility, the 
teacher should explain and demonstrate simple rules of par- 
liamentary procedure before lire committees hold their first 
sessions. 

Define the Committee's Function 
We have already stressed the Importance of breaking down 
the problem into its constituent elements. Within each com- 
mittee, the same process should now be repeated; each sub- 
question should in turn be analyzed into its logical aspects, 
(^ntlouing the nesvspaper illustration oUered on page 259, 
let us suppose that Committee 6 is composed of pupils who 
are especially interested in subquestion 6. This committee might 
therefore break down its problem somewhat as follows: 

“How Do Publishers Decide What Political Issues or Candi- 
dates to Support?” 

(1) How does the editorial page diEer from the rest of the ne^vs- 
paper? 

(2) \Vhat general training do editorial writers have? 

(3) How much do editorials influence readen' opinions? 

(4) ^Vhat is the relad'onsbip behveen the news and the editorials? 

(5) What is the relationship between editorial opinion and the 
news presented? 

(6) What is the relationship between the publisher and the editor? 

(7) How does the business office influence both publisher and 
editor? 

T^ach oommitlee member chooses one or more questions on 
«'hich he will report. Tlien he makes his investigation in tJie 
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literature and also in the field, and reports findings to the whole 
committee or to the entire class. All members should watch for 
items and sources of information useful to fellow members. 

Hold Teocher-Chafrmen Conferences 
A schedule of conferences between the teacher and all the 
committee chairmen should be worked out. These meetings 
will permit the teacher to check upon progress, to inject a sense 
of direction as needed, and to stimulate rapport between the 
various chairmen. The student chairmen are the key people of 
the class, and the success or failure of the whole survey will 
usually hinge upon their attitude and sense of responsibility 
toward it. 

Seek Lay Advisors 

“Lay advisors” are persons active in the problem-field who 
may be induced to help with the survey of that field. Even 
busy people will cooperate in this manner if they can be con- 
vinced that the students are serious in their purpose and intel- 
ligent in their planning. U should be remembered that nearly 
everyone is trying to sell something— -an idea, a service, or a 
commodity. Tliis being true, nearly everyone will respond to a 
request for counsel in the area of his interest. Since these lay 
advisors are actually “resource people," they should be utilked 
according to the techniques outlined in Chapter 7. 

At suitable times, the committees most concerned, the 
teacher, and the lay advisors should meet together. The lalters’ 
function is chiefly that of interpretation, direction-pointing, and 
stimulation of student interest Being human, they have their 
own prejudices and predispositions, all of which must tactfully 
be taken into account as the survey progresses. 

Assuming now that these steps of survey-planning have been 
successfully completed, the class is ready to start the actual 
field survey. 
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Making the Survey 

All preparations have now been completed, and the stage of 
active investigations in the field has been reached. Five major 
steps now become necessary; gather the rlata, report findings 
within the cornmittecs, present committee reports to the entire 
class, s)’nthcsize committee findings, and verify conclusions. 

Goffier the Data 

Keeping foremost in mind the central and subsidiary pur- 
poses of the siir\'oy, the committees now proceed to gather the 
data needed. This they mil do hv utilizing lliose varied tech- 
niques of investigation already chosen. Before any of these 
techniques are actually altempterl by tlic students, however, all 
tile suggestions already offerorl for their cfTectivc use should be 
carefully revicu'cd. As a fiiral safeguard, the tcac})er slioiild 
once more stress the vital importance of cultivating public 
goodwill in all the Odd investigations about to be made, 

fieporf Findings Within the Committees 

Some definite plan for reporting individual and sub-commit- 
tee findings is essential to sustained interest and group effi- 
ciency. Such a plan must include at least seven significant 
aspects, as follows: 

• Schedule report meetings. Each recorder should prepare a 
report schedule after teachcr-committce discussion of progress and 
needs, A copy of this sdicthile should be given to the teacher, who 
thus knows where responsibility lies in each committee all of the 
time. Committee members likewise knmv definitely on what days 
they are to make their reports. If the chairman constantly checks 
upon the reading and field research programs of ail committee 
members, much “cramminj^ for report days will be avoided. 

* Maintain a balanced program. No fixed rule for the frequency 
of reports can be suggested, Ihat will depend upon the age of the 
students, the volume of material available, the abUities of individ- 
ual pupils, the number of class periods devoted to the survey, tie 
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amount of time that committee members can work upon their as- 
signments, and similar factors. At all tin^s, the teacher must seek 
to maintain a nice balance between the requirements of a thorough 
investigation and the limitations of committee members. 

• Require adequate notes. If the teacher has helped students 
with the mechanics of note-takmg, the presentation of reports will 
be much more meaningful than is likely if pupils have little idea 
of what is important or trivial, significant or irrelevant. Adequate 
notes will do much to foster such discrimination. Notes should be 
carefully taken and organized, and preserved together in a note- 
book of reasonable size. 

• Present oral reports. According to the committee schedule, 
indisndual members make oral reports of findings to the committee 
as a whole. It is important that the notes from which these talks are 
made be prepared upon cards in basic outline form. The students 
original notes, whether of reading done or of conditions observed in 
the &eld, should not be used direwy. Hie reason for tills is that the 
student will have taken notes about many items which will not be 
veiy important in a summary talk. If he spenlcs directly from his 
original notes, the fumbling which ensues injures effective presenta- 
tion. The talk should be made in such a manner that the other mem- 
bers readily discern its outline, and should he concluded with a 
bnef summary which says in effect, “Now, out of all I have told 
you, here are the highpoints.” 

• Make progress reports to the class. During the course of the 
survey, reports from each committee should be made before the 
entire class. This procedure provides excellent general motivation 
since it introduces an element of desirable group competition, and 
it also enables the teacher and students to comment profitably upon 
good and bad techniques of presentation. 

• Summarize committee findings. The final step within this 
purely committee procedure is to bring all the individuals’ findings 
together for organization, summary’, and interpretation. This can 
best be done in a discussion group composed of the entire commit- 
tee, the lay advisors, and the teacher. The blackboard should be 
freely used as an aid in visualizing ideas, relationships, and relative 
significance of findings. When the group has agreed upon its com- 
pleted summary, the recorder should write out that summary in full 
and have it t^ewritten in triplicate— one copy for the class or 
school library, one for the committee chairman, and one for the 
teacher. 
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Presenf Comml(/ee Reporft to Ibe Enfire Cfois 
WHicn a siiiA’cy is thus undertaken on a cominittee basis, it 
is as though a structure, let us say a Iiotise, is to be built in 
sections and later assembled. Each <»mmittee is given respon- 
sibility for a part of tlic whole; cacli “crew" must contribute its 
share to the total project. Not to do so adequately svould pro- 
duce something less tlian a finished structure. The reading and 
the field research programs arc the materials out of which each 
committee constructs its allotted portion of the common dwell- 
ing. 

• Schedule each report. Tlie committee chairmen and the 
teacher should schedule the various committee reports. The amount 
of time allowed each committee will depend upon the significance 
of tile total problem, the importance and proportionate value of 
each committee's findings, and the tin>c wJiicn the teacJier feels can 
he devoted to presentation. In a survey of newspapers, for exam- 
ple, the time allotted to the committee on censorship might be 
greater than that assigned to a committee on newspaper finance. 

• Decide what to present. In preparing its class presentation, 
each committee should bear constantly in mind this essential query: 
"What should the intelligent member of this community teow 
about this problem-fieldr Every committee will have uncovered 
numerous details which it would be pointless to present to the en- 
tire class group. ^Vhat should be JmoAvn and remembered? What is 
genuinely significant? What information does our committee have 
which rvill help our classmates? 

• Determine the form of presentation. Each committee must 
next decide how and by whom Its report is to be presented. The na- 
ture of Uie material wUl naturally determine whether panel discus- 
sions, motion pictures, dramatizations, tape recordings, charts, 
drawings and sketches, or direct talks are most appropriate. A com- 
mittee may utilize one, several, or possibly all of these devices. In 
any event, presentation should not be restricted to the “star” mem- 
bers of the committee. In the interests of general pupil grosvth, it is 
always desirable that every committee member participate in some 
way. 

• Hold a “dress rehearsal" Whatever the form chosen, the 
committee should practice its report. It is helpful to use a tape or 
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wire recorder so students may evaluate and improve their tech- 
niques. Committee members should know their material well 
enough so they wiU not be too dependent upon notes or other props. 
This is not merely “making a rq»rt”; It is telling a story of vital 
import. 

• Stimulate audience questions. When the committee has com- 
pleted its report, all students should have a clear understanding of 
the facts uncovered by that committee, and of the signiBcance of 
those findings for the entire survey problem. Such understanding 
is not likely to be complete upon the basis of the committee’s pres- 
entation alone, it requires questions by the audience and replies 
from committee members. If students ate not thus stimulated to ask 
questions, it may be taken for granted that the committee presenta- 
tion was either perfect or most inadequate. 

In such manner, the entire class is made aware of the major 
findings, conclusions, and generalizations reached by its respec- 
tive committees. The obvious next need is for the class as a 
whole to organize these separate findings into a coherent gen- 
eral picture. 

Synthesize Committee Findings 

After all committees have reported, general class discussion 
of their findings is in order. The teacher should serve as chair- 
man of this class discussion, since he alone has been constantly 
in touch with all committees throughout the survey, and since 
he is presumably more skilled in organizing data and in de- 
tecting relationships. Yet he must avoid dominating the group 
since students need real experience in analyzing, relating, and 
interpreting discrete data. If the teacher acts in a residual 
capacity, the students will enjoy that experience and yet will 
be safeguarded against serious error in their interpretations of 
data. 

Conscious effort should thus be made to crystallize all re- 
ported data into three or four major generalizations, each 
concisely stated and subject to verification in the future. Mean- 
while, however, one furtfier step should be taken; this is to 
refine these several generalizations into one inclusive statement. 
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In olJicr words, on hj’portiosis is formed as tlic intcllecttial basis 
for appropriate social action in tiic future. 

Verify Conciujions 

Ever)' effort must now be made to \’crify tbe data, the gen- 
eralizations based upon the data, and the hj'pothcsis crystal- 
lized from the generalizations. Verification may be sought by 
submitting findings to the best available experts for review and 
criticism. Lay advisors and other resource persons should he 
invited to evaluate the v-alidity of tlie data and the logic of 
interpretations made from it. In the hght of their criticisms, 
objectively considered, necessary changes should be made in 
the generalizations and hypothesis itself. Only after both facts 
and logic have been verifi^, is the class jtistified in assuming 
the truth of its findings. 

Thus it is apparent that the whole process of planning and 
conducting a survey is properly a directed exercise in reflective 
thinking: identifying and anal)'2ing the problem, gathering and 
synthesizing data, formulating and verifying It)'potheses. But 
thinking unrelatcrl to action is sterile, and so is a sitrvej’ which 
fails to eventuate in some form of social activity. Now we pass 
into the third basic stage of the survey project: acting upon 
the findings. 

Interpreting the Survey Experience 

Community study should not "evaporate into thin air." Data 
are to be accumulated and recorded, not merely to fill up files, 
but to be used. One lest of the value of a survey is the extent 
to which it is the basis for further study and for wider activity 
in the community itself. 

The data of a survey, however reported and recorded, arc 
finally to be closely related to the basic purpose for which thn 
survey was undertaken. Until tfie data are used to answer thf 
question for which they were collected, the project has not 
been consummated. All that has been said about follow-up 
teaching of an excursion is equally pertinent to tbe final phase 
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of teaching through the making of surveys. “What do tliese 
data mean for us and for our community?” ought to concern 
pupils and teacher jointly. In addition to the careful interpre- 
tation they demand, the survey data should be made the basis 
for social action on the part of the students. Such action should 
consist in the application of data to problems %vithin the frame- 
work of the basic community piocesses (see Chapter 3). 

frepore Visual Aids 

Having tabulated and interpreted its data, the class ought 
now to plan how to present its findings to wider audiences. 

Tlie language of graphs, diagrams, charts, and pictograms is 
becoming a language of the common man in an age where 
quantitative analyses were never so important as now. It is 
tirerefore imperative that students be trained in the making, 
use, and interpretation of such aids to learning. Visual expres- 
sions of data should not, of course, displace ^vritten and oral 
reports, but they ought to be extensively used. 

The class should construct whatever “visual aids” are appro- 
priate and feasible as media for presentation of survey data. 
Among such aids frequently utlhz^ are these: 

photographs land use maps charts 

relief maps social base maps graphs 

scale models pictorial charts diagrams 

Suggestions for construction of these and other visual aids were 
given in Chapter 6. 

In developing these visual summaries, it U economical for 
the students to work as small committees. These committees 
may be either those which originally gathered the data, or new 
committees formed on the basis of individual interest in the 
construction of different visual media. The latter is generally 
preferable since it provides better for personal creative inter- 
ests, and serves also to promote wider cooperation between 
class members. Thus the survey, beginning as a class project. 
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proceeding throitgli comniitlee endeavors, again becomes a 
class interest as it moves along in this third major stage. 

Publicize the Findings 

Teacher and students should constantly he alert to ways in 
which the survey findings may Iw related to life concerns 
\vithm the school and the local community, \11iat, then, might 
be done to bring findings to the attention of a larger audience? 
Among many vital possibilities stich projects as these are 
suggested: 

• Prepare an exhibit of malcrial for school, library, or museum 
display. 

• Write nesvs and feature stories for school and community 
ncNvspapcrs or magazines. 

• Speak before school classes, one member representing each 
Interest committee. 

• Conduct a colorful school assembly program, using visual 
aids, pane! disctissions, or dramatic productions. 

• Mimeograph a summary report fos distribution to parents, Jay 
advison, other resource penons, local newspapers, etc. 

• Address business, professional, and service clubs, utilizing al! 
avenues of publicity before and after the event. 

• Hold a public meeting to present findings, and send special 
invitations to all people who were interviewed, oil lay advisors, all 
teachers and parents intimately concerned, and all local newspaper 
editors. 

• Broadcast by radio and television, and offer to send mimeo- 
graphed summaries to all listeners who request them. 

Tliroiigh scores of such approaches, the school and commu- 
nity publics may be reached- And in reaching these publics, 
students gain invaluable personal experience in speaking, WTit- 
ing, organizing, interpreting, as sx’ell as in the more fundamen- 
tal processes of scienliGc thinking. 

Take Community Action 

At its best, the survey will achieve the triple aim of 
community study generally; that is, it will (a) deepen 
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participants' mflerstanding of community structure, 
processes, and problems, (b) develop positive offi- 
tudes leading to group attack upon disclosed prob- 
lems, and (c) provide extensive practice in applying 
social skills. Any survey whicli ends in cold under- 
standing, untouched by enthusiasms and skills directed 
toward the making of needed community improve- 
ments, is hardly justifiable in the community school. 

The ultimate value of the surv'cy project tints ap- 
pears as it leads into conslrucltve, cooperative, and 
civic activity within the community' itself. Specific 
suggestions for planning, executing, and ex-aliiating 
such community service projects are offered in Chap- 
ter 12 and need not be prex'icwed here. At this point, 
let us simply emphasize again that the purpose of the 
survey Is not to be an activity complete in itself; rather 
it is to result in further social action. 

learning Activifies 


Discussion Topics 

1. Should a community survey be iimited to the kinds of informa- 
tion of use in the present curriculum, or should it include other 
types of dat.i? Be specific. 

2. Have a panel discussion on the values and the limitations of the 
survey as a learning activity for different age levels and in varied 
teaching fields. 

3. Are there areas of community life such as politics, intergroup 
relations, or religion tlial shomd not be surveyed by school stu- 
dents? 

4. How can you provide for individual differences in ability and 
interest when planning a class survey of the community? 

Group Activities 

1. Organize a number of committees, each to sun-ey one “soci.al 
process” and its related social problems in your community. Be 
sure not to neglect the three connnunity levels or the status re- 
lationships explained m Chapters 3 and 4. 
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2. I'lan liow ymi might report thc^c findings verbally, visually, and 
drom.iticall)- to intercsf«l adult groups in the community, as 
well as to the local press and broadcasting stations. 

3. Cel a committee to seek arrangements for the presentation of 
these rmdin"s ns plannetl above. 

4. Have a panel discuss effective ways of involving parents, teach- 
ers, cljurclj workers, ami socLA agency ofilciah in a community 
survey initiated by the school. 

Individual Projects 

1. .Make a ssTitten analy.sfs of some wavs in svlucli you couli! utilize 
the survey apprtwcli to strengthen your own teaching 

2. Tell how a school might organize its instructional program to 
make good use of community $»«rvcy findings in the school itself. 

3. After scanning a mtmlicr of magazine articles and books report- 
Inc practice, explain ho«‘ these sjirvcj's apparently affected the 
scuooh* public relations. 

(.earning Materials 

Community surveys by school students are sampled in School and 

Communllu Prograinj, e<lited by Olsen (Prcolice-Uall, 1949), where a 

dozen such projects arc reported in Oiapler 6. Other challenging ac- 
counts are hsteti now. 

"Participation in Community Survev-s as Social Education,” James A. 
Michcner. Includes values, entena. analysis of typical surveys, tech- 
niques used, and answers to common objections, In National Council 
for the Socml Studies Ninth Yeatbool, Vliltzalion of Community Re- 
sources in the Social Studies, pp. 144-163. 

“Studying the Local Standard of living," Mildred P. Ellis Detailed ac- 
count of procedure and findings in a community survey by bigli school 
students. Jlanvrd Educational Review 9:175-183; March 1939. 

"Study of Battle Creek Commuiuly,” O. I. Frederick, and E. C. Geyer. 
Outlines a plan for surveying a community cooperatively. The study 
group, numbering more tlwn 100, was divided into seven committees, 
each to study one major aspect of the local comrnuruty. Curriculum 
Journal 10:325-327, November 1939. 

Society Is Our Laboratory," Arthur Bepke. Reports student-teacher ex- 
periences in m.aking local surveys. Describes the student committee 
planning, the individual investigation procedure, tfie correlative read- 
ing program, the class procedures and the student forum to which 
findings were reported. Social Ediicalibn 3:620-622; December 1939. 

“A ffousing Study— Correfating a National Probfem with a Community 
Proiecl,” Joseph C. Baumgarter. A bousuig unit in which field study 
of local housing conditions led into a larger study of housing as e, 
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national problem. The topic outline for the unit is presented, together 
with correlated class activities in the field study of local housing. Social 
.Education 4;470'473; November 1940. 

“School Serves the Community“ Neal F. Myers. Explains the step-by- 
step procedures followed by a high-school class in making and report- 
ing a local housing survey. Notional Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin 26:97-101; February 1942. 

“A High School Qass Surveys Its Town," Margaret Stowell. An eco- 
nomics-geography class made a land-use map of their city as a Uvo- 
weeks’ project. Steps taken are detailed ana final map is illustrated. 
Journal of Geography 41.179-185, May 1942. 

“Schools Learn From Industry," Ehrabeth K. Wilson. Ten school districts 
cooperated with employers in making an occupational survey of the 
city As a result, the school curricula were modified in many fields and 
much good feeling beriveen schools and industry developed. School 
Executicc 63:40-41; November 1943. 

"Social Science Surveys Diet," John E. Hoar. A high school class sur- 
veyed its community to discover dietary habits and problems. Proce- 
dures and findings are reported, the latter in both tabubr and sum- 
mary form. American School Board Journal 108:23-25; March 1944. 

"A Student Survey of Local Occupations,” J. Fred Murphy. Hotv three 
civics classes in the senioi high school made an occupational survey 
of the city of 18,000 population Describes the purposes of the survev, 
the method of procedure, the limitations of the survey, the facts od- 
talned and the uses made of the data. Sociol Studies 27:474-476; 
November 1946. 

"Word Concepts. Economics Class Polb Community," Joseph L. Mc- 
Kinney and Avery F. Olney. Students made semantic investigation of 
public opinion concemiDg the rvords "union," "shike," and "closed . 
shop." Fmdings and conclusions are reported. Ckonng House 23:156- 
159; November 1948. 

"High-School Seniors Surv^ Job Opportunities," Katherine W. Dresden. 
An account of a youth survey which provided occupational guidance, 
increased rapport between school and community, and led many of 
the seniors to desire to stay in their own community as workers. Occu- 
pations 29.32-55; October 1950, also in Education Di'^est 16:4-6; 
January 1951. “ 

“The Bellevue Community Study," Bernard Haake. Anecdotal descrip- 
tion of a four-day community survey made by 23 students from a state 
teachers college. Education 73:121-125, October 1952. 

Social process aspects of the community which may suggest survey 
possibilities have been listed in several excellent publications’. The best 
is Johanna C. Colcord’s Your CofFunimify (Russell Sage Foundation. 
1941), which provides a detailed analysis of any community's structure 
and functioning. Similar bdps m pamphlet form include Know Your 
Town Government (1949) and Know Your County (1937) by the Na- 
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tional Leatpic of Women Voters, and Knmr yoitr CommtmKy, issued by 
tlie Unitet! Slates Office of Education (1041). mitv 

Suggestions for methods and techniques for schoohmade ^mmum^ 
surse^l are apparent in m.my of the case-accounts listed 
tion. you would do well to look Into Margaret P“"’fg461 

l/fJiJng the Local Encironmfnt (Hinds. Hayden 
which briefs the philosophy and objectives of communis 
some directions for malinP social-process surveys. M. M- Cliambcrs ana 
Howard M. Pell’s How t^Male a CommunUij Youth ^ 

Council. 193S) outlines the essentbl steps in malmg 

points out the limitations ns well as tf.e sign.ncant « 

sun-cy for school and community action in solvinp you p „ ' , 

pu are interested in oceupationai surv-eys. see the United Offi^ of 

Education’s bulletin Commumtij Occupational Stirww 

reports on 96 surs-cys and suggest* specific steps to 

ing a good sur%-cy. Tlie New York Stale Department of Edu«rio« ha a 

bullelil Commtmffu Snrcei/s fn Detennininp heeds fo* 

dustricl Education (1945). telling hmv to conduct “ *“"7- 

and suggesting needed statistic* and forms In h.s S'thwl S®ci® 

Economic Survey," Sigmund Folger offen ‘j*'**^°!?* . f ufj-,. 

effective survey of a school’s community to provide 

standing chill^ behavior {!ot.mal of Educat or^ 

1945). Douglas S. Ward raise* the question of Commun ty Surwys for 
Junior Hlgir Schools?" and warn* against them ^ 

organized and executed (Social Eduction, 

Teacher* and by people interested « JT 

find much material orVcal help. SchooU 

Uyton and Justin B. \Vhite (Longmans. 1945) is a aW 
surveys for teachers. In recent years, citiws schcwl su „_i {_ 

munity self-audits have become valuable allies *>f jJ]* c^hnnl Surveu 
this fiild Merle Sumption’s How to Conduct a Citizens Sch^l Sm^y 
(PrenUce-Hall. 1952) tells hmv to organize a committee. 
census, analyze the financial ability of a school distnrt. 
the educational program, and the like. Such state educabon 
publications as Michigan’s Cnirfe for Area Studies 

for School Area Sunxy will also be valuable to teachers working with 

^ Yol^'cLmt.nity Looks of Itself (Southern Regional 
is a detailed manual for the home town local 

gestions and check lists for getting data in such fields P R ’ 
health facilities, law enforcement, and homing. nnrvelces 

ducting a community self-survey of civil rights is ^s ^ lundafed)’ 
published by the National Citizens Couned on Civil Right* (unda^dJ- 
A comprehensive handbook in this important area is h • , _. .j 

and Claire Selltiz’s How to Conduct a f a S 

R'ghf* (American Jewish Congress, undated) which .. 

enlific method of investigating the prevabnee of discriminatory p 
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in community life. The Fhiladelpliia Public Schools have issued The 
Neighborhood Survey.- A Means Totranf Planning and Budding a Better 
Community (19-18). This teaching unit, reproduced in Chapter 5, is 
an outline for the lower elementaiy grades, and includes suggested pro- 
cedures, possible pupil learning experiences, evaluation ideas, and lists of 
teacher aids and resources. 

Mohon Pictures 

U S Commt/nitij end its Cili^xrts. Begins ivith a tiewspaper story that 
the class is to survey the comnaunity. History is traced and maps 
made, then small committees study particular aspects of local lisang 
and the class as a whole makes a film of its findings. Uiuted World 
Films, 1945, 20 minutes. 

Near Home. A class and teacher study many aspects of the community 
in which they hve, then reTOrt to the tcsvis through a public exhibit 
of findings International Fum Bureau, 1946, 25 minutes. 
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School Camping 


Woods, hills, plains, valleys, lakes, and streams are becom- 
ing part of the community school plant. In such an outdoor 
setting, an ever-increasing number of schools provide educa- 
tional e.xperiences for students and teaclicrs, using the natural 
environment for real and direct learnings. These adventures in 
learning in a nature setting are made richer when boys and 
girls and their teachers go to camp for several days as a regular 
part of the school program. 

School camping is part of a great surge of interest in the out- . 
of-doors arising in this mid-century. Today's adults are already 
tivo generations from the land, but camping and outdoor ex- 
periences can become the heritage of every child as commu- 
nity schools thus extend their operations. Current interest in 
camping and outdoor education by schools may be explained 
as follows: 

• There has been organized camping in America for more tJjan 
75 years, and people generally regard camping as a good and 
wholesome experience for children. 

• School administrators and curriculum makers have been seek- 
ing for more direct-e.xperience learning opportunities for which 
school camping is a “ratuial." 

• The drift to cities and the rapid tempo of modem living is 
creating a felt-need for people to find more opportunities for roots' 
in the soil, thus developing a closer relationship be^veen human 
beings and natural resources. 

This chaplet Is by JuuaS W. Smith. 
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One of the most hopeful aspects of school camping is the 
fact that it is being considered a part of general education and 
an experience that is good for all children and teachers. Efforts 
in camping involve the use of many resources and necessitate 
teamwork with a variety of local, state, and federal agencies, 
particularly those that have responsibility for custody and man- 
agement of public lands. Mobilization of these resources for 
the education of youth and for the improvement and develop- 
ment of the community itself is a unique operation of the com- 
munity school. It results in the improvement of community 
living through the efforts of the school as a service agency and, 
at tlie same time, provides additional opportunities for a more 
complete education of all. School camping, like other commu- 
nity school activities, is planned by the participants — students, 
teachers, and parents— and the learning activities are tailored 
to meet the needs of children, youth, and adults. 

What Is the Nature of School Camping? 

Fortunately, Nature imposes no required curriculum or sa- 
cred sets of activities for those who seek education and recrea- 
tion in her environment. In school camping, the program may 
be planned to meet both the general and special needs and 
interests of those who participate. However, it is only logical 
to make the maximum use of the natural environment and the 
living situations available in the camp setting. The greatest 
case can be made for the out-of-classroom activities when the 
program centers on those experiences that can take place most 
effectively outside of the central school plant. There are many 
applications and real situations relating to classroom learnings 
that occur in the camping program. 

School camping encourages direct learning experiences and 
has potential life situations that are conducive to the most 
effective leaching methods— that is, through learning by doing, 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smdling, feeling, xvith a minimum 
of answer-giving by teachers and by resource leaders. The 
school camp is essentially a miniature community with the 
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campers and Icaclu-rs as ciliaens. Many o! the probicnrs faced 
bv the homo community arc inherent in the camp, such as the 
liindlini;, preparation, and e.ating of food, sanit.ition senage 
disposaf, housing, hcaltli hahits, soeial and cultiira 1 1 crence , 
and the process of representative government. Tlic carnper 
finds rc.al opportunities with the group for sclf-re.ahzation, 
recognition, and security. . , . 

Tlic most siOTiPicant aspect of scliool camping is Uiat it is a 
phase of general education and docs not belong exc iisive y 
any interest area, sucl, as seienee. physical educat.on, reere^ 
tion, guidance, or beallb. School c.iniping is unique as 
cause it is an integral part of the total cdiicationa 
for a group of children and their teachers. Hcing a par 
community school program, the camp activities are re a 
rectly to the curriculum. In a school camp, tlicre is 
for special interests, such as conservation, spin ua . 
thetic appreciations, outdoor sports, hob ucs, a 
others. ScLoI camping periods arc shorter than 
in other kinds of camping. Camping A 

create a continuing interest in the out-of-doors an ^ j 
dents will desire to attend other c.amps for 
periods of time in the summer. School camping inflicts or 
competes in no way with private and agency ^®*PP ^ . 

wK must understand that school camping is on\y one^^ay to 
secure learning experiences in the cut-of-doors 
school farms, gardens, and day camps are o ® P 
outdoor eduenUon. Tito rnsidcut camping ^ 

democratic gmnp living, add, many more value, and leamm 
opportunitic, than arc avaflablc in other type, of outdoor 
activities. 

How Ha, the School Comping Movement Developed? 

The interct and growth of school camping '^“""5 
lew year, ha, been phenomenal. While there were repmU b® 
fore 1940 of occasional camp activities eeriods of 

they were usually spasmodic and occurred for short period, 
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at numerous state and national conventions and conferences. 
The Educational Policies Commission in its 1944 Education for 
All American Youth suggested that camping and outdoor edu- 
cation be made a part of youth education generally. The ac- 
ceptance of school camping as a part of general education and 
the rapid growth in the number of programs indicate that the 
community school has found another successful avenue of 
learning. 

What Is the Camp Program Like? 

The general plan of school camping is very simple. Teachers 
and their students go to camp together, usually on school time. 
Most schools today are using the one-week period; but a good 
case can be made for two weeks or longer, and no one would 
say that less than a week would not have some value. The week 
period is easier to administer; obviously more children can be 
involved if the school has a series of shorter periods. In select- 
ing leadership, the school administrator usually asks a teacher 
to direct or coordinate the camping efiorts, and the regular 
classroom teacher along with other teachers in the system 
compose the staff. In most instances, the staff is made up of 
classroom teachers and others who have special skills and in- 
terests that are important in the camping program. Some of 
these include teachers interested in science, conservation, 
healtli, physical education, nursing, social science, agriculture, 
homemaking, vocational subjects, and recreation. 

It is neither possible nor appropriate to suggest a program 
for a school camp that would be applicable to all schools. All 
we can do is indicate some of the general principles for pro- 
gram planning, and to enumerate some of the learning possi- 
bilities. It has been pointed out before that the school camping 
program should include those experiences that cannot be 
achieved as well, or at all, in the classroom. In addition, the 
camp experiences should supplement and enrich many of the 
in-school learning opportunities. There is no question but that 
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school camping makes unique and significant contributions to 
general education, as followst 

• Learning to live happliy and healthfully in the out-of-doors. 

• Experiencing democratic living. 

• Understanding the phj'sical environment and how to use 
natural resources wisely. 

• ProWding additional real situations, including work experi- 
ence, where many of the skills and attitudes developed in the class- 
room may be applied. 

The camping experience has great value to all groups. For 
children in the upper elementary grades to go to camp as a 
part of the educational experience for that age group is a 
logical and natural development. Obviously the problems of 
organization and administration are simpler in the elementary 
school. On the other hand, a strong case can be made for the 
junior high school with its c.xploratory functions, and there is 
little doubt that the traditional secondary program needs the 
\ilaUzing and freshening infiuence of the camping program. 
Experience in Michigan, California, and Washington has dem- 
onstrated that the interest and enthusiasm of secondary school 
students is equal to that of any other age group, and the values 
appear to be just as significant. Tlie development, naturally, 
will be slower in secondary schools because of the departmen- 
talized system, but there is little doubt that an ever-increasing 
number of high schools will develop a fiexible curriculum and 
schedule to include camping and outdoor education experiences. 

In the elementary school camp, much stress is placed on the 
exploratory trips throughout the camp area, along xvith cook- 
outs, shelter building, trail blazing, the use of the compass, and 
a great variety of other skills that have meaning and interest to 
children. For those of secondary school age, specific projects to 
improve the camp community have great interest, such as 
building of shelters, improving the park, timber management, 
studies and activities in game and fish management, correction 
of soil oTOsloo. Inteispetsed-witii all oi these aie the trips and 
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e'cpJorations to points of intensst such as marshes, qualdng 
bogs, glacial lakes, sand dunes, high cliSs, desert areas, tropical 
swamps, sawmills, and gravel pits. Appropriate activities de- 
picting the folklore and history of the area are also lonique in 
camping: Indian life, lumbering, mining, transportation, and 
land management are illustrations. 

Tliere vv'ill be in each instance the arts and crafts associated 
with the native materials. Among these will be making and 
using arcliery equipment, basket weaving, excavation of Indian 
relics, painting, music, poetry, and dramatics, all of which de- 
velop from the natural and uninhibited interests of children. 

It is interesting and significant that the types and patterns of 
school camping vary greatly particularly in the beginning 
stages. In the elementary scliool, the problem is relatively 
simple because an entire classroom goes to camp together; but 
in the junior or senior high school, some special group has to be 
chosen. Some of the units selected in the various Michigan 
schools include homerooms, science classes, core courses, uni- 
fied studies, and all or part of a chosen grade group or other 
special interest area. In general, it is desirable to choose a group 
of students and teachers ivbo are associated together through- 
out the school year. Ideally, a group, associated wth a teacher 
or teachers having wide interests in guidance may get more of 
the real values of a living experience, while special interest 
groups, such as a science class may devote more attention to 
tlie exploration and study of the natural environment. However, 
it should be re-emphasized that the school should begin where 
the best interests of the school and community can be served 
by the camping program. The determining factor in many 
instances might be the interest and readiness of the teachers, 
because experience has indicated already that students and 
their parents are very enthusiastic about the development of 
the school camping program. 

The contribution made to the camping program by special- 
ists, technicians, and all those having special interests in the 
out-of-doors, professionally or through hobbies, is extremely 
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significant. Tliese people render maximum service when there 
has been careful planning for the learning experience. The 
teacher should never abdicate or forsalce his role as teacher- 
counselor in the camp acthities. Tlte resource leader, with his 
understanding of the problem involv’cd, aids the teacher in 
making the experience real and meaningful. At the same time 
that the teacher is learning about the out-of-doors, the resource 
leader gels a better understanding of the learning process and 
methods of teaching. 

As teachers participate more in camping programs, there is 
less dependence on resource leaders, but tliere will alwaj’s be 
a need for the praclitioneer, whether stale conservationist, 
health specialist, or hobbyist, to help bridge the gap between 
academic concepts and life as It goes on within the camp. It 
would bo difficult, for example, to conceive of a good commn- 
nily school camping program that took place in the vicinity of 
forest areas, if campers, during their stay at camp, did not see 
the forester, the game specialist, or the park ranger in action, 
and perhaps have a part in helping him. 

Wliile most school camping is devoted to general education 
purposes, special groups should utilize the out-of-doors for 
more intensive study, such as science, history, music, paint- 
ing, conservation, and the like. Let’s illustrate with a possible 
day’s activity in a Michigan school camp. There might be an 
exploratory trip over the area with a cook-out or overnight stay; 
a work project, such as planting trees, building shelters for 
game, repairing boats, or otherwise improving the camp; re- 
sponsibility for the common activities of daily living, such as 
the preparation of food, cleaning the camp, and cutting wood 
for the fire; participation in interest activities, such as crafts, 
dramatics, music, fishing, archery, or games around the fire- 
place; helping to plan the evenings activities, which might 
include square dancing, story-telling, or Indian ceremonies; 
helping evaluate the day’s program; meeting with the camp 
counejj,- and trips to points of ^eciai interest, such as a stone 
quarry or an unnamed lake. Included in all of these would be 
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t!ie friendly and genuine associations with teachers and re- 
sources leaders. Among tl»e usual course of events might be 
tJie items of business, such as writing letters home, getting food 
out of the commissary for cook-outs, running the camp store 
or bank, and planning for parents’ visits. Tliese are only a few 
of the many fine activities that can take place. The sample 
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programs illustrate how the various groups schcthile a week’s 
activities. 

Many of the great values of school camping will be the con- 
comitant learning resulting from situations that often cannot be 
foreseen, as well as the guidance that takes place around burn- 
ing embers at bedtime, or when an understanding teacher helps 
a camper meet a difficult personal or social problem. Not the 
least of these is the effect upon children of the beauty of sun- 
rises and sunsets; birds, animals, and plants in their natural 
habitats; and perhaps the real fury of a storm. 

How Is a School Camp Organized and Administered? 
Like other aspects of the community school program, camp- 
ing is tailored to meet students’ needs. The administrative pat- 
terns and program activities of the many schools now having 
camping programs are different, and it uoiild he unwise to 
attempt to standardize them. Tlie camp and land areas, whether 
the property of the school district or owned publicly or pri- 
vately, are considered a part of the school’s educational plant, 
and the only functional difference from the other community 
school facilities is the distance to tlic woods and the unique- 
ness of the natural environment. 

Since school camping is an integral part of the curriculum, 
the same general plans for administration and instruction that 
would be found in a good community school should be applied 
in the camping program. The camp staff members are profes- 
sionally trained and certified as teachers. The regular classroom 
teachers go to camp with the children. The director should have 
training and experience comparable to otlier supers isory posi- 
tions, with special competencies in camping and outdoor edu- 
cation. The school also should assume full responsibility for 
transporting pupils to and from camp inasmuch as the camp is 
part of the program. Instructional materials go from the school 
to camp, as does the necessary equipment. Food and supplies 
are purchased through the regular school channels. 

School policies with respect to health and otlier special serv- 
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ices should be followed in camp, with appropriate variations to 
meet special needs, since the camp l)ccoincs both the students’ 
home and school during the camping period. 

More than other factors, the types and availability of facil- 
ities have tended to shape operational patterns and organiza- 
tions of school camping. To dale, schools have used good judg- 
ment in making the best use of facilities already available, and 
in starting modestly and experimentally to develop their pro- 
grams. The general patterns in existence at the present time 
might be described as follows: 

• Tlie operation of a camp by a school district on a year-round 
basis, usually having a central staff and a continuous program. 

• The use of existing camps and facilities by schools for shorter 
periods of time, with classroom teachers making up the camp staff. 
This program is much more prex-alent and provides a high degree 
of program flexibilit)-, depending upon the staff and the groups that 
have the camp experience. 

• A school camping program provided Dy a college or university 
which has acquired camp facilities for teacher education, and at 
the same time makes it possible for schools of the area to par- 
ticipate. 

Tlie school camping program should be financed the same as 
any other aspect of the school program, namely, from the regu- 
lar school budget. This applies particularly to instruction and 
facilities, inasmuch as the home should provide for the food and 
dotlu'ng of the cliildren wJiiJe at camp. The following principles 
have been generally accepted as a guide to the administration 
of the camping program: 

• The family should assume the cost of food and clothing for 
the students while at camp. The Iiome should retain its responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of its members. 

• In camping, as in other aspects of the school program, the 
board of education should provide instruction and necessary equip- 
ment and materials for school-age children and youth. 

• For those families that cannot pay for their children in camp, 
the regularly constituted social agendes which normally care for 
theca at home should assume the xespoussbility hese also. Local 
service clubs and organizations diat believe in the camping program 
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frequently provide additional funds so that no child will be denied 
his camping experience because of fainfly finances. 

• Camp sites and other fadlities should be provided by the 
school district or other appropriate governmental xmit, such as state 
or county. 

As the number of schools that provide camping programs in- 
creaseSj the matter of administrative procedures and facilities 
will become a more important problem. Experience to date in- 
dicates tliat adequate camp facilities can be shared by a number 
of school districts. This might be accomplished by having a 
larger school owm or rent a camp and then contract it to other 
schools. Matters of policy, with respect to staff and program, 
can be formulated by an advisory group from the participating 
schools. If not too cumbersome a proc^ure, the property may 
be held jointly by a number of school districts. In any event, 
the use of a camp and land area can be arranged cooperatively 
by schools without duplicating facilities and services, as has 
been done so often in the past. A large school system needs one 
Or more camps of its own, and can operate them efficiently 
tlirough continuous use-day and night, winter and summer. 

A good example of cooperative action is the case of the city 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. The school leases the Clear Lake 
Camp from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and then makes it 
available for nine other school districts, each paying its owm 
proportionate share of the instruction and maintenance costs. 
In many places, schools already own land on which simple 
facilities can be built, and the development of a camp itself 
might be a significant educational development. In Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and some other states, schools have been deeded 
land by the state. It would be appropriate in many instances 
for the school to develop a camp or shelter to encourage ele- 
mentary and secondary school students to use it as an educa- 
tional laboratory. 

It appears that much of the publicly owned land in the 
United States could and should be made available for educa- 
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lional purposes. In Miclugan, for example, the state owns more 
than 4,000,000 acres, much of which is usable for educational 
purposes. The stale has some camps already built in these areas 
and has made tliem available to schools. In some instances, 
as in the case of state and national parks and forests, it might 
be necessary to change the laws with respect to the use, leasing, 
and sale of lands to school districts. When schools purchase 
land for camping purposes, it is advisable to buy relatively 
small parcels of land, adjacent to large publicly owned areas, 
which can and should be used in the venture. 

The home pays the cost of food at camp, which as erages 
approximately $7.00 per week in Michigan, and tlje school 
furnishes the instruction, transportation, rental of the camp, 
and instructional materials. The usual ratio of teacher to chil- 
dren found in classrooms is not adequate in camp because of 
the increased responsibilities in a 24-hour‘day situation. A com- 
mon practice is for the administrator to select additional teach- 
ers, often hiring assistants to take their places while spending 
the week at camp. Wliile there is no fixed ratio, many schools 
have found it possible to conduct successful programs with one 
staff member to twelve to fifteen campers (with this leadership 
supplemented, however, by resource personnel). In the matter 
of cost of food and maintenance, where it is difficult for the 
family to assume these costs, agencies and interested groups 
in the community have made funds available so that all of the 
children of a selected group may go to camp if they desire to 
do so. 

The cost and difficulty in initiating a school camping program 
are oftentimes used as reasons for not attempting it. For the 
comfort of those who feel that it is too expensive, the costs re- 
ported by the S3 secondary schools in Michigan that provided 
camping programs in 1951-52 wll be encouraging. While some 
of the costs may be hidden, since most of the leadership and 
many of the materials are already in tlie existing budget, the 
foUowiag figures iudveate U\e expenses above tbose in tbe regn- 
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lar school budget. The items listed are the amounts per camper 
per week: 

Food 

Rental of camp 
Additional instructional costs 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COST PER CAMPER PER WEEK $14.02 

Tile superintendents of the 33 secondary schools reporting 
commented in each case tliat the program was very successful, 
and the recommendation for improvement was that the oppor- 
tunities be expanded to include more students. 

The question of liability of tlie school and teachers while 
children are in camp is often raised. In this case, the same 
policies apply that ss-ould in the school or on the playgroimd. 
In most states, the only situation where liability xvould be a 
problem is in gross negligence on the part of the teacher, Ac- 
cidents in a weihrun school camp are actually rare and are 
fewer in number than occur in the regular course of play- 
ground and gymnasium actiWties. Many schools make the serv- 
ices of the school nurse a\'ailable all or part of the time, while 
in other instances the county health nurses and local commu- 
nity health staff members assist. Medical care generally can be 
arranged with the phj-sicians in the nearest town. 

What Facilities Are Needed? 

Schools are often able to use many facilities already available, 
such as stale-owned camps, social agency camps, and those 
operated by private organizations or individuals. The fact that 
most of the camping is done on school time has made it possible 
to use camps that otherrrtse stand idle after the expiration of 
the summer period. In the northern climates, it is necessary' 
to remodel and winterize many of the existing facilities. The 
time is near in some stales when new camps will have to be 
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constnictcd, either hy the school district or by other appropri- 
ate agencies — state or, perhaps, fwlcral. 

In considering facilities, it is highly important that we think 
first of the program of school camping. Camp buildings should 
be designed so as to be conducive to group living conditions, 
with maximum opportunities for the best of guidance. Camp 
buildings for sleeping could be constructed in units accommo- 
dating 15 to 20 campers each, with counselor quarters and a 
living room between two sleeping units. In tlic northern cli- 
mates, particularly, toilets should he adjacent to the sleeping 
units. Central dining rooms can be supplemented with eating 
facilities for small groups. Other buildings, such as recreation 
halls, first-aid center, and shops, should be provided as needed. 
Much attention should be given to locating the camp on or 
near large land areas that are available for exploration, study, 
recreation, and conservation. 

There are those who feel that the camp should be extremely 
rough and primitive, but if it is to have ) car-round use it must 
be constnictcd for all kinds of weather and in such manner as 
will serx'C the needs of all in the community— children, youth, 
and adults. Tliose who desire rough camping in small groups 
xvill find plenty of room in the out-of-doors for occasional activ- 
ities of that nature. 

All community agencies concerned with camping should plan 
cooperatively so that the v’arious )X)uth-serving organizations 
can use the camp in the summer months, making it available to 
schools for the rest of the year. It \vx)uld be a mistake for every 
group to plan its osvTi camp independently of the others. In 
some sections of the country we can already find examples of 
poor planning in that respect. 

Long-range planning will be necessary to provide adequate 
camping facilities near large cities. Federal and state govern- 
ments may have to acquire marginal land, in some instances 
higher-priced parcels, in order to make the necessary facilities 
available to the more densely populated areas. An example of 
this farsighted planning was given when tlie Michigan State 
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Legislature appropriated money and authorized the Depart- 
ment of Conser\'alion to purchase approximately 50,000 acres of 
land m a semicircle around the metropolitan area of Detroit, 
and within an hour’s drive from nearly any point in the city. 
On these lands, many of which are unsuited to agriculture, there 
are found activities such as picnicking, camping, hiking, and 
fishing, with the possibility of a rariety of others. Also in these 
same areas are several camps that have been used continuously 
since the begiiming of the hfichigan school camping program. 

How May a School Camping Program Be Developed? 
School camping can be made avaflable to all children only 
by complete cooperation between those concerned with the 
education and welfare of children, and those who have respon- 
sibilit)’ for the management and protection of natural resources. 
In several states the Departments of Public Instruction and 
Conservation operate as a team, at the state level, in helping 
communities make the best use of available facilities and lead- 
ership. Such cooperation and utOization of existing resources 
has resulted in the wide use of skilled personnel and techni- 
cians as resource people to assist schools in the use and im- 
provement of parks and camps. In the preparation of materials, 
and in the expansion of in-service education activities. The 
same is true at the local level in many communities where 
schools, agencies, and various organizations join together in 
providing opportunities and facilities for the development of 
school camping. 

Camping leadership and facilities are often already available 
to provide the begmning of an excellent school camping pro- 
gram. Departments of education, conservation, and health; 
soil districts, county agents, colleges, parks, and national forests 
are powerful resources because many of them have personnel, 
materials, equipment, and facilities that can supplement tlie 
efforts of schools in initiating and conducting camping pro- 
grams. Teamwork will be reflected in joint meetings of staff 
members on planning committees, participation in conferences, 
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coordination of field activities, and cooperative endeavors in 
the development of documentary materials and films. 

Organizations such as civic groups, camping associations, Au- 
dubon societies, garden clubs, sportsmen’s clubs, and a host of 
others have leadership that is often enthusiastic about the ex- 
tension of camping experiences. Nfany schools have found 
dozens of local resource people who are more than willing to 
assist in the process. 

Tliere is little excuse for departments and organizations that 
have mutual interests, such as camping, conserx-ation, and out- 
door education, to be at cross-purposes or to be selfish xwth 
their facilities and leadership when they are receiving financial 
assistance from the communities themselves. The time is near at 
hand when the citizen Is going to require cooperation and the 
wider utilization of funds and resources before he will support 
many of the interests seeking financial aid for themselves. 

There is no secret formula for the development of any good 
program except that of careful planning. School camping pro- 
grams can be initiated much (he same as one would approach 
tlie problem of improving the health program, or more effective 
industrial development, or better streets, or a library, or what- 
ever tlie people desire. In school camping, it has been found 
that individuals, organizations, and departments concerned 
with natural resources, parks, and outdoor interests should be 
a part of the planning at the local and state levels. A logical 
procedure for a school just starting to work on a camping pro- 
gram might include these steps: 

• Form a planning committee, nvide up of teachers, parents, 
students, and community lay leadere, to study the possibilities, 
collect ideas, survey other school camping programs, and then sug- 
gest the best planning procedures for local needs. The final step 
would consist in a recommendation to the board of education that 
an e.rperimental or pilot program be undertaken. 

• Organize an action group if the community, through the 
board of education, approves of a camping program as a part of the 
offering of the school. 

• Survey available camp facilities and resource leadership. 
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• camps already operating to see programs in action. 

• Pros ide m-ser\ice camping experiences for school staffs. 

• Interpret proposed plans to all citizens of the communit)'. 

• Collect helpful materials, including books, periodicals, and 
films which document school camping experiences. 

• Orsanize student and teacher planning groups to visit the 
camp to be used or developed, work out class projects, and make 
preparations for the new experience. 

• Plan with resource people who might include teachers, con- 
servaborusts, .Audubon societj members, sportsmen's club members, 
garden club members, health department technicians, and the like. 

• .Arrange with colleges and imiversities for the participation of 
student teachers in the new camping program. 

• Continuously es-aluate the developing program in terms of 
both educational and public-relations values. 

The initiation of a school camping program is relatively a 
simple and easy process, and one which is within reach of most 
school districts, whatever the size. This is true because the 
begiiming should be reasonably small and experimental in 
character. The planning steps stiggested abo\ e are particularly 
appropriate for the smaller school where, in many instances, it 
is easier to get community support, and the out-of-doors itself 
seems closer at hand and therefore more important. Some of 
the best programs have started when one or bvo interested 
teachers and a roomful of excited yxmngsters have planned and 
de^ eloped their own program on a day-camping basis, and later 
moved into camp with the approval of the board of education 
and the administrators. It is not unusual for interested parents 
to assist in the camp itself. 

In most parts of the country there is an actual or potential 
camp site witliin range of the school district, either publicly or 
priNntely owned, which could be used at least during the warm 
weather. It would be unusual if a school administrator in any 
school in tlie country could not End some help in the planning 
of such a program from the college serxing the area, from state 
departments, or from some of the otlier agencies mentioned 
previously. 

The entire school staffs should share in developing the camp- 
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Much consideration is also being given to pre-scrvicc teacher 
education. An increasing number of colleges and universities 
are developing their own camps, while others participate in the 
ongoing school camping programs in their areas. Notable 
among these are Cortland Teachers College, New Vorh; Sargent 
College, Boston University; Florence Teachers College. Ala- 
hama; Southern Illinois University, Carhondale; Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio; and Northern Illinois Teachers College, DeKalb. 
Similar programs ha\’e been reported in California, Tennessee, 
and Washington Stale. It is interesting to note that five out of 
the eleven teachers’ colleges in New York already have their 
own camps and are preparing to give prospective teachers 
more camping experience. In Michigan, all the public educa- 
tional institutions for teachers are responding to the growing 
needs for training in school camping and outdoor education. 
Michigan State Normal College, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Wa)’ne University, and Michigan Slate College pro- 
vide experiences in school camps for student tcacliers; Central 
and Northern Micliigan Colleges of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan offer credit courses for teachers in sum- 
mer camps; and Michigan Slate College has added Outdoor 
Education to the School of Education. 

^Vhen a college or university has a camp and a training pro- 
gram for outdoor education, it is possible to offer the following 
advantages; 

• Laboratory and field opportunities for training in biology, 
geology, conservation, physical education, camping skills, recrea- 
tion, wood crafts, and other special areas. 

• Child growth and development classes which participate in 
a school camp with children. 

• Opportunity for all prospective teachers, elementary and 
secondary, to spend some time in a school camp situation, ^hools 
of the area and the campus laboratoiy school can share in such 
a program, thus combining school camping with teacher education. 

• Student teaching experiences or internships in school camps 
for a ikrge number of prospective teachers. 
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• Experience and training in informal situations, such as are 
characteristic of good camping. 

• Training in outdoor situations where there is opportunity to 
understand the physicai environment and natural resources. 

• Opportunities to Icam about children as they live together in 
camp and participate in informal learning activities. 

• Relating camping and outdoor education to the school cur- 
riculum 

It would be wrong to assume that all teachers should have 
a highly specialized type of training peculiar to the out-of- 
doors, conservation, crafts, and the like. This might encourage 
a separate kind of education, even a dual system, that would 
take place in the woods and might be otherxvise quite unrelated 
to the total educational program. Ideally, the good teacher 
should feel as much at home with the children in camp as in 
the classroom, the playground, or the music hall. The school 
camp director or coordinator needs to have broad training and 
experience in outdoor skills, camp administration, and the in- 
terpretation of the outdoors. 

Many schools and colleges have already initialed teacher 
education activities in connection with school camping. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have attended In-service training institutes, 
workshops, credit courses, extension courses, and conferences 
where field training experiences have been available in camp- 
ing, conservation, and outdoor education. These activities have 
been made possible through the efforts of colleges and univer- 
sities, state departments of public instruction and of conserva- 
tion, and by other agencies and groups. A large number of these 
training activities have occurred in outdoor environments, such 
as school camps and conservation laboratories. Resource lead- 
ers, specialists, and technicians In conservation, health, the 
physical sciences, social living, and other fields have partici- 
pated in such activities. Some school systems have developed 
their owm continuous in-service training programs and give 
many of their teachers camp experiences prior to the beginning 
of the school camp periods. 
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Much consideration is also being given to prc-scr\’ice teacher 
education. An increasing number of colleges and universities 
are dc^’eloping their outj camps, while others participate in the 
ongoing school camping programs in their areas. Notable 
among these are Cortland Teachers College, New Yorh; Sargent 
College, Boston University; Florence Teachers College, Ala- 
bama; Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio; and Northern Illinois Teachers College, DeKalb. 
Similar programs have been reported in California, Tennessee, 
and Washington State. It is interesting to note that five out of 
the eleven teachers’ colleges in New York already have their 
own camps and arc preparing to give prospective teachers 
more camping experience. In Michigan, all the public educa- 
tional institutions /or teachers are responding to the growing 
needs for training in school camping and outdoor education. 
Michigan State Normal College, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Wa)Tie Universit)', and Michigan State College pro- 
vide experiences in school camps for student teachers; Central 
and Northern ^^iclligan Colleges of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan offer credit courses for teachers in sum- 
mer camps; and Michigan State College has added Outdoor 
Education to the School of Education. 

When a college or university has a camp and a training pro- 
gram for outdoor education, it is possible to offer the following 
advantages; 

• Laboratory and field opportunities for training in biology, 
geology, conservation, pl^sicaf education, camping skills, recrea- 
tion, wood crafts, and other special areas. 

• Child gro>vth and development classes which participate in 
a school camp with children. 

• Opportunity for all prospective teachers, elementary and 
secondary, to spend some time in a school camp situ-ation. Schools 
of the area and the campus laboratory school can share in such 
a program, thus combining school camping with teacher education. 

• Student teaching experiences or internships in school camps 
for a large number of prospective teachers. 
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Institutions can participate actively in the camping and out- 
door education program by using existing school camps as re- 
source laboratories to improve and evaluate school camping, 
and by giving continuing consultant services to schools in a 
variety of such fields as child growth and development, science, 
and conservation. 

Training programs such as described have had successful 
beginnings in some states where college students have already 
had student teaching experiences in existing school camps. As 
schools include more groups for camp experiences in the cur- 
riculum, school administrators will employ increasing numbers 
of new teachers who have had some personal experiences 
helping to make them more competent in school camping de- 
velopments. There is no doubt but what such teachers will 
participate with greater interest, understanding, and compe- 
tency as a result. The basic principle of learning by thoughtful 
doing applies as much to teachers and to adults generally as it 
does to children. 


Classroom in the Woods 
School camping is a natural and logical aspect of 
the community school. The concept that the whole 
community should be the students' learning environ- 
ment is generally accepted today, and the actual 
extension of school operations into the pulsing com- 
munity is becoming a reahty in many places. The 
camp, a classroom in the woods, then becomes a part 
of the larger community. The outdoor environment in 
and around the camp represents added resources for 
the better education of cliildren, youth, and adults. 
The opportunities to learn, work, and play amid the 
natural resources of the area contribute greatly to the 
growing-up process, and also stimulate interest and 
concern for the protection and wise use of the many 
natural resources of the community. 
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Learning Activities 


Discussion Topics 

1. By what kinds of instruments and procedures could jou best 
evaluate a school camping program? 

2. Select a given commimit)’ and then outline how an effective 
school camping program might be developed for it, specifically. 

3. Should camping be an integral and required part of every child’s 
regnl.ir scljool experience? 

4. Would this chapter’s recommendations for school camp financing 
be acceptable in youi comn»>nUy? Wio might object, and u hy? 

5. Wiat responsibility should your state department of education 
assume for tlie promotion of school camping programs? 

Group Projects 

1. Make a study of public lands and facilities in yom area which 
might be available for a school camping program. For informa- 
tion, write to the National Park Service and to your state depart- 
ments of education and conservation; also to state camping 
associations and to the American Camping Association, 

2. Find out the locations of school camps near you and, if possible, 
arrange for a field trip to one or more of llicm. 

3. Suggest needed changes in public policies Uiat would tend to 
encourage school camping. Tbis svould include policies ivith 
respect to Uie sale, leasing, and rental of public lands and 
facilities, state and federal aid. and s-arious kinds of assistance 
that could be given by state and national organizations and de- 
partments. 

4. Outline a model school camp weekly and daily program in terms 
of your own community’s situation and needs. 

fndividuaf Activities 

1. Study legal provisions and regulations at the state level that 
would make possible or tend to encourage school camping. Sug- 
gest needed changes in your states legislation. 

2. Summarize the findings of research that would have bearing on 
school camping. 

3. Appraise the old Civilian Conservation Corps program in terms 
of what was learned about group camping. 

4- Design the physical setting for a model school camp. 
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School Erccuiit'C of Januar)* 1917, the Phi Delta Kappan of December 

1933, the <Vof/onaf F.lcmcntary Pitnctpal of Fcbniary 1919, and Eiliica- 

tion for Septimlvr 1952. 

Valuable magazine articles on school camping are constantly appear- 
ing. Yon will find the following among the best to date. 

“Role of Camping in Education,* \V. II. Kilp.alrick. Tlie nature and 
psscliology of effcctfs'e learning as it develops in group camp living. 
t'<?Hca/ion Digest 7:46-18, March 1912. 

“Education’s New Look: Camping.'’ Hatiy B. Gilbert and J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. Reports research fiiulings on a fifth- and a seventh-grade 
school camping expericnee. The evaluation proceedings, results, and 
infe/pretafion arc indicated. School Exccuticc 67:31-34. June IDJS. 

'Children’s Work and Play Expenences in a School Camp." E!iz.abeth 
Hosking. Describes the what, where, who, and why of the Battle 
Creek, Michigan, school camp. Childhood Education 25:166-169. 
December 1918. 

"^’ear-’Round Public-School Camping,” Lotene Willare. Describes the 
Long Beach. California, school camp as used a week nt a time by 
Successive sixth-grade cbtsscs with their leaehers. Katlanol Education 
Association /otrmal 38:570-577; November 1019. 

'Classes That Camp Out," Esther Bristol. Outlines the philosophy and 
Implications of school camps. Salional Parcnt-Teocher 44:04'22-24; 

__ May 19S0. 

"Classroom in the Cascades," Milton J. Cold and Harley L. Robertson. 
Describes a work-study camp expenment in which 65 liich school boys 
and girls spent a week on conservation activities. Cleanng Uottse 
25:80 84; October 1950. 

“Mv Tivo ^V'ceks at School Camp,” Elena Ilarap. This is a day-by-day 
diary of a seventh-grade girl wbo. with her classmates, spent a fort- 
night in camp in April as an integral part of their school work. Educa- 
tional Lcoders/iln 8.276-252; February 1951. 

“Educational Leadership in School Camping,” George W. Donaldson. 
Lists and explains four kinds of leadersfup responsibiU^ of school 
camp directors. Campin}^ Magazine 23:20-21; May 1951. 

“What Is Outdoor EducaUon?” 1>. B. Sharp. A summarizing statement 
which includes field tnps iti its concept, but stresses the superior values 
of learning in school camp. School Executive 71:19-22, August 1952. 

"The School Camp in Winter,” Leslie Clark. Describes the winter phase 
of year-round school camping. Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Fhijsical Education, and Recreation 23:10-11; January 1952. 
Legal Authority, Restraints, and Liabilities,” Madaline K. Remmlein. 
Reports the general legal situation with respect to school camping. 
Education 73:44ff.; September 1932. 

School Cimping — A Potent Factor in Guidaoce,” Marion J. Sack. How 
an elementary school uses its fifth- and sixth-grade school camping 
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experiences to help children understand thernseli'es and others. Edu- 
cation 73:501-503; April 1953. 

“Camping— Introduction to School," Sarah E. Goodhue. A camping pro- 
gram mr siath graders, planned coopeiahvt;ly bv a school committee, 
is enfhusiasticailv described by an elementary school principal. Jotimal 
of the American Association for IleaUh, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation 25: 37-38; Janiiarv 1954, 

“Let’s Go Outdoors,” Julian \V Smith An appe.il to all classroom teach- 
ers to include school camping and other ty'pes of outdoor exi^riences 
in the school program. Alichigan Education JoumeJ; April 1954. 

Motion Pictures 

School Time in Comp. Two groups of children are lahen to camp for a 
three-week penod dunng the regular school term. The film shows boys 
and girls retaining each vivid experience of a new life in effortless 
absorption. IJle Camps, 1947, color, 18 minutes. 

To Lice Together. A sensitive documentary' treatment of on interracial 
camp sponsored bv tsvo leading Qiicago community centers. The In- 
teraction of the children at the camp revealed manv of the problems 
involved in Intergroup relationships. The film attempts to show 
that only by luing wlat is to be learned can cbildren overcome their 
prejudices toward other groups. Association Films, 1031, 30 minutes. 

l^'isrfom CfOtt'J Outdocn. Several Michigan state group camps are shenvn 
in use by schools and youth-serving agencies. Mii^gan Department 
of Conservation, 1951, color, 24 minutes. 

Classroom in the Cascades. An account of the pilot camping program 
conducted by the HighL'ne High SchcMSl and the Washington Suite 
Department of Public Instruction. Conservation projects are a part of 
the camping program for these high school youth. Washington Slate 
Department of Public Instiucbon, 1952. color," 20 minutes. 



CHAPTER 


Work Experiences 


Our worlds human need is for a new generation of youtli 
inspired Iiy the clear vision of a democratic, efficient, harmo- 
nious wx>rld societ)’, yet ever sobered by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the workaday world and with the patient, 
painstaking kind of effort that lasting social progress requires. 
To tlje development of such youth, planned srork e.Tperiences 
can contribute enormously in both inspiration and realism. A 
youth Is never fully mature until he is self-supporting in his 
0 U 71 job. Society must nmv stand ready to provide jobs for 
all who wish to work, and must initially offer adequate oppor- 
tunity for personal, sustained, and carefully supervised work- 
ing experiences as a part of general education for all )’oung 
people, not only for those enrolled in coiuses in distributive 
education, in diversiBed occupations, and in office practice. 
It is true, of course, dial many students are forced to work 
within the home, on the fann, or in the family business enter- 
prise. Such “work experience” is important, but is not likely to 
develop fullest educative value for the adolescent unless it is 
carried on with personal interest and insight. In such situations, 
the school’s responsibility is to stimulate that insight and in- 
terest by continuous official recogaHion of the student’s %vork 
and of its genuine significance to him, his home, and to society 
in general. 

This chapter is by Morris R Mrroieii. 
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Enterprising young people aUrays go outside the home to find 
remunerative minor jobs for themselves — selling newspapers, 
shining shoes, delivering groceries, picking fniit, caring for 
children, Saturday clerking in stores, and the like. Paid work 
experience of all these varieties is tremendously valuable to 
voutli, providing always that they labor in jobs which permit 
growth in initiative, reponsibility, and skills, and also that they 
are not physically, financially, or morally exploited in the proc- 
ess. 

Sometimes systematic occupational training is given by com- 
munity industries and offices working in close cooperation with 
the school’s vocational education program. In such programs, 
students study part time, work part time, and are supervised 
throughout by officials representing industry and labor as well 
as the school. On the college level, cooperative work-and-study 
plans are well exemplified by the “Antioch Plan,” whereby stu- 
dents alternate periods of work off campus with periods of 
study on campus. Yet regardless of the specific administrative 
plan, this type of work experience stresses tlie integration of 
vocational and social thinking with vocational skills as a funda- 
mental, shared responsibility of school and community. 

Work experience is sustained and interrelated activity of 
body and mind, carried on for purposes which arc primarily 
prevocalional in nature. More specifically defined, it means 
“practical activity in the production or distribution of goods or 
services exercised in a normal way in business, industrial, pro- 
fessional, and institutional fields.” ^ Student clerking in a store 
at Christmas time is thus a form of work experience; so is after- 
scbool service in a social settlement, and a summer assignment 
as a farmer’s helper. Such experiences may or may not include 
financial remuneration for work done. To be sure, tliey may 
often eventuate in a genuine civic contribution, and should 
alwa)'s be infused rvith the spirit of cooperative service for 
social welfare, rather than that of grasping exploitation for 
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personal gain. Yet, fundamentally, the aim of work experience 
is to help young people to acquire the vocational orientation, 
the specific skills and interests, and the sustained self-discipline 
essential to their individual s»iccess in some vocational career. 
In this process, the community Iwcomcs partner with the school. 
Tlujs understood, xvork experiences: 

• Offer occup.ilional orientation and exploratory experience. 
In tills realistic l.iboralory setting, the student can more clearly 
define liis career aspirations, evaluate his previous expectations, 
discover the specific nature of further training needed, and decide 
in which particular occupational area his life will prove most useful 
to societj' and most satisfying to himself. 

• Stimulate a healthy attitude toward work, including the de- 
sire to secure needed occup-ational information, skills, habits and 
discipline— not the least of which is a growing abilit)’ to "take it" 
in doing responsibly the necessary work of the world. 

• Deepen civic insight os it brings firsthand contact with vary- 
ing social-industrial conditions in their relation to problems of 
emptojTnont, wages, conditions of work, unions and employers' 
associations, goi'emment regukation. consumer income, and the eco- 
nomic meaning of wealth production. 

• Identify Uie odolesccnl with the adult group through their 
cooperative attempts to meet a real need in a real situation. This 
psychological Idcntifitafion can be highly s-atisfying to botli adults 
and adolescents, for as it develops adult status for the adolescent, 
it promotes genuine cooperation between the two generations in the 
.accomplishment of socially useful work. 

• Relate doing with thinking. Purely verbalistic education is not 
adequate. The mind and the body are one, and must be educated 
as a unit. Broad work experience, based on sound values and de- 
voted to the development of marketable vocational skills, employs 
mind and body in one functional interrelationship. 

• Help bridge the gap between students of different social 
status, since an organized ss-ork experience program is au integral 
and required part of tlie modem curriculum. 

Thus does work experience, of a cultural as well as prevoca- 
tiona] nature, I’astly enrich our educational program. This it 
does by fostering greater realism, by building personal charac- 
ter, generating wholesome attitudes tosvard self and societ)’. 
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developing useful career skills, and by actually contributing to 
the general welfare. Suitable work experience thus becomes 
significant as one vital aspect of general education, as well as a 
means of vocational placement. Providing as ft does for con- 
tinuing firsthand experience \vilh the vocational world, work 
experience should be made a primary' avenue for the develop- 
ment of sound social, economic, and civic insight and responsi- 
bility. 

The school obviously can have little or no control over the 
home or part-time job t)'pe of work e.xperience, although it 
should surely be fully informed concerning the nature and ex- 
tent of such work or jobs being carried by its students. Group 
service-work projects and individual vocational training, how- 
ever, are both officiall}' sponsored and primarily controlled by 
the schools. Suppose that we therefore notice certain broad 
principles of operation which should be observed in adminis- 
tering such programs of work experience. 

Planning the Progrom 

Careful planning is particularly important in the area of com- 
munity-centered work experience. Although resource visitors, 
interview's, field trips, surveys, and scliool camping all involve 
considerable public cooperation, all of those “doors” are open 
briefly in terms of time; that is, each individual project is 
planned and completed in relatively short order. But an ongoing 
program of sustained w’ork experience requires the develop- 
ment and maintenance of cooperative and cordial relations m'th 
the same commimity groups, for identical purposes, over an 
indefinite period of years. The best assurance of maintaining 
such cooperation is to use every care in planning for it, Ex)th 
initially and continuously. 

Develop a Sound PfiiYosopfiy 

Work experience should not be advocated through any as- 
cetic concern for the mherent value of severe or prolonged 
physical activity. There are sounder reasons tlian that for intro- 
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ducing curricular worlc experience of a socially useful nature. 

Physical toil has been so arduous, yet so necessar\' during the 
three thousand centuries of mankinds existence, that even our 
religious writings have rcferretl to the “sweat of his brow’* as 
man’s inescapable fate. Yet his efforts to escape that toil have 
been constant and profound. Hie more intellectual sought 
means of substituting mental for phpical labor; one result of 
these efforts was the progressive emergence of technological 
short cuts, such as machines. Another common form of escape 
was through exploitation of the weak and less gifted by the 
strong and the ruthless. A third escape was througli the render- 
ing of professional services such as preaching and teaching. 
Formal education thus often became an instniment whereby 
people might further refine their techniques for escaping the 
exigencies of physical toil. 

Out of all this arose an exaggerated distinction Iwtween 
physical and intellectual activity, with a greatly emphasized 
prestige and hence formal stress upon the latter. Our traditional 
schools, with their tcndenc)- to divorce curricular programs 
from vital life-needs, arc merely the educational reflection of 
this artificial, yet deep-seated dualism. Many such schools, espe- 
cially on the secondar)' level, have maintained curricula which 
were fundamentally unsuiled to most of the children "educated” 
within tliem. Adolescents of limited mental ability cannot cope 
successfully svitli the traditional book-learning, and in conse- 
quence are usually directed into narrowly vocalionalized trades; 
there they attain limited personal skills, but without adequate 
insight into their social and civic responsibilities. An equally 
dangerous consequence of the traditional school program, how- 
ever, is that to the mentally gifted cliildien. Many of these 
children, commonly considered too "superior” or too “promis- 
ing” to work with their hands, go through school on a basis of 
planned inexperience svith various kinds of physical labor. 
Emerging from school as “iotellecluals” or “artists,” their con- 
cepts and attitudes ton'ard societj’ are founded almost entirely 
upon vicarious rather than direct experience xvith the hard 
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realities of the worVing world. Yet these cliiltlrcn also, like those 
of lesser mentality, will each Iiavc his vote in helping to shape 
the iKthticaJ, economic, ami social policies of ihc cowmuiyity. 
Neither group is apt to lie ttdrqualclij prepared for democratic 
citizenship in this critical era; the first liccaiisc its members 
often work without thought aliout the social implications of 
their labor; the second because it Isccomcs easy to think grandly 
yet often impraclicallv through hick of direct appreciation of 
what iuuuan toil means and must mean to the world. Nowhere 
IS the s irttial immorality of disassociating social thinking from 
vocational doing more apparent llian in many schools and fac- 
tories of this twentieth century. Tliat separation has left many 
intellectuals Out of sympathetic touch with the people, while 
business managers, technicians, and hlorcrs often show little 
concern for the promotion of general human welfare. 

Any educational program designed to Iiridgc this gap must 
therefore include as an essential aspect an integrated program 
of thoughi-in-work experience Sot .ill students, regardless of 
their mental abilities and future prospects. U is apparent also 
that sueb an intcgralwl program, to be effective, must be built 
upon a now conception of the significance which socially useful 
work must have in our developing civiIi7.ation. 

We must increasingly judge (he social value of production 
and work in terms of their uJliroate human consequences. We 
shall do well, therefore, to licgin l)j’ insisting that any’ work 
experience to which we give school approval shall be carried 
on in productive areas that arc of tnic rofue to human sociciij, 
as well as of manifest educational worth to tlie participating 
students. The school must Iiclp the employer understand (hat 
he is participating in a community endeavor to prepare young 
people for occupational life and adult citizenship. lie must be 
willing to cooperate with the school by allowing a school repre- 
sentative freedom to work with the student’s immediate super- 
visor on the job when necessary, in order to correlate study in 
scJiool with the ssork experience, and to assure adjustment by 
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Uie student to the job and progress through the total training 
program. 


<4rronge Work Opporfunlfies 

It is advisable to proceed slowly in developing the commer- 
cial, industrial, agriciiltuml. and institutional contacts svlncli 
mav provide suitable work esperiences. No wholesale solicita- 
tion ol such opportunities should be made, for to do so is like y 
to cause administrative complications, difficiittics in personality 
adjustment between the center's personnel and the workin 
students, and even some likelihood ol requests lor student help 
under conditions which would endanger or e^ oi cm. 
much better to add one or at most a lew placement centers 
at a time, and to do so only alter quiet but thorough ms cstiga- 
tion. Such centers should bo chosen with .an eye to affording a 
wide range ol learning eitpcrienccs suitable to the 
aptitudes and interests ol the students. There is danger that 
unrk esperience selections may be limited by the 
tional interests ol the teachers involved; this should be clearly 
recognized and provided against. And every opportunity should 
be sought whereby urban youth may secure rural working 
esperience. and vice versa. All programs must obviom y be 
plLned in accordance with labor laws and other regulations. 

Develop Job Analysis Sheefs 

A job analvsis sheet should be worked out for each trainiiig 
situation, -ni'is may best be done in active ronsultation with 
the employer and the student involved. Such a sheet should 
State the general agreement made and should me ude the spe- 
cific objectives and activities planned. If more than one em- 
ployer in a given occupational grouping is participating, it is 
good procedure to get them all together to decide upon the 
training program for that occupational area. In many im- 
munities. the program as a whole, as weU as the job analysis 
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sheets, should be developed id close cooperation with organized 
business and labor. 

Adapt the School Schedule 

Extra-class activities, service projects, work experiences, and 
other less formal aspects of education are constantly — ond prop- 
erly — ^impinging upon the traditional school program of arbi- 
trarily scheduled learning periods. Specific suggestions for 
meeting this problem are given in Chapter 14 of this volume. 
Here we shall simply note that teachers who desire to develop 
such vital learnings must be patient with those other teachers 
who are still satisfied with the format disciplines, and that ever)’ 
care must be taken to anange a reasonable balance between 
educational values sotighl through field projects and those 
obtained within the academic classroom. Actual details must 
obviously be settled in terms of each school’s particular situa- 
tion. It is well to note, however, that under stress of a broad- 
ening cuiriculum, both the school day and the school year tend 
to be considerably lengthened. 

There are few who still doubt the value of work experiences. 
But many object to such experiences being made an integral 
part of the school program. There are those who oppose “credit'* 
for work experiences on the ground that they are not measur- 
ably or comparably educative; others who feel that the “credit 
system” has been stretched to lire breaking point, believe that 
we must move to a more intrinsic basis of motivation and evalu- 
ation. In some schools, credit is giv’en where work experience 
is substituted for a “course.” But most high schools that offer 
work experience opportunity grant some credit, one credit per 
semester being the most common practice. 

Supervising the Work Experience Program 
Adequate supervision by qualified adults is an essential aspect 
of any successful work experience program. Without going into 
minor details, let us therefore estmine several significant con- 
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sicicrations which must be obsen'ed as the program moves {rom 
the planning into the active phase. 

Provide Competent Supervisors 

Super\'ision of work experiences can provide admirable op- 
portunities for guidance at its best. So often guidance has been 
a periodic affair, designed to meet crises rather than to prevent 
them. Work experience requires constant adjustment. Sound 
adjustment means personal growlli. The teacher should there- 
fore meet regularly with the students working under his direc- 
tion, should maintain close contact with the emplo)’ers involved, 
and should be regularly in touch with the students’ parents. 

Sometimes an outsider can best be called in to supervise work 
experience. In such cases, however, llie wise teacher will not 
dismiss his own responsibility for tbe safety and educational 
growth of bis students. He will make sure, for instance, that 
tlie learners enjoy a (low of changing purposeful activities; thaj 
they demonstrate capacity to carry through their purpose;; 
despite wearying repetition; that they do not become content 
with mere perseverance after grottih has ceased; that they are 
relatively free from periods of rush or overstrain, and of slack 
times and even idleness. 

Associate Study with Action, Thinking with Doing 

Various work programs divide the school day info a format, 
closely scheduled morning (to insure “mastery of fundamen- 
tals”), and a free afternoon of diverse practical activities. This 
is like separating flavor from food. Flavor has a function in 
digestion. Thought without action is futile. Action without 
thought is unethical. Functional education does not consist in 
mornings devoted to thouglit and afternoons dedicated to ac- 
tion. Thinking and doing are inseparable aspects of sound 
human growth. This basic principle is the foundation of edu- 
cational advance during recent decades; it has already given us 
both the activity school and the community school. The func- 
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sheets, should be developed in dose cooperation with organized 
business and labor. 

Adopt the School Schedule 

Extra-class activities, service projects, work experiences, and 
other less formal aspects of education are constantly — and prop- 
erly — impinging upon the traditional school program of arbi- 
trarily scheduled learning periods. Specific suggestions for 
meeting this problem are given in Chapter 14 of this volume. 
Here ^ve shall simply note that teachers who desire to develop 
such vital learnings must be patient with those other teachers 
who are still satisfied with the formal disciplines, and that every 
care must be taken to arrange a reasonable balance between 
educational values sought through field projects and those 
obtained within the academic classroom. Actual details must 
obviously be settled in terms of eacl» school’s particular situa- 
tion. It is well to note, however, that under stress of a broad- 
ening curriculum, both the school day and the scliool year tend 
to be considerably lengthened. 

Tlrere are few who still doubt the value of work experiences. 
But many object to such experiences being made an integral 
part of the school pro^am. There are those who oppose “credit” 
for work experiences on the ground that they ate not measur- 
ably or comparably educative; others who feel that the "credit 
system” has been stretched to tlie breaking point, believe that 
ive must move to a more intrinsic basis of motivation and e^’ahi- 
ation. In some schools, credit is given where work e.Tperience 
is substituted for a “course.” But most high schools that offer 
work experience opportunity grant some credit, one credit per 
semester being the most common practice. 

Supervising the Work Experience Program 
Adequate supervision by qualified adults is an essential aspect 
of any successful work experioice program. IVithout going into 
minor details, let us therefore examine several significant eon- 
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siderations which must be observ’ed as the program moves from 
the planning into the active phase. 

Provide Competent Supervisors 

Supervision of work experiences can provide admirable op- 
portunities for guidance at its best. So often guidance has been 
a periodic affair, designed to meet crises rather than to prevent 
them. Work experience requires constant adjustment. Sound 
adjustment means personal grouih. The teacher should there- 
fore meet regularly with the students working under his direc- 
tion, should maintain close contact with the employers involved, 
and should be regularly in touch wiU» the students' parents. 

Sometimes an outsider can best be called in to supervise work 
experience. In such cases, however, the wise teacher will not 
dismiss his own responsibility for the safety and educational 
growth of his students. He will make sure, for instance, that 
tile learners enjoy a flow of changing purposeful actis’itiesj tlial 
they demonstrate capacity to carr)' through their purposes 
despite wearying repetition; that they do not become content 
with mere perseverance after groulh has ceased; that they are 
relathely free from periods of rusli or overstrain, and of slaci: 
times and even idleness. 

Associate Study with Action, Thinking with Doing 

Various work programs divide the school day into a format, 
closel)- scheduled morning (to insure "master)’ of fundamen- 
tals”), and a free afternoon of diverse practical activities. This 
is like separating flavor from food. FIa\-or has a function in 
digestion. Thought without action is futile. Action without 
thought is unethical. Functional education does not consist in 
mornings devoted to thought and afleraoons dedicated to ac- 
tion. Thinking and doing are inseparable aspects of sound 
human growth. Tliis basic principle is the foundation of edu- 
cational advance during recent decades; it has already given us 
both the activity scljool and the community school, The func- 
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tional program of work experience will therefore relate thinking 
and doing— planning, organizing, executing, and judging— in 
organic unity, rather than in arti&ial sequence. 

Ad/uri the Work fo ihe Student's Needs 
Young people enjoy hard work if they' feel that the job is their 
own. Work that is too easy offends. Yet work that is too hard 
may cause serious overexertion, particularly if the vTOrker is stim- 
ulated by a new environment, by the presence of spectators, 
or by the prospect of high material reward. A nice balance must 
be maintained betu’een the physical condition of the student 
and tlie physical dem.inds of the job-situation. We must remem- 
ber how completely most city children are accustomed to a 
life involving little sustained physical effort. In most instances, 
their muscles are flabby and their body tissues are soft. ^Vhen 
such a cJiild spends several hours or a whole day in driving a 
tractor, in haying, in helping build a house, a dam, or the like, 
a severe strain is ihrou'n upon him as a physical organism. 
Every possible effort must therefore be made to prevent work 
experiences from causing undue fatigue or excitement at the 
outset. 

Beware of Excessive Monotony or SiimvJafion 

Guard against botli excessive monotony from repetitious work 
(most such work can be done belter mechanically in any case), 
and against undue stimulation from a new environment. Chil- 
dren new to the city will not concentrate upon planting, along 
streets, the trees they have brought from the country; neitlier 
will city children mend a pig fence until they have made friends 
with the pigs. If work experience is to be successful, the learner- 
worker must be challenged by the situation, and at the same 
time find himself purposefully identified with it. 

Be Cac/fjoc/s but Not Over-Profeefive 
Avoid extremes of over-concern for the students’ safety and of 
imuTse disregard of danger. 711610 should be a nice sense of 
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challenge and courage, but never of recklessness. Furthermore, 
we must be careful neither to iinder-estimatc nor to over- 
estimate the learner's technical knowledge. Tlie former is re- 
sented. The latter leads to frustration. Every supervisor of work 
experience should Imow first-aid, and should have adequate 
first-aid equipment constantly on hand in the work center it- 
self. Comfortable work shoes, loose clotliing, and gloves for soft 
hands are important. Sunburn should be avoided, and so should 
overheating. In the case of a prolonged job, involving strenuous 
exercise, it is well to begin with a work period of an hour or 
so the first day, and tlicn lengtlien each day’s work by an hour 
or bvo until a proper balance betw'een work, study, play, and 
rest has been achieved. 

Remain Aleri agoinsf ExpfoHofion 

Public desire to safeguard children against exploitation has 
led to regulations which often make difficult the provision of 
needed, vital, hand-work experience. What is desirable is not a 
complete exclusion of children from work until they reach some 
given age such as fourteen, but rather a gradual introduction 
of children into work situations on a guidance basis. Such a 
program xvould be practically impossible to administer on any 
other than an educational basis, and even here it is difficult to 
Organize, particularly in urban situations where work opportu- 
nities for the immature are far fewer than they are in rural 
areas. 

A more immediate consideration is that of making sure that 
students are not exploited through school approved or directed 
work experiences which are inexpertly managed, that are not 
socially useful, tliat demand exertion beyond the capacity of 
the young people involved, or that endanger them physically, 
emotionally, or morally. 

Keep Adequate Records 

Think through the problem of records in terms of the 
educational purposes of the work experience itself. Avoid 
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becoming enslaved to the time-consuming task of filling in un- 
necessarily detailed forms. In planning the needed records, ask 
such questions as these: Will this item assist the student, the 
employer, the parent, or the scirool in better guiding student 
growth? Will this item help us to appraise the real value of 
this particular \\ ork experience? Will this information be useful 
to the administration in decidingsyliether to continue this u'ori: 
experience opportunit)’? Under such practical scrutiny as tills, 
cver\’ recorded item of information is assuredly functional in 
considerable degree. 

Interpreting the Work Experience 

Concern for the student’s educational growth through work 
experience requires that he, as well as the school and the co- 
operating community organizations, be led to evaluate that 
experience constructively. Such appraisal, to be adequate, must 
be continuous, and it must make provision for sucli evaluative 
procedures as presented in the following fi\’e paragraphs. 

Encourage Constructive Criticism 

Encourage the student to evaluate his owm xvork; encourage 
the group to appraise each mdividual’s work; and encourage tlie 
group to judge its own Work The best evaluative approadr em- 
phasizes favorable points first, and then goes on to discuss the 
unfavorable factors. A tnily objective viewpoint will not offend 
feamers accustomed to such exxiluation; on the contrary’, they 
may even want to xvave aside compliments in their desire to 
learn how best to improve their efforts in the future. 

Analyze the Procedure 

There is real need to analyze the procedure in work experi- 
ence in order to make clear to the learner, and often to his 
parents, tliat genuine educational growth has occurred. Extra- 
neous rewards and punishments have so long and so often been 
used to exaggerate the value of formal leaning, that the highly 
significant values of a doing program may be obscured by the 
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less important items upon which pcncil-and-paper examinations 
are based. That is why we must analj'zc the learning process 
with our students, and thereby help them to understand that 
in an activity program, many I’aluablc learnings are achier’cd 
even though these learnings are often not of the traditional 
ts’pe. Socialized attitudes, new personal interests, deepened 
appreciation of labor, ability to “take it" in completing a con- 
tractual task — all these are learnings of tremendous significance 
to the individual as well as to society at large. 

Sommor/ze the Values 

Measure the learner against bis former self and against tlie 
problems still ahead. There should thus emerge a rising sense of 
confidence and of reasonable Jiope. In case tliere has been 
partial or complete failure, by individual or group, determine 
the cause; carefully select a new course; then move forward 
toward the original purpose. But if that purpose Avas itself un* 
^vo^thy or too difficult, judge It accordingly and develop new 
purposes for the future. In such ways, even failure may hasten 
and strengthen educational growlli. 

Seek improvements 

One of the more important aspects of guided work experi- 
ences is a needed sensitivity to suggestions from the students 
and from those with whom he works. By all means invite every- 
one concerned wth the work experience program to criticize it 
constructively and in detail. Such desire for criticism is but one 
aspect of that cooperariVe (and hence democratic) relationship 
that should increasingly characterize all group effort. Honest 
criticism, pointing fonvard to future improvements, is tlie surest 
guarantee of genuine progress. 

Publicize fhe Pfon 

The public is so a^vare of the need to make education more 
luncttonal that it will wiefcanie the inclasion in the scAoof pro- 
gram of properly organized and directed \TOrk experiences. 
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The community status of the school will therefore be strength- 
ened as sound publicity is giwn to those broader opportunities 
for learning u’hich confront our youth through fruitful work 
experience in industry, agriculture, commerce, social welfare 
agencies, and the like. The sdiool has both duty and opportu- 
nity to keep its community Informed concerning work experi- 
ence programs, developments, and needs. In preparing such 
pubhcitv, stress should be laid upon the civic contributions 
made through student work experience, as well as upon the ex- 
tended learning values thus available to the individual students. 

An Inlegral Aspect 

Work experience, at its best, is not a fitful, infre- 
quent interruption of an otherwise "normar curricu- 
lum. On tlie contrary, such experience will be an 
integral and habitual aspect of the regular educa- 
tional program in the life-centered community school. 

Yet there must always be careful preparation, compe- 
tent supervision, and constructive evaluation of eadi 
individual’s work activity and program. 

Learning Activities 

Discussion Topics 

1. List the major arguments for and against work experience as a 
part of general edctcaWoo, and evaluate the vah'dify of each one. 

2. Should a student recewe both school credit and wages for work 
experience? How can the amount of credit be decided? 

3. Should a student attend school a part of each day and work a 
part of each day, or should he attend school for a few weeks and 
then work for a few weeks? 

4. Is there a place for youth work camps in American education? If 
so, what? 

Group AcfMf/es 

1. Visit one or more school sterns which have operating programs 
of work experience. Compare Uieir arrangements with those 
suggested in this chapter, and evaluate the contrast 
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2. Invile several work experience coordinators or directors to pre- 
sent a panel disaission before vour class. 

3. Have a committee systematically review the literature as a basis 
for a symposium on the problem of how the school can prevent 
exploitation of child labor in connection with work-cxpcricnce 
programs. 

•}. Organize a speakers’ team to discuss “U’ork Experience for All 
Youth" before a local serxice club oi otlwr community organiza- 
tion. 

individual Pro/ecis 

1. Write your state department of education for information about 
school systems which have developed work-experience programs 
of the kind described in this chapter. 

2. Secure from the superintendents of the indicated schools further 
data and evaluations. 

3. Prepare a radio or telerisiorj script reporting the values and 
progress of the work-experience mo%-emenl m American educa- 
tion, with special reference to your oxvn local and state develop- 
ments. 

4. Call to class attention some current magazine reports on work- 
experience programs. 

Learning Molerials 

The work experience movement is examined in several volumes well 
worth your attention. Wilson H. Ivins and W. B. Bunge’s Work Esperi’ 
ence in lltgh School (Bonafd. 1950) defines the nature and objectives 
of a work experience program, shows slep-by-slcp procedures for putting 
it into operation, and suggests how to correlate it with the e.xisting cur- 
riculum. l^'orJc Experience in Secondary Educofton by Harold J. Dillon 
(National Child Labor Committee, 1917) is another excellent presenta- 
tion of the whole subject. Mdton J. Colds IVorking to Learn (Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1951) reports and evaluates many work experience 
programs in America and abroad, and proposes a high-school curriculum 
centered about m.in’s occupational activities. Paul B. Jacobson’s “Edu- 
cating Through Work” in the NCA Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development’s Totrard a Kew Curriculum (1944) outlines 
the philosophy, types, values, programs, criteria and problems of work 
experience on both the elemcnlary and the secondary school levek. A 
concise statement is A. E. J<^1 and W. C. Can’s “Work Elxperience 
Programs in American High Schools” in the ArmaW of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science of November 1944. A United 
States f5ffiee ol Education biineBa bv Coraline Legg, Carl Jessen, and 
M. M. Proffitt called School omi Worfc Programs (1944) reports a study 
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of eicperienoe in 136 school systems. Worl: Experience by Walter D. 
Cocking (Hinds, Hayden & Hdredge, I&45) and Work Experience m 
Education by Warren E. Seyfert and Paul A. Rehmus (Harvard Uniw- 
sity Press, 1941 ) are pamphlet revfesw including program characteristics, 
planning, values, and development. 

W’ork camps are a more intensive type of experience, usually involv- 
ing community service emphases. For brief descriptions, see Kenneth 
Holland and George L. Bickel's Wort Camps for High School Youth 
and Holland’s Work Camps for CoHege Students (both by American Coun- 
cil, 1941) In School and Society (77:83-86; February 1933) Oscar E. 
Janson desonbes an established cooperative group experience pro^am of 
secondary-school people in his “Week-Long Work-Camp Project.” Seth 
Phelps’ “Commuruty Looks at a High School Work Camp” in the Sckool 
Retiew of April 1948 analyzes the social benefits brought to an Ozark 
Mountain region bv an American Friends Service Committee work camp. 
"Work Camps and Education.” by Raymond Dennett, in the Harvard 
Educational Review of March 1942. characterizes the divergent work 
camp philosophies reportedly held by the Service Committee and the 
Work Camps of America organization. 

Some other magazine articles present the philosophy of svork eiperi- 
ence incisively. See, for example, several of the following: 

“Philosophy of Work Experience,” Howard Y. MeClusky. Psychological 
analysis of man’s biological capacity and need for work. Progressive 
Education 19:72-73, February 194'i. 

"IVhat the Schools Can Do to Provide IVock Etperience,” G. D. 
Humphrey Schools must des-elop an adequate philosophy of educa- 
tion through experience and then proceed to make work experience a 
part of the general curriculum for all American youth. Sonttiem Awo- 
ciafion Quarterly 6:274-281; May 1942. 

“Work Experiences. Basic Issues,” F. P. Haskyn. A semantic analysis of 
the values commonly claimed for work e.xperience, with relevant sug- 
gestions for making “work” a real "experience." Curricufum /oumal 
14.22 23, January 1943. 

“Values of Work Experience," Bertram L. Lutton. Work experience in- 
creases the individual’s importance and value both to himself and to 
society. He receives vocational training and guidance, democratic 
conditioning, and can establish broad standards of social value in the 
area of intergroup relationships. School Executicc 64:55-56- Aucust 
1945. ’ “ 

“Working With Children as Workers.” Entire issue devoted to varied 
accounts and anal)-ses of work emertence for modem children. Child' 
hood Education 23:255 275; February 1947. 

'^Vorking to Learn, Milton J. Cold. Outlines a secondary school program 
which brings xvork expenence into the general education of au school 
youth. Educational Leadership 7:375-879; March 1950. 
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"Hou' Much U’orJ: Experience in Our Programs for Youth," IViJson H. 
Ivins. Sucgests the range of work experiMiccs on a scale betsveen ex- 
tremes of narrow vocatiorul training arul broad social participation; 
suggests values relative to such types of work experience, ^totional 
Association of Secondary School Principals 36:179-183, March 1952. 
Secondary school program* of svork experience are desenbed along 
with etcmenlory school programs in Chapter 10 of Olsen’s School and 
Community Programs (Prentice-llall, 1949), as well as in some of the 
books just mentioned. For the periodical literature, see these fine 
accounts: 

“As off to IVork Thej’ Go,“ C. P. Young. A program in u'hicJj bo)'S and 
girls over sixteen spend one half their time in school and the rest as 
apprentices in stores, offices, shops, and factories. School £xcculice 
59.11-14; October 1039. 

“Implications ol Co-operative Work for Secondary- Education." Leo F. 
Smith. Emphasizes several wavs in which work experience for high 
school youth is now provwletl. discusses some of the difficulties con- 
nected with these approaches, and describes the program at the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. School Review 50- 17- 
23; January 1943. 

“Rotary Gives Youth \’ocational Experience," C. A. Weber. Describes a 
Chic.sgo Rotary Club project through which voulh receive pmctieal 
vocational guiilanoe and well-organized work experience. R^orts 
from students, employers. Icacliers, and parents are reproduced. Occm- 
jwfiorts 21i46i'408, Febmary 1943. 

"Work Experience in Secondary Eihication." Paul ]. Leonard. Urges the 
importance of work experience for “undetst.anding and experience in 
democratic living, development of competence to do productive work; 
development of individual interests.” Xathnal Association of Second- 
ary Sc/iool Principal*' Biillelin 28.29-35; May 1944. 

“Can Job and School Mlx?" A. O Midiener. Popiil.irly written account 
of how work experience progmms operate in better high schools. 
Parents Magazine 21.24-25, November 1946. 

College-level work experience programs are less frequent, except in 
a few institutions which have nwde work experience an integral part of 
their entire curriculum, sometimes the "core” of the college experience 
The well-known Antioch College plan for work experience is described 
in Algo D. Henderson’s Vitalizing Liberal Education (Harper, 1944) and 
in Antioch College by Henderson and Dorothy HallfHarper, 1946). In 
the periodicals, see these accounts: 

"Behind the Counter They Go to College,” Edward G. Mason. How 
junior colleges across the nation are cooperating with business enter- 
prises to provide valuable practical training for young people. Nations 
Business 29.66, May 1941. 
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“Cooperative Work Programs " Leo F. SmlOi. Reports a descriptive s^dy 
of the school-community work programs in colleges and univenities. 
Present status, trends, and impbcations are stressed. Journal of Higher 
Education 15 207-212. .April 1914. 

"Ptactic.il Education Through Internship,* Grace B. Cailelon. Values 
and acliMties of a department store selling c-tperience program for 
junior colhgc girls Junior CoUepfi Journal i5;30S-S09; Afarch IfMo- 
“Terminal Program Dovetailed with Industry," A. J. Cloud and W. C. 
Marsh. Hotel and restaurant, insurance, merchandtsme. floriculture, 
commercial art and laboratory technique arc the six fields In which a 
San Francisco junior coltege integrates field experience with class- 
room instruction. Junfor College Jofimal 16:10-15, September 1945: 
Fdiieotion Digest 11 41-44; N'ovember 1915. 

"Experiment in Educational Tedmiques.” Chase Going Wootlhouse. 
Connecticut College in cooperation with a large department store 
gives ten selected students each sear extensive experience in all aspects 
of store man.igement. personnel relations, and so forth. Annals of the 
American Aeadcmy of PoUtKal anj Social Seicnec 251:153-156; May 
1917. 

Operating principles, techniques, and problems in work experience 
development maj' be examined more closely by reference to the several 
publications here listed; 

IVork Experience in Edriealion, Warren C. Sexfert and Paul A. Rehtnus 
(eds.). A workshop report upon work experiences, stressing the 
administration, supervision, evaluation, atul coordination of such eX’ 
perieneex. Harvaid IVorlsljop Series No. 2. Gtmhridge; Harvard 
University, 1941. 

Youfli and the Future, Cliapter 1\', Ameriran Youth Commission, Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Commission’s statement of principles 
that should gox’cm relations betw«-cn youth work programs and the 
schools. Washington: The Council, 1942. 

“AVork Experience in Secorulary Schools," Henry A. Cross. General 
principles to follow in developmg work experience programs. N’afional 
Atsociatfon of Secondary Sefiool Prineinalj’ Bulletin 26:36-43; March. 
1942. 

Sij£ Errors About Work Experience," Robwt G. Andree. Errors cited are 
too much red tape, failure to work with unioas, preoccupation w’th 
work for pay, failure to recognixe that many youth already work, 
failure to see that neither problem nor solution is new, and the school’s 
presumotion in trying to do the job alone. Clearfnir House 16:518- 
520; May 1942. ^ ^ 

'Providiiig W'ork Incwlive for Co-Opero«ve Students," Donald K. 
Beckley. Suggested incentives for improving course work of part-time 
working students are; send marks to employers; refuse to allow de- 
ficient students to continue coo p er a tive work; give school credit for 
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Job performance. Values and limitations of each device are analj-zed. 
School Rft'iefo 52:540-349, June 1944. 

■“Planning a W'orfe Experience Program,” Ormsbee IV. Robinson. School 
and community together must plan tlie work experience program if it 
is to be truly successful. Pertinent aspects of such planning are 
analyzed. Sc/ioo/ £icc«rtit« 6-l:S2-5i. August 1915. 

"Guides for a Work Experience Program." j^oseph Leese. Presents basic 
principles around which to organize an effective work experience pro- 
gram for vouth. iVaf/onj Schools 38.43-44; December 1943. 

Education through Worh Eipencncc. A handbook of suggestions, pro- 
posals, and references dealing with work experience. New York State 
Education Department. Division of Sexxwdary Education, 1918. 

“Work Experience Within Oiir Schools.” Edward K. Hankin. Summarizes 
current practice and thinking in many areas of the work experience 
field; activities, pay, needs of pupils, philosophy and objectives, staff, 
scheduling, limitations, and unsolved problems. Educafronol Record 
32:217-230; Apnl 1931- 

"High School Work Experience Programs in Action," Stuart Anderson. 
Reports factually a study of work experience programs in thirtv-eight 
cities; deals wnlh nature of supervision, selection of students, credit 
given, grade placement in the program, pay of students, and similar 
items. American School Board Joiirnot, August 1951. 

“How Much Work Experience te Our Programs for Youth," Warren C. 
Sej-fert, Advises resistance to further stretching the credit system so 
as to include work experiences, strongly approves this "novel curricu- 
lum element", feels work experience should never be required for 
graduation. Bulletin of Sational Association of Secondary School 
Principal* 36:184-189; March 1932. 

Mof/on Pictirre 

Campus Frontier*. Portrays the work-study program of Antioch College, 
showing how job experience rnrigorales elassromn study and prinnotes 
good citizenship on campus and in community. Association Films, 
1942, color, 28 minutes. 
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Community Service Projects 


Education will never be realistic and practical and important 
in our time if it is merely book knowledge filed away and soon 
forgotten. True education must be grounded in extensive, 
guided, firsthand experience wath significant community affairs. 
When children and young people actively share in community 
improvement programs, boll) U)ey and Ujc commimily’ benefit 
accordingly. But without a sense of belonging, of being wanted 
for their ability to contribute to the family or to larger common 
welfare, children as well as adolescents become problems to 
themselves and others. Much of our juvenile delinquency and 
young adult crime is rooted In the failure of these persons to 
achieve satisfying, responsible participation in the normal ac- 
tivities of adulthood. Tlieir consequent feelings of fnistralion 
and inferiority lead easily into compensatory aggression. With 
Lloyd Allen Cook, we may well guess that “no past generation 
has been so detached from its culture, so blocked in what was 
once the normal pathway of social integration, so wax'ering 
between conflicting viewpoints and behaviors. Community 
schools have a practical mission. They are relating their life 
and work to breakdonms in the socialization process. Their 
function is to make such contributions as are possible toward 
the induction of youth into adultliood, to discover wa)’s of do- 
ing what our society can no longer do well outside the school." ’ 
This chapter is by Morris B. Mrm ign 
’ Unpublished manuscripi. Used pennissioa. 
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Scn’ice projects are cooperative group activities organized 
and carried out by students as specific contributions to civic 
welfare. Being primarily cfctc in both purpose and motivation, 
such projects never include financial remuneration although 
they always pro\’ide for deep personal satisfactions of other 
kinds. Involving individual actmty of an integrated mental- 
physical-emotional'Spiritual nature, sc^^'ice projects eventuate 
in genuine educational value to the student as well as in sig- 
nificant social value to society. 

If our children and young people are e\’cr to fulfill their 
proper role in a democratic society, they must have es'ery' 
chance to sludv, to criticize, and to contribute to better living 
in their own communities. They must learn to work with each 
other and with interested adults in developing intelligent pro- 
grams of communit)' improvement. The joungster rrho serves 
his fellows as a safety patrolman or as an assistant in the library, 
office, or laboratory gains a feeling of personal significance, a 
sense of belonging, a new maturity and a finer loyalty to his 
school community. In similar fasliion, those who leave their 
classrooms to plant seedling trees on denuded hillsides are do- 
ing more than setting out trees or even increasing our nation’s 
wealth — they are also developing deep roots of personal respon- 
sibility, of social concern. By actively identifying themselves 
with group welfare they are abo increasing their civic devotion 
and strengthening their own moral character. 

Scr\’ice projects lift education from the dull routine of lead- 
ing each generation in the footsteps of its predecessor, to ear- 
nest yet joyous adventures in cooperative social welfare. Service 
project values are most clearly perceptible among )’outh who 
sense the transition crisis of our times, and devote themselves 
to local community betterment through work camps, impro\'ing 
intergroup relations, building cooperatives, fostering interna- 
tional organization, and other progressive movements. Thus, 
service projects: 

• Give hope and courage to youth who are in danger of de- 
moralizing frustration. They promote diange from despair at the 
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Education will never be realistic and practical and important 
in mir time if it is merely book knowledge filed away and soon 
forgotten. True education must be grounded in extensive, 
guided, firsthand experience with significant community affairs. 
When children and young people actively share in community 
improvement programs, Iwlb the/ and the community' benefit 
accordingly. But without a sense of belonging, of being wanted 
for their ability to contribute to the family or to larger common 
welfare, children as well as adolescents become problems to 
themselves and others. Much of our juvenile delinquency and 
young adult crime is rooted in the failure of these persons to 
achieve satisfying, responsible participation in the normal ac- 
tivities of adulthood. Their consequent feelings of frustration 
and inferiority lead easily into compensatory aggression. With 
Lloytl Allen Cook, we may well guess that "no past generation 
has been so detached from its culture, so blocked in what was 
once the normal pathway of social integration, so wavering 
between conflicting view’points and behaviors. Community 
schools have a practical mission. They are relating their life 
and work to breakdowns in the socialization process. Their 
function is to make such contributions as are possible toward 
the induction of youtli into adulthood, to discover ways of do- 
ing what our society can no longer do well outside the school.” ’ 

This chapter is by Monnis R. Mitcheii. 

‘ UnpuMished manuscript. Ustd by pmnission. 
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Scr\’ice projects are cooperative group activities organized 
and carried out by students as specific contributions to civic 
welfare. Being primarily civic in both purpose and motivation, 
such projects never include financia! remuneration altliough 
the)’ always provide for deep personal satisfactions of other 
kinds. Involving individual activity of an integrated mental- 
physical-emotional-spiritual nature, service projects eventuate 
in genuine educational value to the student as well as in sig- 
nificant social value to society. 

If our children and )’Otmg people are ever to fulfill their 
proper role in a democratic society, they must have every 
chance to study, to criticize, and to contribute to better living 
in their own communities- They must learn to work with each 
other and with interested adults in developing intelligent pro- 
grams of community improvement. Tlie youngster who serves 
his fellows as a safety patrolman or as an assistant in the library, 
office, or laboratory gains a feeling of personal significance, a 
sense of belonging, a new maturity and a finer loyalty to his 
school community. In similar fasliion, those who leave their 
classrooms to plant seedling trees on denuded hillsides are do- 
ing more than setting out trees or even increasing our nation’s 
wealth — they are also developing deep roots of personal respon- 
sibility, of social concern. By actively identifying themselves 
with groiip welfare they arc also Increasing their civic devotion 
and strengthening their own moral character. 

Ser\’ice projects lift education from the dull routine of lead- 
ing each generation in the footsteps of its predecessor, to ear- 
nest yet joyous adventures in cooperative social welfare. Service 
project values are most clearly perceptible among youth who 
sense the transition crisis of our times, and devote themselves 
to local community betterment through work camps, improving 
intergroup relations, building cooperatives, fostering interna- 
tional organization, and other progressive movements. Thus, 
service projects: 

• Give hope and courage to youth who are in danger of de- 
moralizing frustration. The)' promote change from despair at the 
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thought of a “world like a hog trough too full of feet.” to an eager 
desire to help build, for all men. that kind of tmly civilized com- 
munit)' which this earth could become. 

• Effect definite social improvements and thereby enable youth 
to contribute in significant fashion to the social progress of his 
group 

• Promote status for youth by enabling adults of the community 
to understand and approve the contributions being made by youth 
to the common welfare. Such recognition is most critically needed 
during the adolescent period. 

• Stimulate all-around grox%ih and development of the stu- 
dents, since the projects undertaken are of such nature as to require 
sustained and integrated effort of mind, emotion, and physique. 

• Create more functional pallems of education, century, 
each generation, we have outgrown our previously prevailing no- 
tions about education. As researches into the psychmogy of learn- 
ing moved many teachers, during the 1920's, away from support of 
the traditional school, so our new insights into the nature or human 
relationships are now drawing us for%vard to uphold tlic community, 
life-centered school. 

• Help to make world citizens out of provincial youngsters be- 
cause they lift the imagination from personal matters of the moment 
to the enduring life concerns of all peoples evc^y^vhere. 

“Culture” has long been considered an ethereal value acquired 
through certain historical disciplines and is often centered in 
fields of study relatively remote from current experience. Con- 
sequent!)’, it is difficult to persuade parents, or even students, 
that true culture involves the intelligent meeting of human 
problems, both personal and social. We accordingly find our 
schools still placing great emphasis upon curricular subjects of 
traditional prestige, and upon intellectual tasks carried on in 
the classroom and within regular school hours. Community 
service projects, on the other hand, do not lend themselves to 
the regimentation of standardized assignments, grading, state- 
adopted te-xtbooks, paper-and^nd! examinations, and other 
ritualistic aspects of traditional school education. There is an 
element of daring, an adventuresome challenge in learning 
through service projects that calls for a different set of educa- 
tional values and procedures. 
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Community improvement projects are most apt to become a 
vital part of the school program if the teachers and administra- 
tors of the school are themselves identified with the constnic- 
tive forces of the community. Even by joining civic luncheon 
clubs and engaging in other conventional social activities, 
teachers are sure to bring more freshness of purpose and per- 
specli\’e to the classroom. Today there are newer mo\’ing forces : 
groups interested in promoting better intergroup relations, 
the cooperative movement, international understanding, decen- 
tralism. Teachers should be leaders in such groups, and should 
help to stimulate local thinUng to the end that a “current of 
true and fresh ideas" may hasten right transition in these 
troubled times. 

The first essential, then. Is that the teacher himself live con- 
stantly in an atmosplicre of responsible social participation. 
Most teacliers are the products ot generations of academic in- 
breeding. Many are teachers, despite the low s.alaries, because 
teaching offers institutional protection against the hazards of 
other careers. Too many of us teach for immediate and selfish 
reasons solely, rather than from long-range professional and 
social considerations. Under such circumstances, our social 
leadership role is not likely to be very influential. 

Of course there are limitations upon student participation in 
social processes and problems. There are handicaps of physical, 
mental, social, and emotional maturity. It is important not to 
thrust children prematurely into areas of activity they do not 
understand. But we often exaggerate these limitations, and 
make them excuses for retaining children in community “ob- 
server” roles even when are ready to participate and to 
contribute. Studying abouf the community is important, but it 
is never enough. Because children cannot participate com- 
pletely, cannot wholly solve a problem, is no reason for their 
not taking such part as tli^ rightly can. Psychologists know 
that the vivid imagination of the normal child easily carries his 
emotional participation fat beyond the real. A child placed a 
few bricks in a wall and thereafter sincerely believed that he 
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had, with some help, built the entire stnicture. Such children 
are not dishonest; they are merely victims of alert imaginations. 
Wc must treasure and feed by experience this hunger for par- 
ticipation. The child who is never introduced to social-civic 
problems until he is relatively' mature is not likely* to develop 
desirable vision and sensitivity' tlien. There is no magic formula 
that makes 8- or 21-year-olds civic-minded. 

Guided social participation is the essence of true educa- 
tional method. Schoolroom walls will largely disappear; home 
and school will work togctlier; student-community enterprises 
will function much more fruitfullv when wc view education as 
broadly as it must be conceived if it Is to meet the challenge of 
our crisis culture. 

Planning the Commonify Project 

It is essential that the community service projects undertaken 
by the school be plannctl, executed, and evaluated with ex- 
treme care. There is no surer way to discredit the life-centered 
educational philosophy among colleagues, students, and lay 
people generally than to undertake and fail in some ill-planned 
community improvement project. As with all other vital educa- 
tional techniques, the service project must be administered with 
care and discretion. Let s note some useful guidelines. 

Discover Community Needs 

Exliortation to social action is the wrong approadi. To be 
sure, the teacher may imite his students to join in civic projects 
in which he is already active; — in planning for street improve- 
ment, smoke-nuisance abatement, malarial control, inter-reli- 
gious fellowship, slum clearance, and the like. But, for the most 
part, the students should discover their own serv’ice projects 
through a growing personal awareness of social needs identified 
through community surveys and other informational learning 
activities. In some communities, real courage is required to 
plumb the open or secret economic greed and political chican- 
ery. Much can be done, however, if a constructive enthusiasm 
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is maintained, and if emphasis is constantly placed upon the 
importance of positive and democratic civic responsibility by 
all good citizens, including the school students. This psycho- 
logical atmosphere, surrounding the students’ discovery of 
social needs, should enable them to sense right directions, 
Icindle group purpose, ar>d act nith responsible vjgor. 

Select Pro/ects with Core 

If the community experience is to be of most educational and 
civic value it must be chosen with considerable care. Cer- 
tainly all proposed service projects shordd be appraised in terms 
of specific standards by which their educational and civic 
validity may be determined. Si.K such criteria are now sug- 
gested. 

• 7s erfucaffon the prlmanj goal? Community improvement 
projects are justifiable only if they operate as superior educational 
experiences for tliose who p.irticipatc in them. It is indeed true that 
the major function of the community school is to improve the 
quality of living, but this must not be pushed to the possible ex- 
treme of exploiting children In the performance of needed com- 
munity services, however beneficial such a project might l>e to the 
community as a whole. Itecently it has become almost fashionable 
in community school circles to assert that “the major task of the 
school is to help improve its own community” and tliat schools 
should “accept the function of aiding in community improvement 
as their principal, if not their only, task.* Persuasive as this view 
may appear, there are clearly dangers in it. Perhaps our standard 
of judgment might belter be this; Does the community project in 
question seem likely to improve the quality of living of the students 
personally involved, as well as that of the community at large? 
Schools are only incidentally social welfare agencies; their first and 
foremost task is that of etlucating people. Social participation, civic 
contribution, community improvement are all valid avenues of edu- 
cative experience, but they should never become sole goals in 
themselves. 

• Is the project realUj constructive? Community service proj- 
ects, however laudable they may appear, must not be of such nature 
as to further entrench social practices which are actually lament- 

' See "The Editors’ Perspective,’' School Executive 72:38-39, January 1953. 
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able. A project of providing Thanlcsgiving baskets for the poor, for 
example, will lessen suffering of the moment but does not even ap- 
proach the real community problem involved: that of inadequate 
family incomes. And it may even help to perpetuate an existing 
situation by giving more fortunate members of societ)’ a smug 
satisfaction in their "sharing,” blinding them to the need for more 
fundamental efforts. 

• Is tt suitable for young people? Many civic problems are the 
direct concern of children and youtli because they vitally affect 
their well-being. But tliere are many aspects of community life 
needing improvement which must be solely or largely the responsi- 
bility of adults, Youth should not be made responsible for righting 
these wrongs nor for the unpleasant task of cleaning up social 
festers which adults would like to leave to more eager bands. This 
criterion must not be interpreted loo narrowly, howev’er. Through- 
out this volume we are urging projects in which all members of the 
community — children, as well as youth and adults — together tackle 
problems of cooperative community improvement. In such a con- 
ception of a project, the adults perform those duties that are clearly 
their responsibility, and the young find their field of contribution in 
tasks appropriate to their maturity and ability. 

• Con tiie project develop a spirit of joint eSort? Our world 
needs cooperative effort far more than charity. Ser\’ice projects must 
not nurture “an attitude," of condescension or servility. Arrogance 
destroys rather than fosters responsible comradeship in facing 
mutual problems. Hence the social necessity for being sure that 
the chosen community project is of such nature as to permit de- 
velopment oi mutual effort, of genuine feelings of doing with, 
not for. 

• Is there real chance for success? Of course there are projects 
beyond the physical strength and endurance of children— problems 
too complex, too remote, too costly, too dangerous, problems re- 
quiring advanced knowledge, skills, techniques, problems socially 
too involved or too deb'eate. But such real difficulties must not 
blind teacher or students to the rich array of community improve- 
ment possibilities tliat are everywhere available. Nor must success 
be too narrowly judged. Faflure, after determined effort and against 
calculated risk, may be an important tempering element in growth. 
Remember also that you will risk censure from some defenders of 
things as they are if you lead school people in seeking to improve 
any aspect of community living. That is why in some places the 
first community improvement project might well be that of edu- 
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eating piiblic opinion about the educational soundness of the serv- 
ice project as part of the life-centered communitj’ school. 

• Does the project interpret broad areas of social concern? Soil 
erosion is such an area. Civilizations have fattened on har\’esls of 
the soil itself; gully and sheet erosion and soil mining are universal 
principles of destruction. Housing is sucli an area. In a sense, the 
slums of any city in America arc part of tl>e slums of Hong Kong, 
BangVob, or Algiers, since related causes are at work. Health is 
such an area. So is recrention. And education. So is each of the 
other basic social processes already identified in Chapter 3. Your 
community service project should thus exemplify a basic social 
process or problem, and thereby help students gain perspective 
upon numerous other instances which cannot now be sampled. In 
tliat process you may stimulate genuine critical thinking and con- 
structive social action. 

Gain Sacfcground and Insight 
*\fast of the specific suggestions already ads-anced in Chap- 
ters 6 through 9 arc fully applicable as tlie group first examines 
its chosen community project. Without amplification here, let 
us simply summarize the essential steps which may be taken to 
secure needed insights and understanding necessary to the 
development of a successful service project. 

• Utilize documentary materials as a primary source of data 
concerning the problcm-are.x chosen. 

• Employ audio-visual aids to dramatize the need and to illus- 
trate significant approaches to it already made in this or other 
communities. 

• Invite resource visitors to explain the need and the problem, 
and to suggest possible courses of action toward solution. 

• Arrange interviews to gather data and suggestions, advice 
and aid, and to enlist cooperation and support of key adults. 

• Conduct field trips to dex'elop common insight and to stimu- 
late purpose. 

• Make surveys to assemble data, define and refine the prob- 
lem, and tlien to evaluate results after the service project is com- 
pleted. 

In ming any of these approaches, remember to do so with 
the special needs of your service project foremost in mind. For 
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the goal now sought is the successful completion of the chosen 
project, and all the other “doors” into the community are, in 
this instance, merely means to that end. They are now war- 
ranted only to the extent to whicdi they do actually dei’elop 
intellectual, emotional, and ethical background for the selected 
service project itself. 

Gear with Administration 

The teacher who senses a social cause in some communit}’ 
problems — such as mosquito control or the need to demolish 
an adjoining “lung-block” to gain space for a playground — 
should always approach his school administrator before engag- 
ing in any general discussion of the project. This precaution is 
professionally courteous, and abo avoids the possibilitj’ of jeal- 
ousy at headquarters, of conBict or overlapping of plans among 
various teachers, and of the embarrassing necessity of retrac- 
tion, should the proposed plan pro%‘e administratively un- 
feasible. Besides avoiding these negative possibilities, initial 
consultation svith the administration will often result in the 
project receiving its fiiU support from the very outset. 

Organize fhe Class 

Effective group organization now becomes essential. In 
stimulating such organization, the astute teacher will take 
steps as follows; 

• Sense student interests. Assuming that the project which the 
teacher has in mind is appropriate for school sponsorship, he 
should be able to find, in the diverse interests of the boys and girls, 
some adequate opportunity to lead diem in the desired direction. 
But in so leading, the teacher should not pretend merely to follow 
the students interests when he is actually guiding the group think- 
ing toward some preconceived plan or program. To do that is to 
be fundamentally dishonest. The desirable alternative is for the 
teacher and students together to recognize the importance of having 
proposals presented for group analysis, and then to work together 
for the improi-ement of these proposals. Good rapport between in- 
structor and class is the heart of thu problem; where that exists 
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It avoids both domination from above and sentimental o\er- 
emphasis upon the validity of students’ suggestions. 

• Condition Uic psychological atmosplicrc. Pupil attitudes arc 
higlily responsive to environmental changes. The teacher can there- 
fore do much to direct students’ feelings and expressions of interests 
by a judicious choice and use of pictures, charts, posters, boohs, 
slides, recordings, radio programs, motion pictures, scientific ex- 
hibits, and the like. 

• Obserxe conditions of effective organization. Whatever spe- 
cific plans arc made, the procedure followed should always be: 

• Democratic. Because our scfiools were so Jong organized after 
an .'lulhontarian, oflen autocratic ]iattctn. they have too fre- 
quently not themselves been democratic. It is now crucially 
important that tve deliberately bring /America's finest politi- 
cal tradition into our everyday classroom planning. 

• Efficient. Technology is elRcCent precisely because it recognizes 
and utilizes special talents and training. These qualities are not 
identified by a system of selccbon based upon popularity won 
through emotional oraloiy, appeal to prejudice, joviality, or 
pre-ol«tion generosity. In the scientific world, it is results that 
count, and superior results are not expected from Inferior 
ability or cducattoa We should lead our students to recognize 
this principle, to apply it in the world of human relationmips, 
and therefore to choose democratic leaders in terms of such 
factors as natural aptitude, special training, demonstrated 
efficiency, motives of social service, ability to stimulate co- 
operation, iovalty to (he highest ideals of human brotherhood, 
and the Lke. 

• Creatioc. Designated leaders and committees should be allowed 
as much initi.itivc and responsibility as discretion uiU permit. 
Tlic teacher who is changing from more traditional forms of 
instruction to the use of service projects must remernber that 
he c,in no longer expect lo dominate in every assignment and 
to cheek up on every achievement. His older responsibility 
for these items must now be gradually and increasingly shared 
with the students. In the best community improvement pro- 
grams, pupils are often working on projects located blocks or 
miles away from the school. The sharing of responsibihty — 
which is so strong a characteristic of the service project type 
of teaching— actually releases the teacher from much burden- 
some detail in working with large numbers, and makes possible 
far more individual attention where guidance is especially 
needed. Service projects may thus be carried on ivith as great 
a number of students as is customary in more formal methods. 
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Approach Communify Leat/ers 
Real service projects deal wifli community problems and 
thereby involve community sensibilities. For this reason, let it 
be said frankly that service projects may sometimes involve 
controversial issues. But this fact must be faced and not es- 
caped, or else we shall accumulate unsolved social problems 
tliat may bnng increasing suffering and civil strife. 

Some community leaders may prove far from receptive to 
proffered aid from schools. They may be contemptuous of 
teachers for their academic-mindedness, and of students for 
their immaturity. Occasionally they may fear scrutiny of their 
own inefficiency or dishonesty. Yet thousands of American 
teachers are shouldering civic responsibilities, and doing so 
with public gratitude. In hundreds of school systems, children 
are \^nning the increased respect of adults by the initiative 
they show, by the hard work they are eager to do, and above 
all, by their demonstrated capacity to understand civic prob- 
lems and to act upon them constructively. In the light of ex- 
tended experience, however, we can say that unless community 
leaders are first approached and their confidence gained, most 
ambitious service projects will probably be doomed to failure. 
Jealous officials can find many quiet ways to discredit and 
thwart the best-planned service project program. Conversely, 
however, community leaders whose cooperation is sincerely 
sought, will often do much to smooth the way and promote the 
success of projects in which they are" interested. 

Work Through Commuriffy Groups 
To the parents through the children, and directly by 
personal contacts, the teacher should enlist the support of 
such organizations as parent-teacher associations, civic clubs, 
churches, newspapers, and the like. The service project should 
always be the community’s project, never the teachers nor 
en the school s. Let the teacher be not too greatly concerned 
about personal praise for achievements made; far more will be 
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accomplished if major credit is attributed to community leaders 
and organir^tions who have given tlicir aid. But be sure tluil 
the students know their successes have been appreciated, and 
that even their mistakes were considered to be fruitful aspects 
of worthwliile learning. 

Secure Needed Supplies 

Ser\’ice projects often rerjiiire some tcclmical equipment and 
supplies. The group must therclorc tliink ahead and arrange 
for the procurement of such materials. E.tample; red o.vide of 
iron mixed with burnt motor oil was found to be a possible 
material for painting homes and bams in a rural area where 
many of the buildings had luid no protective covering what- 
ever. Again: to change the quality of native nut trees to the 
most superior varieties calls for a few simple tools and such 
other items as strips of linen, beeswax, rosin, and linseed oil. 
Unless such materials are made available at the needed time, 
student interest may lag or die. In a sense, then, the service 
project must be planned to operate somewhat on an assembly 
line basis; all necessary tools and supplies should be available 
at the exact time they become necessary to the progress of the 
project. 

Plan Essenliof Sofeguordj 

Necessary physical safeguards depend largely on the type 
and location of the serx’icc project undertaken. When fighting 
forest fires in the Rockies, for example, adequate precautions 
must be taken against injui}' from the fire, against tlie fever 
tick, and against poisonous snakes. By contrast, the safeguards 
necessary to the construction of toys for the community’s lend- 
ing library would be simple. In any case, it is usually desirable 
for tile teacher or administrator to contact the parents of ele- 
mentary’ and high school students to discov’cr in advance tlie 
existence of any possible parental objections. Sometimes parents 
Ignored at such times have later injected emotionalized barriers 
into a project even after it has been well advanced. 
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The group should also be sure to ascertain the existence of 
any legal barriers to any aspect of the proposed project. If this 
is not done, the group may unwittingly \iolale the law — as one 
class did when it truched an apiary across a stale line and 
t2?erebv incurred the possibilit)’ of a Bne and the imprisonment 
of the group’s leader. Legal barriers are not usually obscure, 
but it is better to be {formed in advance rather than in 
retrospect. 

Executing the Community Project 
No definite line should divide the preparatorj’ from the 
executing aspect of the service project, for these two aspects 
are merely progressive phases of one ongoing process. Yet it is 
important to move out of the planning and into the practicing 
stage, else the project itself will never mature. In this second 
stage abo there are certain fundamental procedures which 
may well be followed. 

Give Definite Initial Oiredion 
ifany service projects have faded because of the seeming 
lack of responsiveness among the pupils. A class may show 
great interest in planning a project, but when the actual work 
in the field begins, ma)' lapse into a disappointing indifference. 
Sample: a group has decided to repair a pig house and then to 
raise pi^ to get funds to give to the Red Cross. The pigs have 
been purchased with money borrowed from the school’s credit 
union. The necessary' carpenter tools and the whitewash in- 
gredients are all on hand. Students are aglow with anticipa- 
tion, but when they get to the scene of supposed activity there 
is only indifference; the children fool around chasing one an- 
other, while conversation is devoted to quite irrelevant affairs. 
Teacher urging does no good. 

^^'hat is the trouble? hlany factors may' be in the picture, but 
among them all, there is probably one of dominant influence: 
the pupils have planned their general policies well enough, but 
they have not adequately planned their precise techniques. 
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Perhaps none of tliem have ever mixed lime with water to make 
whitewash, to say nothing of the more complicated formula in- 
volving also soap and alum. They may never have seen a fence 
built, nor helped to build one tliemselves. Under such circum- 
stances, prcliminat)' planning should have provided for very 
specific initial directions, both for the exact sub-jobs to be done 
and for the particular pupils who were to do them. With such 
definite initial direction, othenvise reluctant groups have been 
known to grow greatly in both self-direction and technical 
competence. 

let EmoHona} SaHsfacfions Attend Each Step 

The first law of learning is that activities which bring per- 
sonal satisfaction tend to be l>oth repeated and fixated thereby. 
Nowhere is this psychological principle more apparent than in 
the development of siiccessfnl service projects. Specimen: In 
one rural school, long given to formal instruction, a propagating 
iiousc for ornamental shnibber}’ was developed upon the basis 
of textbook teaching of botany. Now, many years later, that 
school is enjoying the xrse of its third propagating house. Its 
nursery cov’ers three acres. Fifteen Imndred shrubs beautify 
the school grounds, and a half million ornamentals add to the 
charm of nearly every home within a six-mile radius. The ex- 
ample of tliis project has spread to fifteen or more schools 
xvithin that state, and even to schools in other states. 

The real success of this initial botanical service project was 
due to the fact that from its very inception, care was taken to 
see that each step in its progressive development brought emo- 
tional satisfaction to the pupils and the patrons of that school. 
Tliis fundamental satisfaction led to widespread community ap- 
proval, and as a consecjuence dozens of other service projects 
follou’ed — a cooperative hatchery', cooperative curb market, 
student-built gymnasium and b^eball park, school apiary, 
pupil-operated public library, and the like. School and commu- 
nity approval of such projects was further stimulated by the 
judicious use of public meetings wherein such activities were 
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discussed, and the point was always made that from service 
projects like these the students were constantly achieving highly 
worthwhile learning values. Through such precautions, com- 
munity support was assured, and no serious criticism has ever 
been encountered in that area because of the now-phenomenal 
extension of community improvement enterprises in the scliool. 

Be Considerate of Other Teachers 
It is important that the principal and all affected teachers 
know of any disruption to the regular program which the pro- 
jected service project will occasion. In many schools, some of 
the faculty have joined in coalition against others who favored 
service projects, largely because their classroom teaching of the 
students Involved had been interrupted with little apparent 
concern, We must never forget that the difference between the 
routine procedures of formal schooUng and the vigorous chal- 
lenge of learning through social action is so basic that the 
utmost tact, patience, and unfailing goodwill must ever be 
observed by those engaged in service project work. 

Keep Permanent Records 

Sufficient records should be kept to enable teacher, students, 
and parents to revje%v their course of effort and to evaluate it 
at its conclusion. Such records should be as complete as neces- 
sary to enable one group to profit from a previous group’s 
experience. Somehow, a nice balance must be maintained be- 
tween the extremes of keeping no written records and keeping 
too many. The former course fails to make adequate provisions 
for the later sharing of experience with other groups; the latter 
becomes burdensome and frequently degenerates into an end 
in itself. An illustration of the latter extreme; a college sem- 
inar class spent a year making an exhaustive and exhausting 
suTV’ey of a community; when it finished the task, its members 
had no strength or enthusiasm left for directing an attack upon 
the community needs thus revealed. The wirien report of its 
findings was filed away in a bookcase, whereupon the discovery 
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was made of tlie report from an exactly similar survey made 
twenty-five years before, and whidi revealed almost identically 
the same problems about which neither group had done any- 
thing. Records, lihe scr%’icc projects themselves, should be 
guides to action, not ends in themselves. 

Secure Appropriofe PubfieWy 

Publicity is important and necessary, but it should be sought 
and used for constructive educational purposes, nevei as an 
agency of personality projection or of student exploitation. It is 
unworthy of the great purposes of community-centered educa- 
tion for ambitious teachers or administrators to seek advance- 
ment of their o\\’n status by advertising their small part in this 
democratic movement for social betterment. Publicity can and 
should be used only as an educational means of acquainting 
the general public with the purposes, plans, procedures, find- 
ings, and activities of the projects undertaken, and to interpret 
fairly the whole philosophy of the community school. 

Interpreting the Community Service Experience 
If greatest educational growth is to occur— and thereby vah- 
date the primary purpose of t!»e service project— it is essential 
that the whole experience be critically evaluated. This evalua- 
tion will be continuous throughout the project, but it should 
also serve as final interpretation of it. In planning this criticiu 
summary, there are three areas which should be examined with 
care. The first txvo relate to tlie fundamental objectives of the 
service project technique itself; the last is concerned with using 
the present procedural experience as a basis for planned im- 
provement in the future. 

/denh'fy fhe Learning Resulfs Achieved 

There is real danger that many of the non-intellectual learn- 
ings inherent in the service project may go unrecognized even 
by the teacher. The notions of external discipline and of learn- 
ing as a dull chore are so deeply ingrained in our consciousness 
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that It is hard for many to comptrthend h“Y'’'mt’’‘’Teach«s 
wholesome growth espeiiences can and should be. T 
and students alike need to realize that it is educationally as im 
portant that they learn to work together, to integrate tte 
ihinking, to compromise their differences, to develop soei^ 
sensitivitv, as it is that they acqnire an mereasing lim 
factual information. A helpful way of clarifying the reality 
such varied growth is by recounting the problems met ana 
sohed. or met and still unsolved. True development is the By- 
product of a succession of problems constructively met with all 
the intellectual, emotional, and physical resources at ones 
command. 


Summarize fhe Socio/ Confnbofioo 
The second major purpose of service projects, it wiU be re- 
called, is to advance community welfare. Just how is the com- 
munit)’ now a better place In which to live because tlus pw- 
ticular project has been completed? To what extent and in w a 
manner has this project actually penetrated into a real civic 
defect, rather than merely ameliorated a surface sjrTnptom 
Thoughtful group consideration of such queries as these is an- 
other essential aspect of the final evaluative process. 

Anolyze the Group's Procedure 

Evaluation should now go one step further to include analj sis 
of the part played by each participant in the group enterprwc- 
this process is sometimes carried to such an extreme that 
the students become too self-conscious about their own deve * 
opment, it is well that they do not ignore such factors 
their opposites) as a cooperative spirit, the \rillingness of each 
to accept suggestions, the endurance of purposefulness, crea* 
tiveness, promptness of action, resourcefulness in suggesting 
feasible means to the attmmnent of desired ends, and the like. 
These factors, after all, are likely to have been central to either 
success or failure. If democracj' is to n ork, out youth must have 
opportunity to make consider^ ludgments upon their owm and 
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others’ growth toward competence in tire basic skills of demo- 
cratic action. 


The Heart of Democratic Education 
Today we realize as never before tliat practical citi- 
zenship must be the very heart of democratic educa- 
tion, and that this citizenship must be learned through 
satisfying personal experiences in community improve- 
ment projects during the period of formal schooling as 
well as aften,vard. Teachers of foresight and patience 
can do much to provide fimclional, realistic, demo- 
cratic education based partly upon cooperative com- 
munity scr\’{ce whereby students and community 
mutually bencBt. 


Leamirrg Activities 

Discussion Topics 

1. Drawing on some of the suMcsted readings, discuss through a 
panel die basic philosophy w commimitj' senice in relation to 
the democratic way ot life and the ethical teachings of the 
CTCvit religions. 

2. Ilow should the school dedde how far to go in participating in 
community chest drives, civic reforms, social services? 

3. How can such annual events as Brotherhood Week, Education 
tV’eefc, Clean-up Week, and Vouth Week be made more func- 
tional throughout the year? 

Group Acfiviiies 

1. Compile a list of communitj’ service projects which are appro- 
priate to the age groups which will be taught by members of 
your class. 

2. Debate the proposition that the job of the school is to educate 
people, not to improve community living. 

3. Investigate the community service program of the American 
Friends Service Committee, and through a dramatic sketch 
report your findings to the class. 

4. Making each member responsible for a different magazine, find 
all the examples you can of service activib'es programs reported 
in recent journals. 
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/ndivfdoa/ Projects 

1. Investigate the extent to which community scn-ice is now part 
of the school program in j'our home community, and also in the 
community where you now are. 

2. Sursev youi community’s service, civic, and social welfare organ- 
izations to discover kinds of service projects in which yon and 
other students might participate. 

3. Devise an acceptable system of permanent records which would 
be helpful in developing and evaluating the community service 
eSorts of jour school. 

4. In a brief paper answer the question; Is there any valid reason 
for making young children aware of community shortcomings? 

Learning Materials 

The purposes, values, and kinds of service project potsihUilies arc in- 
dicated in a number of books Veul/i'SerfC* fliC Community by Paul It. 
Hanna and Associates iAppleton-Ccntury, 1030) describes several hun- 
dred projects in public safety, civic beauty, health, agricultural and in- 
dustrial improvement, civic arts, local history, surveys and protection of 
resources. The Introduction to that vx>lumc. written by \Vilh.im H. 
Kiipatnck, is a definiuve statement of “The Umlerlying Philosophy of 
Cooperative Activities (or Coinmuni^ Improvement." 'uic Educational 
Policies Commission's Learning the IPaws of Democracy ( 1040), Chapter 

5. gives many challenging accounts ofhow schools across the nation are 
studying and serving their ovvsv communities and in that veiy process 
providing effective education lor democratic citizenship. A similar 
accounting is found in “Espcrienccs in Civic Action in Inc Secondarv 
School," pages 98-113 of the 1950 yearbook of the National Council foi 
the Social Studies. Olsen’s Sc/iool and Community Programs presents 
fourteen stories showing how children and young people planned and 
carried through civic service projects as outgrowths of school programs. 
Scores of successful projects for improving inlergroup relations are 
described and analyzed in Chapter 5 of Intergroup Education in Fubiic 
Schooh by Taba, Srady, and Robinvon ^American Council on Edue.r- 
lion, 1953). Maurice E. Trover’s "Educating Through Community Service" 
in tbe National Education Association's Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 1944 yearbook Totcord a New Curriculum (pp- 
41-55) cites several good examples of community improvement projects. 
In their Small Communities in Action (Ilajper. 1946) Jean and Jess 
Ogden have collected numerous brief and challenging accounts of citizen 
programs at work in small communities, including some with school 
participahon. 
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Educational reasons for coramunily senic* projects are examined m 
a number of significant m.igaiine ailicles: 

•Bring Our Youngsters into the Community!* Stuart C^ase. A 

acrSimt of sshat >-oung pconlc are doing in and for their cojnmun.t «. 
emphasizing the Iwvsic >-alucs involved, neoders Digest 40:7-10. 
January 19-12. p.__ /-_;h 

•Education Tlirough Community Improvement. ^ emer W. 

<m 1 arah-sis. sibling .icsirabfc imnnn o( approach I”'"’’ “ 
phaiia. \vo)-a o! avStVing. and cvaliratioo pnncplcs. Progress.ee 
EduMicn 19:332-335; Oclobcs 1M2. . 

-Social Ccrocot lor Group Unity.- lI«ol.l R Boirrcll Bas» sogeshon. 
for tles-cloiiing groop acn-icc projects in ooil^M and urn 
catiofuil Leot/erdifiJ 4:295-303; February 194'- be 

•Qlizenship Laboratory," Raymond Nelson. Urges 1 -ncirypd in 

allowed to graduate from high school unless he f'”* ^p^tudv 
commnnitv rcrMcc svo.l svhlch is an integral part of hu regular study. 
Sehoot Reefeto 50:136-102; Match 1918. , . , 

■E«ryone Shares in City Planning '.C. Leslie Cushman and John T. 
Mladjcn. Philadelphia' has Th&rporated aty planning into the cur 
rieulum at all levels and in many leaching areas in ord Educa- 

youth on careen of eisic-mindsilness and action with adults. Educa 
fionai leadert/ilp 0;227-23l: January 1949. " Arthur 

•Undergraduate Soebi Service and Research in the ^ B„,?’,vork for 
Kalona. Outlines four approaches to community s ^ v jocial 
the student: observation Nisit. socbl 

ser>4ces. Soebt Erfiicafion I3:234-236. May 1W9. nro- 

•A Place for Youth on the Community Team, */"San« 

vides opportunity for children and ywith to gam * ® “ c,./,^^f£xecw- 

and thereby de^lop patterns of responsible citaenship. Sc/mof Exfcw 
ffee 72:66^72; January 1953. 

Commuiuty service by elementary «hool tlie 

Community Licing and the Elementary Sdtooi, 1 ^ « Education 

Department of Elmentary School Prindpab of the NaUonal Education 
Association. See also these special articles: 

“Service Above SeU," Georgia Englund of 

graders undertook to solve a ^mmunHy Childhood Educa 

tion 27:373-376. April 1951. ^ . . _ vohmteei 

“Learning to Serve,” ^^a^garet Maishall. Reports in ^ ^ 

work projects by school chddien from kindergart^ through the sixtn 
guide CMdhcit Eclurari™ 28;ie6-169i December I9ul. 
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High school accounts are more numerous. In addition to those re- 
ported in the booVs previously mentiOT*ed, you might scan these articles 
or ideas: 


“Youth Has a Part to Play,” Moms R. Mitchell. Describes 167 case-study 
examples of youth service to Ae community. Progressive Education 
19:87 109, February 1942. 

“Biology Class Led Fight Against Mosquitoes,” L. W. Anderson. Stu- 
dents in a mosqwta-iiJested town studied the problem and then 
campaigned for tne fight that brought a more healthful community. 
Clearing House 17:267-270, January 1943. 

“Boulder Pupils Work for the Community Chest," T. Eldon Jackson and 
Lmdley J. Stiles. Students organixed themselves as teams to raise 
money for the local Chest, and then sent official representatives to 
serve on the Chest’s hoard of managers. Clearing House 17:275-276, 
January 1943. 

"Substance of Things Hoped For; How High School Students of Mont- 
IjMnery County, Va., Planned and Built a Community Center,” Jean 
Ogden and Jess Ogden. High school students needed a community 
recreation center, so th^ planned and built one. They drew plans, 
figured costs, issued and sold bonds, made speeches, adopted a con- 
stitution, and otherwise secured community cooperation and support. 
Recreation 39:297-299, September 1945. 

"Volunteer Student Social Service Project,” Emma L. Bolznu and Emily 
D. Stevenson. Describes the program started eight years ago in the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls. Sociof Education, 13:237- 
238; May 1949. 

“Learning and Serving,” Robert C. Taber and Hettle R. Bachman. In 
Philadelphia, a large number of students serve as volunteers in social 
agencies during the summer months, and a few throughout the entire 
school year. Notiorwl Education Association Joumol 38:612: Novem- 
ber 1949. 

“An Experiment in School Community Cooperation," Muriel C. Kovinow. 
Junior girls in a New York City high school have a Community Service 
Corps through which each member devotes two after-school hours per 
week to some institutiori where she can be of help— schools for the 
bhnd, social settlements, and so forth. Hieh Points 32:45-48, Septem- 
ber 1950. 


“Plea to Voters," H. G. Walters and Rose E. Boggs. Explains the plan 
whereby some 80 per cent of the students in a jiinior high school call on 
every home and business office in the district to urge adults to vote at 
^ election. Clearing House 25:337-340, February 1951. 

“Bold Program in Our Schools,” Elizabeth Fagg. How the Citizen- 
ship^ Education Project initiated at Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1949 is helping young people leam community responsihil- 
service projects. The Roterian, August 
1953; condensed in Reader^s Digest, Au^st 1953. 
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"Comiminily Service of High School Seniors." An account of a group 
interview with a class of forty seniors who spent a part of theii )ears 
study of American problems actually vvoriing in various agencies in 
the community. Chapter 6 in Creoting a Good Environment jor Learn- 
ing, 1954 V earhook of the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the NEA. 

Most college programs of community service arc found in the junior 
or "community" colleges, though i>ol all For descriptions sampling the 
field of higher education, see the following articles: 

“Going Bej-ond the Classroom in Savaniuh,” Jeanne P. Olson. Forums, 
veterans guidance, a playhouse, evening classes, Red Cross service, 
home economics activities, arvd chemical research are among the wavs 
in which a Georgia junior college relates itself to local community life. 
Junior College Journal 16:303-305; March 1946. 

"How One College Serves Five Counties." L. O. Todd. A junior college 
stimulatctl development of school county coordinating councils which 
are themselves coordinated through a larger council, tlie chairman of 
which is the college president. Studies of land-use capability, con- 
servation. education, religion, business, health, and so on, were made, 
community leadership institutes held, and many smaller group meet- 
ings arranged. Junior CoUege Joumai 16:293-297; March 1946. 

Trepamtlon of Teachen for Communi^ Service," L. P. Young. Describes 
the program of a teachers college which directly educates teachers for 
active participation in solving community problems. TeaeJien College 
Reeora 47.3S2-386; Nfarch 1946. 

"Opportunities, Patterns of Organization, Techniques in Community 
Service, and a Sodo-Educational Orientation." Harold R. Bottrell. Four 
articles presenting findings and recommendations of an investigation 
of community service programs in junior colleges. Junior College Jour- 
nal 18:12-19, 57-63, 128-134. 231-237; S^tember. October. Novem- 
ber 1947, January 1948. 

"Making Citizens out of Students." Jane E. McAllister. How Miner 
Teachers College makes direct community participation a major con- 
cern and activity, especially during the freshmen and sophomore years. 
School Executive 67:40-42; February 1948. 

“The Community as a Laboratory m General Education," Marguerite J. 
Fisher. University students do political party work before elections, 
participate in community improvement projects, and work with civic 
organizations and welfare agencies. School and Society 73:151-153; 
March 1931. 



CHAPTER 13 


Catalosins Community Resources 


Commiinity resources must be located and made known to 
teachers before they can be utilized in the school program- A 
comprehensive inventory of such resources is thus essential, as 
is the systematic recording of survey findings and the diffusion 
of this information to all Interested teachers. In this chapter 
we sliall suggest ho«’ these things may be done effectively, and 
in so doing will indicate what some enterprising school sj'stems 
have already accomplished in tills direction. 

Before we describe techniques, though, let’s consider the full 
range of community resources and what wc should mean by 
that term. You recall that in Qiapter 3 u’e noted what was 
called the three "conceptual levels” of the community (see pp- 
81-82). Adequate community study and service plans must 
take appropriate accoimt of these three interrelated levels — 
nuzterifll, instffutional, and psychological. Community life, 
whetlier local, regional, national or international, cannot be 
understood except as all three levels are recognized and em- 
phasized. 

Suppose you are teaching about police protection as one 
aspect of the social process called proicrting [ife and hcalffi. 
You wall, of course, want to visit a police station to observ’e the 
complaint desk, record books, lock-up arrangements, and the 
like (material level; f/iing*). You will also need to understand 
court procedures such as swearing in of uitnesses, rules of evi- 
ThU cliaptet is ty Edwaiw G. Olsem. 
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dence, roles of the prosecuting and defending attome)’s, func- 
tion of the bail bondsmen, and so forth (institutional level: 
customs). But even tliis is not enough; you must go also into 
the attitudes and ideals whitdi underlie and motivate these 
procedures: society’s desire to protect the innocent, the as- 
sumption of innocence imtil proved guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt, the right of habeas corpus, of trial by a jury of one’s 
peers, etc. (psychological level: motloations). Is it not clear 
that a “community experience” which involves only a field trip 
to the police station is a sadly unbalanced and hardly justifi- 
able learning experience? Other illustrations of this needed 
“three-level” coverage are summarized on page 348. 


SUGGESTED DIVISIONS OF COMMUNITY TIME STUDY • 
By School Gndei and 'Conceptual LeveU' oi the Community 



* Obcioutlii the percentegei thoicn arejmretii reZatfte. Theii are intended in 
tugeest a durable direction of e§ort, riot to divide community experiences 
TTioAcmofically. 
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Of course it is true that very j'oung children cannot compre- 
liend the abstractions of the psj'cbological level, and can have 
only limited understanding of the institutional level. That is 
precisely why any justifiable program of communit)’ education 
will be stnictiirerl according to the maturity le\’el of the learn- 
ers, as suggested by the chart on page 347. That is also why 
)'our catalog of community resources should certainly include 
items helpful in the understanding of community motivations 
and customs as well as things. 

Discover Your Resources 

If a survey of )*our community’s educational opportunities 
has already been made by the superintendent’s office, by a 
committee of teachers, or by some other agency, so much the 
better. In that case, it is only necessary to bring the file up to 
date and, perhaps, to arrange its contents in more useful order. 
But if )cu must start from scratclt to inventory your commu- 
nity, there are two major approaches you may use; 

The informal Approach 

Members of a committee on community resources may first 
record tlieif present knowledge of the community’s people, 
places, needs, and problems. Many' committee members will 
probably ha^’e lived in the community for several years, and 
are already aware of numerous educational resources within 
it. Following this initial pooling of information, the committee 
asks other teadiejs, students, supervisors, administrators, and 
citizens to supplement the growing list. Tire committee may 
refer also to the classified section of the telephone book, to 
local newspaper files, to school district, and city and county 
legal records for additional information and other leads. 

Sedro- Woolley, a small consolidated school district in upper' 
Washington Stale, quickly assembled considerable community 
data this way: After explanation of the plan at a district teach- 
ers’ meeting, all the teachers w-ere invited to a spacious library 
where tables were already labeled ’‘History,” “Occupations,” 
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“Recreation,” “Government,” and the like. Each teacher sat 
down at the table of his major interest and on cards already 
there wrote suggestions for places to visit on field trips and for 
persons who might serve as resource people for the school. 
Many of the teachers rvTOte such suggestions at several of the 
tables. After all the cards were collected, the committee in 
charge eliminated duplications and then proceeded to seek 
further information concerning each suggested place and per- 
son, as well as to group the cards under useful headings and 
file (hem accordingly. 

Park Ridge, Illinois, an upper-middle-class suburban com- 
munity outside Chicago, approached the problem in a different 
manner. Tliere a committee of the P.T.A. Council worked with 
the curriculum consultant and the superintendent of schools 
to develop a community resources inventory, stressing field 
trip and resource people needed as well as those known to be 
available. Tliat committee first circulated to all teachers in the 
fi\’e schools the survey form reproduced on page 351. It also 
sent home to all parents a resource person inventory form 
somewhat like that shosvn on page 352. After the returns were 
in, the committee divided the “already used" resource people 
among the several lay committee members, each person taking 
one grade level. After eliminating grade-level duplications 
through group analysis, each lay person on the committee had 
a list of resource persons to seek out and interview to see who 
would be available to the school in that capacity. Meanwhile, 
the Curriculum Consultant interviewed all the teachers who 
had listed “already used” trips and pimple, in order to get from 
them essential data of the kind indicated on the inventory 
worksheets On pages 353-354. Similar worksheets were used by 
the lay committee members as they interviewed their assigned 
resource people. Bearing in mind the "wanted” field trip and re- 
source person lists, the committee next sought out other possi- 
bilities of both types by canvassing the classified section of the 
telephone book, by asking P.T^. members and other adults to 
scan the “wanted” list and to suggest other leads, and by 
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bro\\'sing through the files of Uie local newspapers of the past 
three years. 

Battle Creeh, Michigan, de\’eloped its card file on commu- 
nitv resources by sending out questionnaires and letters of in- 
quiry. These went to people in three selected groups: 

All teachers — asking them to list field trips that they had taken last 
year, community resource people that they had used and would 
recommend, and sciiool resource people (those who had taken trips 
to interesting places or had simikir experiences). 

Selected teachers — requesting them to list several important things 
that their pupils had seen at a specific place visited. 

Busjiiesj enterprises — inquiring about field trip possibilities to their 
establishments, whether pictures could be taken to build up a 
school collection of slides, e.thibits tliey might be willing to give to 
the Audio-Visual Department to become part of a collection that 
svould be circulated to people studying Battle Creek, and resource 
people. 

The Sysfemafic Approach 

Some committees prefer to begin instead with a more sys- 
tematic approach, such as a simple classification of community 
life In terms of its structure, processes, and problems. For that 
purpose the “Community Aspects” classification of community 
resources shown on page 356 has been frequently used. A pre- 
liminary analysis of this nature does assure initial perspective 
over the whole community by directing immediate attention 
to every significant aspect of the community’s life. 

Using this systematic approach, the Community Resources 
Committee in Washington Stale’s “apple capital,” Wenatchee, 
recommended the following procedure for a local inventory of 
community resources: 

“That each member of the committee report to the facul^ of bis 
o%vn school on the rivo meetio^ already held to plan the survey. 

“That at this time these members distribute the community re- 
sources classification list to the teachers; that each teacher make a 
list of places to which he would like to take trips, and also check the 
type of community resources in which he is particularly interested. 

“That a central planning committee be set up to consist of inter- 
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COMMUNITY ASPECTS 

I. PHYSICAL SETTING— Geosraphy. topography, size; soil t>-pe and 

lertilrfi, ckciato, waltr^ 8>tQer^ and lorest resourres; world of 
nature, cominuiuh spatial pattern 

Z. HISTORY — Pioneers, mariws, momanents, sites, locaHons, docu- 
Dients, artifacts 

3. POPULATION — ^Numbes. age, and ses composition; educational and 

occupational status; nationality pattera. racial groupings, class and 
caste sOncturc 

4. MINORTH' GROUPS — Racial and nabonal areas, centers, organiza- 

tions, festi\-al$ and celebrations, newspapers 

5. TBANSPORTATIOX A-VD COMMUXIC-ATIOX— Boat. rad. bus; 

truck, air, and tancab centers; postal, telegraph, telephone, radio, 
and teleMsion svstems 

6. HOME AND Family life — H oasrog. rustows, budgets, food 

pUnnwg, decorating, welfare agencies and Organizations, mar- 
nage cliaics, domestic and juveiufe courts, conswmet pititection and 
sendees, das cursenes. camps, institutions 
T. INDUSTRIES' ANT) OCCUPATIONS— Indnstries, burtness ent«' 
pnses, pmfessiooal setwes. lanns. coouseToal oppOTtxmitses. cos- 
mbons of work, trade assocwbocs, Libor tuuons, cooperatf e e 
assocutiOQS 

8. HE.M.TH — Water supply, sewage and refuse dispcoa); snilk and food 
aifefuaids, dmrase ut^eoce and rates, public beaitb facilities and 
medical care; pnrate health smaces. promotioDal organizations 
S EDUCATION— Public schools, private schools, adult centers, study 
gtni^ libranes, art galknes. museums, zoos 
10. KEUClOS— Christian and noo-Qinstian churches, centers, orgaai- 
zahona. publicity aeencies 

II. RECHE.ATIO\ — Hobbies and activities; commercial and welftxe or* 

ganizabous, agencies, c enters 

li LOCAL COYTIRNMEInT — OC ces, plants, equipment, personnd, 

13. PUBLIC S.AFETY — Pobce, courts, prisons, traffic sopervisioo, acci- 

dent prevention, Eie prevention and control, cooidization td safety 
measures 

14. PBOMSIONS FOB H.VNDlCAPPED— PuhLc and pnrale welfare 

agencies, orgamzaboas and institutions for menbuly, phvsically, 
and ecpriomijallv handicapped p ei sua s 

15. COMMUNi I { PLANNING — SetvKe Hubs, private and public plan- 

ning agencies, community chests, social work ctmfe ie ntes, miais- 
terial asiociatioos, Hiambras of cooimezce, fart-fiodmg bodies 
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est(H\ teachers, one from each buflding. appointed by the principal. 

“That the central pfannin" committra examine the lists turned in 
by the teachers and (using the interests e.\pressed there as a guide) 
determine the types of community resources that will be surveyed. 
Then for each type thus chosen, the central committee should set 
up a sub-committee to survey that type. 

“That before the end of the sch^l year, each suh-committee 
make its survey and present its findings to the central committee." 

Tliese plans were follotved, and tlje inventory taken accord- 
ingly. Schools were dismissed early one afternoon so tliat 
teachers might visit possible field trip centers and interview 
their managers. Thus accurate information was quickly se- 
cured, and later use of community resources greatly stimulated 
by the fact that nearly every teacher in the district had actively 
shared in the survey program. 

We must always remember that the "informar and the "sys- 
tematic” approaches are not mutually exclusive; rather, they 
are tu-o sides of the same coin. One logins by random collect- 
ing of information and then must lead to the classification of 
findings Into categories, a scheme, or pattern. The other starts 
vvith a workable classification and then seeks specific commu- 
nity resources information within each chosen category. The 
important thing is that, somehow, a comprehensive inventory 
of tjsablc resources be made. 

Regardless of the initial approach, the data secured by the 
investigators should first be recorded on some such worksheet 
as those shown on pages 353-554. From these crude field rec- 
ords, essential information can later be transferred to a master 
card file that is permanent. 

Record Your Findings 

Any inventory will prove both ephemeral and useless unless 
adequate provision is made for systematic, permanent record- 
ing of its findings, and also for easy access to those findings by 
busy classroom teacliers. Available community resources must 
be cataloged as adequately as are books, films, transcriptions, 
or any other instructional tools. Not otherwise can effective use 
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CONtMUNITY ASPECTS 

1. PHYSICAL SETTING— Ceop-aphv. lopograpliy. size; soil type and 

fertility . climate, \vater. mineral, and lorest resources; world of 
nature, community spatul pattern 

2. inSTOIIY — Pioneers, mailers, ■nonuments, sites, locations, docu- 

meiits, artifacts 

3 POPULATION — Number, age, and set composition; educational and 
occupational status, nalionabty pattern, racial groupings, class and 
caste structure 

4. MINORITY CROUPS — Racial and national areas, renters, organiza- 
tions, festivals and celebrations, newspapers 
5 TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION— Boat, rati, bus, 
truck, air, and taaieab centers, postal, telegraph, telephone, radio, 
and television syvtemv 

6. HOME AND FAMILY LIFE— Housing, customs, budgets, food 

planning, decoraung,- welfare agencies and organiislions. mar- 
riage climes, domestic and juvenile courts, consumer protection and 
services, day nurseries, camps, institutions 

7. INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS— Industries, business enter- 

pnscs, professional tciMves. farms, commcrcul opportunities, con- 
ditions of work, trade associations, labor unions, cooperative 
associations 

8. IlEALTH—Water supply, sewage and refuse disposal, niilk and food 

safeguards, disease incidence and rates; pubbe health facilities and 
medical cate, private health services, promotional organizations 

9. EDUCATION— Pubbe schools, private schools, adult centers, study 

librsnes. art galleries, museums, root 

10. RELIGION— Christian and non-Cluutian churches, centers, organi- 
zations, puhbcity acencics 

11 RECREATION — Hobbies and aclivilies, eomnicrcial and welfare Or- 
ganizations, agencies, cmlers 

12. LOCAL GOVEK.VAfENT— Offices, plants, equipment, personnel, 

services 

13. PUBLIC SAFETY— Police, courts, prisons, traffic supervision, acci- 

dent prevention, fire prevention and control, coordination of safety 
measures 

14. PROVISIONS FOR HANDICAPPED— Public and private welfare 

agenciM, org.smzatKms and institutions for mentally, physically, 
and economically handicapped persons 

15. COVIMUNTTY PLANNING — Service dubs, private and pubbe pbin- 

nmg agencies, comrounily chesty social work conferences, minis- 
terial associations, chambers of commerce, fact-finding bodies 
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csted teachers, one from each building, appointed by tJm principal. 

“That the central planning committee examine the lists turned in 
by the teachers and ( using the interests expressed there as a guide) 
determine the types of community resources that will be surveyed. 
Then for each type thus chosen, the central committee should set 
up a sub'committec to survey tl»at type. 

“That before the end of the sclwjol year, each sub-committee 
make its surs’ey and present its findings to the central committee.” 

Tliese plans were followed, and the inventory taken accord- 
ingly. Schools were dismissed early one afternoon so that 
teacljcrs might visit possible field trip centers and intervieiv 
their managers. Thus accurate information was quickly se- 
cured, and later use of community resources ^eatly stimulated 
by the fact that nearly every teacher in the district had actively 
shared in the surx’cy program. 

We must always remember that the “informal” and the “sys- 
tematic" approaches are not mutually exclusive; rather, they 
are hvo sides of the same coin. One begins by random collect- 
ing of information and then must lead to the classification of 
findings into categories, a scheme, or pattern. The other starts 
with a w'orkable classification and then seeks specific commu- 
nity resources information within each chosen category. The 
important thing is that, somehow, a comprehensive inventory 
of usable resources be made. 

Regardless of the initial approach, the data secured by the 
investigators should first be recorded on some such u-orksheet 
as those shown on pages 353-354. From these crude field rec- 
ords, essential information can later be transferred to a master 
card file that is permanent. 

Record Your Findings 

Any inventory xvill prove both ephemeral and useless unless 
adequate provision is made for systematic, permanent record- 
ing of its findings, and also for easy access to those findings by 
busy classroom teachers. Available community resources must 
be cataloged ss adequate^}' ss are boeX's, £)nis, traascnptkfOf, 
or any other instructional tools. Not otherxvise can effective use 
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of your coiiiiTmm't)’’s educational resources be developed as an 
integrated part of j-onr total teaching program. 

Organize o Master File 

Community resources data roughly noted on your inventory 
worksheets should be cheeked for ruKiuracy and then trans* 
ferrecl to standardized card forms wliich become your master 
file. These cards should pro\ndc space for easy recording of 
such essential facts as name of place or person, address, t^pe 
and description of the activity or learning value, limiting con- 
ditions, and time required for lire experience. Some space for 
curnulative evaluation is also very desirable. Several such card 
forms in ennent use ate pictured on the following pages. Some 
are 4 bj' 6 inches in size, otliers are 5 by 8 inches. Anjlliing 
smaller is not practicable. 

Make Information Easily Available 

A master file, however complete, Mill be of little actual use 
to teachers and students unless thej- can ha\'e speedy access 
to its information. Tlicy must be able to identify the com- 
munity's resource ^•isitors, inters'iew and field trip possibilities, 
ser\ice project needs, and tlie like, as easily as they can locate 
a book or a film in the library. 

Some schools solve this problem by placing duplicate master 
file cards in each school building, usually in the librar)', but 
sometimes in the principals office. Snohomish County, AVash- 
ington. Battle Creek, Michigan, and Denver, Colorado, are 
among the school systems xvhich now use tire duplicate card 
arrangement. Snohomish County includes mimeographed re- 
source-person and field-trip cards as part of its comprehensive 
file of varied instructional materials. Different colored cards, 
each 4 by 6 inches in size, are used for tlie several kinds of 
leaching materials — bhie for 2 Iw 2-inch slides, buff for mo- 
tion picture films, white for filmstrips, cherry’ for packets of 
pictures and pamphlets, salmon for field trips, and green for 
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EX TRAKSrORTATIQll p-cl 

Crent Northern Depot 
2900 Bond Street 

Nature of eetlvltyt Vie* lobhj tc route map of 
Empire Builder* telegraph office* haccece rooa* 
cardena . 

Take train to NarraTllle - 9tl7 a.n> 

Take train to Snohonlah - 9*3^ 

Take train from Edconde - 6:^0 a.a. 

itej «atch aaoe arrive few nlimtes earlier* 
Streamliner arrlvea 3:55 p.m. 

TUX; any time 

LEITOTU; varlea 

SIZE: 1 elaaa 

DSE: experience train travel & ticket purehaae 

COmCTi Er. Pflater 

RlOliE; BA 3101 n>6CA9 


Carrf from dupJteafc nieslcr fiU—Snohomult County, iVoj^ifngton 


Chamberlin Ohaervaterv : Or. Albert Raeht> 
university of uenver* 293® East Warren 
Avenue Spruce li965 

Points of observation; astronomical 
Instruments* estronontcal observations* 
organization end operation* methods of 
reeordlnc data 


Card from rfupJjcote nwjfer file — Denver, Colorado 

resource people. All the cards are filed together alphabetically 
by subject, such as Animal Life, Aircraft, City Planning, Con- 
servation, Science, Social Studies, and so on. 

Battle Creek’s files of community resources are part of a 
3 by 5-inch duplicate card listing of all audio-visual materials 
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available to the school system. It includes trips, resource per- 
sons from the community, and resource teachers and students 
from within the schools. Names of field trips and resource peo- 
ple are filed under units or areas of teaching. 

Denver’s community resources card file is likewise found in 
every school building. It consists of several hundred 3 by 5-inch 
dittoed cards organized under printed division headings as fol- 
lows: 

LOCAL BUSINESS AND JNDUSTMAL ESTABLISMifENTS 
Aviation, Bakeries. Laboratories, Photography, etc. 

CULTURAL INSTlTtmONS 

Churches, Libraries, hfuseums. Paintings, Sculpture, etc. 

LOCAL AND CIVIC rNSTTTUTlONS 

Courts, Fire Stations, Pobce Department, Sewage Plant, etc. 

STATE. FEDERAl., CIVIC AND POUTICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Federal Institutions, State Institutions 
RECREATIONAL fACTLITIES 

I^rks, Theaters, Misceiianeout 
EDUCATIONAL FACtLITIES 

CommuntCy and Welfare Centers, Housing Projects, Observatories, etc. 

Regulations governing use of busses for trips, teacher-pupil 
planning of the experience, request and evaluation reports, and 
the like are stated on cards included in the file itself. 

Another and much more common way of getting community 
resources information to all teachers is to maintain one master 
card file, and from this file take essential data to publish in a 
community resources directory or handbook, a copy of which is 
then placed on every teacher’s desk. Sometimes this directory 
is one section in a comprehensive instructional materials hand- 
book, as in Sedro-Wooll^’s Tools for Learning: A Handbook 
for School and Community Resotirces (Washington State). 
This handbook has sections on 'Things to See and Touch,” 
"Pictures to See on a Screen,” “Pictures to Look At,” “Things to 
Listen To,” and “Places to Go and People to Hear.” This latter 
section states school policy [or field trips and resource visitors, 
lists places and persons utOized and reported upon during the 
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previous year, includes sample report forms, classifies tj’pes of 
resources in the lov,Ti and the surrounding area, and presents 
an annotated directory of community resources available for 
use in that district. Kitsap County, Washington, also uses this 
instructional materials approach; its Teaching Tools for Kitsap 
Schools is a mimeographed bulletin which includes a section 
on “Field Trips and Community Studies" and outlines eiglity 
possible trips in the county and the Pnget Sound area. 

Usually, however, the director^' appears as a separate pubh- 
cation devoted e.TcIusivcIy to community resources. 

El Paso, Texas, has developed a brief bulletin entitled School 
Excursions and Field Trips. This publication wisely warns that 
“there should be a real purpose for a school excursion. It may 
serve as the introduction or approach to the study of some sub- 
ject or phase of a subject; it may become one of the major 
activities in the development of a unit; or it may be undertaken 
in order to verify data already collected and discussed. ^Vl^at• 
c\*er its purpose may be, definite preparation and plans are es- 
sential for satlsfactoiy outcomes.” A\TiilabIe field trip centers 
are then charted b)' general tjpes and by items, such as name 
of place, person to contact, day and time to visit, time required, 
and best grade level. 

At Tour Scroice; Community Resources for Learning is a 
similar director)' from Longview, Washington, except that it 
is organized around the "n'sleniatic” plan of community analy- 
sis mentioned on page 355. Under “Local Government,” 
for instance, it groups four possible field trips and seven re- 
source visitors. Ele\’en sucJi categories of community life are 
thus presented. The manual also includes suggestions for sxise 
use of conununity resources, and reproduces two sample units 
of svork to show how community resources should be inte- 
grated with other learning ejqieriences. 

Let's Go: School Trips Hautng Educafiorwl Value has been 
issued by the Schenectady, New York, Public Schools. The 
Neu-toa, MassaiJruseits, s^iools hare a buVetia: Your 
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Newton Tour. Viewing Our City the Louisville, Kentucky, 
schools and Know Nevada by the Nevada State Department of 
Education are oilier pnblications of tliis general kind. 

The examples of communify resources directories just given 
are nearly all from small communities including rural districts 
and small towms. Many city and metropolitan school districts 
hav'e also issued such directories for use by their teachers. 
These publications may also give you good ideas for planning 
your own catalog. Let’s notice some of them briefly. 


CITY, TITLE OF 

DIRECTORY, AND DATE CHIEF FEATURES OF THE 

OF ISSUE DIRECTORY 

Dearborn, MicWcsn SugcesUoits for neatly 200 trip*, each de- 

Ffelef Trip IfonooooR ( 1950) scribe In temw of place, telephone number, 
adrJfest, person to contact, objective, thing* 
to see and do, observations to be made en 
route, leaching aids, traveling directions, 
etc. ^me 50 resource people are listed by 
iheCr Belds of interest. 

Des Momes, Iowa Field trips, otganiaallons, and related 

Communitjf Resoufeei (1940) apeakersare listed undermatorareas.- Health, 
Recreation, Covemuieot, Public Welfare, 
Consumer Education, Industry, Occupational 
Opportunity, Busbiess, Safety, Educalran. 
Interciiltural Relations, Religion, Practical 
and Fine Aits, and Homo Membership. In 
each area are listed those things which can 
best be utilized by ezcuriions, demoftStra* 
tions, guest speaVers, visual materials, pupJ 
participation in community activity, etc. 
AUo indicated are grade levels in which the 
resources can best be used. 


Detroit, hJichigan 
Eiploring Afetropoliian Detroit 
(1950) 


Alphabetical listing of excursion centers. 
*Dcb as Ambassador Bridge, Board of 
Health, Cticuit Court, Weather Bureau, Zoo. 


Los Angeles, California 
It’j Worth a Vuit (1949, 1950) 


Separate catalogs of school jotimeys for 
elementary and high schools are issued. Both 
Judiide mtmgs of taps, regulations, and 
procedines to be observed, and numerous 
gtound and floor plans. The elementary 
*«iool catalog also includes for every tap an 
**tended statement of activities which may 
he observed upon it. 
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cm', TITLn OF 

DinECTOnY, AN'D DATE CIirEF FEATUHES OF TIfE 

OF ISSUE DIRECTORY 

Minneapolis, Minnesota This handbooL is really a scries of bulle- 

Flcld Trip BuUciins (19-18- tins to teachers rather linn a single dircrtory 
1931) as such Most of the bulletins feature inter- 

prrtise cspLination of what will be seen on 
specified field tnps. Bulletin ^2, V’lsiting 
Wir Court), desenbes the arrangement of 
llie court room, how the jury is secured, the 
steps In a (rial, and suggestions to lisitmg 
pupiU. Dulletm #18, Como Park Zoo, in- 
cludes drawings, viiid descriptions, and fas- 
cinating tifc-stoncs of many of the animals 
to be seen there. 

New Y’ofk City For each speciGc place which may be 

Muieumi, Cihniries, Parks, iisited by School groups the bulletin gnes 
Zoos and Cardans a» T.dueo- the location, contact official’s name and tele- 
lional Resources (1942-43) phone number, the visiting hours, .and the 
educational services avadablc by arrange- 
ment. 

Tottland, Oregon Field bin opportunities are cataloged un- 

Tlie Communiii/^-Our Clou- der these neadmgs. Agncullure, Communi- 
room (1959) cation and Transportation, Education, Food, 

Forestn, Government. Health, Safety, His- 
tory. Mills and Manufacturing Pbnts, Occu- 
pations. Rccreaticm. 

St. Louis, Missouri 14sts about a hundred places for class- 

Editcotlonal Field Trip Hand- room visitation. TJiese are divided info fif- 
book leeii categories; Shops and Markets, Travel 

and Transportation, Communication, Public 
Utilities. Induslnes, Community Agencies, 
Coverument Agencies, Histoncal Points of 
Interest, Parks and Cardens, Museums. Pub- 
lic Libtanes. Banks, PubLc Welfare Agen- 
cies, Local School and School District, 
Schools. Information regarding each place 
Lsted covers ^ude-levet interest, contact 
person, address, and telephone number. 

San Dieco, California Tnps are listed under alphabetical types: 

School Excursions and Field Agriculture. Brick Companies, Historic 
Trip* (1946) Landmarks, Welfare Agencies, and the like. 

For each one this information is given: ad- 
dles, person to contact, conditions under 
which the place or group prefers to cooper- 
ate with the scAo0&, speciai inieresc centers, 
notes OT comments. Suggestions for planning 
and conducting tnps are featured. 
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Illustrative pages from sevaral community resources direc- 
tories — from both large and small school systems — are repro- 
duced on this page and the pages following. 

Who does tliese in^'enfo^ies, compiles the master files, issues 
the directories of community r«ources? Obviously these are 
group activities— class or workshop projects, teacher in-service 
education activities, committee responsibilities, administrative 
ventures. In each situation, specific procedures are needed 
which will reflect local circumstances, facilities, and personali- 
ties. Yet in nearly all communities lay people can be of im- 
mense help, especially in listing possible resource people, in 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

1. Ceramics, Pictures, Framing, China 

Drees Phone 7177 

Time — Any time 

Notice— Two >veeJcs 

2. Tincraft 

Ben Hamlin Phone 7333 

Notice— Two weela 

Will bring simple equipment and demonstrate any type of proj- 
ect in Tincraft. Children must furnish cans. Also prepared to 
talk on Plastics and their use. Will demonstrate any kind of 
Plastic Projects. Can talk at children's level — explanations clear. 

3. Weaning 

Mrs. Flegenheimet Phone 9902 Ask for Mrs. Wilder 

Prepared to talk on all types of weaving. Can explain setting up 
a loom. Will bring table loom and demonstrate. Excellent sam- 
ples. 

4. Wood^arving 

Hollander HiORe 7410 Business phone S543 

Woodcarving in relirf. Reserves right to say “No” if he has noth- 
ing to show at the time. (Prefers Jt. high and high school.) 


RESOURCE PERSONS ABE USTED IN THIS DIRECTORY 
Olympia, Washington 




ALPUADETICAL UCTINGS JM COMMUNITY 
nESOURCES DIRECTORY 
Los Angeles, Caltfonua 
aer 
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FROZEN FOODS 

A Pj-eparaMon Needed by Piyils: 

1. List tlie varieties of frozen foods on the niarVet today. 

2. Discuss with parents bow food is processed for the home 
locXer. 

3. Explain the advantages of freeing food. 

4. Stress safety and sanitation. 

B. Benefits to Be Had from the Trip: 

1. Learn (hat modem methods of preservation give us 
fresh fruits the )car round. 

2. Realize that cold os well os heal is a food presers-ative. 

3. Discover tliat science has contributed to the welfare of 
people. 

C. AclJi’ities Suggested bv the Trip; 

1. List products from home gardens that might be frozen. 

2. Visit a home frozen food locker. 

3. Prepare a frozen food in the classroom. 

4. Make a scrap book collection of frozen food advertise- 
ments. 

(1) Name of Place: Birds Eye — Snider 

Address: North 2nd Avenue and C Street. Telephone, 
9174. 

Person with whom arrangements should be made: Mr. 
Ralph Sebem. 

Grade or classes recommended: Grade 4, 5, and 6. 
Time; Beliveen 10.15 and noon, or 2:00 and 3:00 p.m. 
From April iS to September. (Notify firm at least a 
week or 10 days before intended visit.) 

Number of pupils: 10 or 15. 


SAMPLE PAGE W’lTH SUGGESTED PREPARATION AND 
FOLLOW-UP FOR FIELD TRIPS 
Yakima, Waslungton 
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Airport 
U'a)uc County 

Dcarlwm Public Scliooh 
SUGGESTION FOR A FIELD TRIP 
PLACE; Wayne CtJiinly Airport 

ADDRESS: M.112 Expn'ssxvay TELE. NO. Lo. 2-9019 

PERSON TO CONTACT: Henry- n-aVer. airport superintendent 
OBJECTIVE; To see how a large airport {$ constnicted. arranged, 
and conducted to proNide for the landing and taking oil of huge 
{teigYit and pauenger planes. 

THINGS TO SEE AND DO: Many Linds of freight and commer- 
cial pt.mes use Wayne County Airport. Vou can see how run- 
ways arc arranged and go ihrmigli tlie hangars. Co through a 
plane if one is in port for some time. Tlie group mil he taken 
through the control to"er a few at a lime. 

TEACHING AIDS; Films. An Airplane Trip. Behind the Scenes 
at the Airport 

Filmstrips: llhlortf of Air TronsportoUon, 
Airplanes at Work- 

SOME THINGS TO OBSERVE ENROUTE: Discuss the Express 
Highway. Why was the Express^vay hnilt? What is Wayne Air- 
port used for mostly? WTiat airport docs Detroit bound nassen- 

f et phines use? Write Way'ne County Airport asbng for any 
escriptive material (hey may have. 

AGE OF CHILDREN PERMITTED: Six yean and up. 
SUITABLE FOR GRADES: Fi\-e and up. 

NU.MBER IN GROUP. Not limited. Croup will be divided for 
certain departments. 

DAYS AND HOURS TO T’JSIT: Any day anti hour can be .ar- 
ranged behveen 9:30 and 4:00 — NIonday through Friday. 
TRAVELING TIME ONE WAY: 30 minutes. 

DIRECTIONS TO GET THERE: Take Expressw.iy M-112 to the 
airport on the left, near road- 

PARKING ACCOMMODATIONS: Ample in front of entrance to 
airport. 

GUIDE SERVICE: Mr. Barr wiB make arrangements for guides. 

Contact Mr. Barr a week ot more in advance. 

EATING ACCOM.MODATTONS: Restaurant available. 
ADMISSION FEE: None. 


MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION IS GIVEN 
IN THIS DIRECTORY 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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helping to plan for the comprehensive inventory, and in doing 
much of the clerical work inwlved. 

Establish a Clearing Wooje 

However modest its initia] scale, j'ou will need some sort of 
central location where you can keep your community file, and 
where you can place togetlier your books, bulletins, reports, 
clippings, exhibits and other materials relating to community 
study and service. In the beginning, such a "community cen- 
ter” mav be only one drawer in a single filing cabinet, but as 
interest develops and community contacts increase, there will 
soon be need for expansion of botl» quarters and facilities. 

Many school districts still expect the individual teacher to 
make his own contacts and arrangements for field trips, re- 
source people, student {nlervle^vs, community service and 
work experience projects, and so on. This procedure is not too 
bad as long as such community learning experiences arc infre- 
quent. One, two, or a half-dozen teachers can make independ- 
ent arrangements for occasional field work— but ten, fifty, or a 
hundred teachers cannot do so witliout conflicts with regard 
to desired dates, places, and persons. Nothing will "wear out 
the ^velcome” more quickly than to permit six different teach- 
ers from four different schools to ask a local bank, for example, 
to receive their classes within a single week. Such anarchistic 
procedure almost surely produces bad public relations. “Why 
in the world don't they get together on these requests?” the 
harassed bank official will exclaim. "We’re glad to welcome 
two or three classes a week but \ve can’t take six — so I guess 
we’ll have to refuse all requests from now on in order to be fair 
with everybody,” 

Lacking any centralized administration of the community 
resoruces program, that program wrill remain limited in effec- 
tiveness as various teachers overwork some resource people 
and centers u'hile neglecting others, as they compete for dates 
and materials and busses, as they promote community projects 
independently and even in ignorance of each other’s plans. And 
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at \%-orst, such failure to coordinate and control difiicult school- 
community relationships will discredit the whole community 
emphasis because of cunuilalivc irritations upon the commu- 
nity and recurrent fnistrations among teachers and students. 

To forestall such unhappy developments, the school system 
or district should establish regular administrative procedures 
whereby all desired community eTpcrienecs are cleared anil 
arranged by one central person. Other values of tljis plan are 
(a) convenience to busy teachers, (b) facilitation of arrange- 
ments since the community individuals or agencies can more 
readily contact a single, known, centrally located office, and 
(c) equitable use of educational resources so none are over- 
ss-orked and all are utilized wJien appropriate. The clearing 
house coordinator rnay be a full-time person in the superin- 
tendent’s office, a part-time person in the principal’s office, the 
school librarian, the curriculum director, or other suitable per- 
'Son. Tlio coordinator usually scrs'cs also .ns chairman of a stand- 
ing community resources committee which maintains the 
master file of community information, issues and revises the di- 
rectory of communitj’ resources, and schedules needed busses, 
field trips, resource person visits, and the like. 

How, specific.illy, docs sucli a clearing house operate? Let's 
illustrate in terms of a small town, that of Longi’iew, Washing- 
ton, a lumber-mill community on the Columbia River. In Long- 
view the teacher who feels that his class ^vou^d profit from a 
field trip or a resource visitor first consults his desk directory 
for leads and ideas (see ezceqpts from typical directories on 
pages 368-369). After tentatively choosing two or three possible 
field experiences, he then considls liis building’s vertical card file 
for detailed information about them. Final choice having now 
been made, he next fills out a request form similar to the ones 
shown on page 214. Tliis form he sends to his building princi- 
pal. If the principal approves the desired activity, he forivards 
the request to the Elementary Supervisor who is the clearing 
house coordinator, and makes all field reception and travel ar- 
rangements for the teachers. After the trip, the teacher encour 
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ages the children to wTite personal thank-you notes to the 
places ^'islted, and to the Suporvisor- She tlranks the cooperat- 
ing lay people, including the bus drivers. The whole program 
is coordinated by means of an 18 by 24-inch blank calendar 
in the Supervisor’s office. As trips and resource person visits are 
scheduled, they are listed on stickers and posted on the calen- 
dar. There is also a cumulative record of speakers and trips for 
the entire year so the coordinator can see at a glance which 
field trip centers are being overw'orked or underused. Thus she 
can easily safeguard good public relations. 

Essentially these same procedures are used in all school dis- 
tricts which maintain community-experience clearing houses, 
including the great metropolitan centers such as Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia. Sometimes, however, a committee rather 
than an individual operates the clearing house. This is usually 
in rural communities or very small (ovvtis when the organized 
program is just beginning to develop. In such cases the sched- 
ule of trips and transportation arrangements is arranged by 
members of the community resources committee, working with 
the superintendent’s office. Sometimes the committee on com- 
munity resources meets monthly to process the teachers’ wTit- 
ten requests for trips and resource visitors, to schedule use of 
the busses, and to make group evaluation of previously used 
community resources on the basis of teachers’ ratings received. 
Some typical evaluation forms are reproduced on pages 226-228. 

Regardless of how community experience arrangements are 
cleared, provision must be made for adequate administrative 
controls to operate under well-understood policies. It is highly 
important that all teachers as well as the community itself 
realize that educational field experiences are an integral aspect 
of effective instruction and, accordingly, are carefully au^or- 
ized, organized, and administered. General “understandings" 
and oral “agreements” about ffeld study arrangements are 
not enough; indeed, they may their very generality create 
confusion and worsen public relations. Specific, written regula- 
tions covering field experience programs should be thought- 
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fully clcvclopctl, officially adopted, and widely publicized — 
preferably by the board of education acting through vippropri- 
ate channels. 

A Beginning Will Be Welcomed by All 
All across the country- more and more schools and 
school systems are establishing organizctl, systematic 
community resource programs as integral aspects of 
their total effort tossaird improv-cd edttcation. Increas- 
ingly it is recognized that some fciml of catalog of 
educational resources in the community is essential 
for every school ns that school Ircgtns to expand its 
concept and practice of Iifc-ccntcrcd education. The 
beginning may be simple, the organization informal, 
the leadership inexperienced, yet even such leader- 
ship, organization, and beginning will be welcomed 
by all educators and lay people who arc searching for 
means through which to develop more lifelike pro- 
grams of education to meet today's needs and tomor- 
row’s demands. 


Learning Activities 

Socio-droma 

A featured spe-ikcr for American Education Wceh w.is reported 
in your last week's local nexvspapcr to have criticized the schools 
for failing to make adequate use of many community resources. As 
a result, an informal, off-the-rccord meeting of school leaders and 
interested lay people has been called to discuss the matter. Here are 
the roles: 

1. The president of the P.TA. Council 

2. Tile head of the teachers’ associatioii 

3. The curriculum coordinator 

4. The school superintendent 

Discussion Topics 

I. What are the philosophical assumptions underlying the pros and 
cons of systematically exploring the community to discover addi- 
tional educational resources? 
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2. Should school systems develop an instructional materials center 
to include community materials and information for use by all 
teachers? What materials and data should be included? 

3. Why do so many schools largely neglect the institutional and the 
psychological levels of community life? 

4. Whicli is the better approach to use in talcing inventor)' of a com- 
munity, the “informar or the “systematic’ approach? Why? 

Group Projects 

1. Plan and carry out an illustrative survey of community resources 
available to teachers in your communi^. If your community has 
already been cataloged, suggest needed additions in terms of the 
three “community levels’ described in Chapter 3. 

2. Secure from various schools samples of the field experience forms 
they use. Compare these items svifh those reproduced in this 
chapter, and suggest neededi changes in any of them. 

/ndividual >^c/tvi7rej 

1. Draw up a detailed, step*by-step plan for developing a general 
field study and service pro^am in the schools of your own home 
community, After criticism by the class, send this plan to that 
school superintendent and request his evaluation of it. 

2. E^’sluate the various kinds of control forms reproduced in this 
chapter and choose or develop those which you think will be 
most useful to you in your own teaching situation. 

S. Prepare a talk in which you spell out for a particular school sys- 
tem some ways and means of cataloging that community's edu- 
cational resources. 


Learning Materials 

Very little has been pubL'sbed In this field. A brief section called 
“Handbook on Community Resources’ by Adeline Howland and Alice 
M)'ers appeared in Communiii/ Ldoing and the Elementary School, the 
1915 )’earbook of the NEA’s Departoent of Elementaiy School Prioci- 
pages 33-3S, telling how Des Moines surveyed local resources, clas- 
sified them into eleven areas of living, and issued a handbook of findings. 
An educational resources survey in die small tou-n of Camas. Washing- 
ton, IS described by Edward C. Olsen in “Co-orinating Community 
Educational Services,’ in the Annob of the American Academy of Fohti- 
cal and Social Science for September 1W9. “Developing a community 
Resources File’ in Manhassel. New York, is reported by Arthur E. 
llimalainen in The itodem Community School, edited by Edward C. 
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Oton (Annlclon-Ccnturj-Crall!, 1033). Ff/lJ "’.i-^'rZZn 

by lie Mcltopolilra Sciio..) Stnily Cooncil (Mjcmill.in, lO.il ) tepto. 
dices lie canls used In n Long Island icsouici- person 10001110^ s' s'™- 
The plan ot Crosse Polnle. Miclilgan. lor siirvejing ond calalog.ng ns 
Iman rcsonmn is brieBy desetibed in Ibc Anllo.wil 
.lion Joo™I ot Oclnlrcr 1932 by Vernon Illels nnder ihe 
Buleler. lire Baler. Ore Candleslick-maler. Speeine ‘“P"'”" f'"'- 
Ine onl ol Portland, Oregon's experience mill ““"’r'p'™'"? 
lional Malertals Cenler are offered bv 

Brcmliee, Seplember. 1933, -Prorfsle Ibe Ti»b bol Dent rorgel Ihe 
Teaclet,- Mote detailed ptoeedom rn Ibis sslinle P"''""’'','' 

Imed in Brplnring lie El.tlmnn.enl (1913). a publeal.on oi the New 
York State Education Departtnent. 



CHAPTER 14 


Facing Administrative Problems 


It is one thing to educate students by having them quietly 
read prescribed textbooks at designated times within specified 
classroom walls; it is quite another matter if those students are 
to travel about the actual community in search of education 
through firsthand experiences. Such ventures immediately raise 
difficult administrative problems, among which are scheduling, 
transportation, expenses, and liability. Under traditional school 
conditions, these problems either hardly exist at all, or have 
long since been roughly defined and settled through official reg- 
ulation. But when extensive community study and participa- 
tion is undertaken, all of these matters become pressingly sig- 
nificant to teachers, students, and administrators alike. That is 
why these four major problems need to be square!}’ faced 
before any field study program is authorized by the school or 
undertaken by any class. 

What about Scheduling? 

The first problem confronting the teacher who attempts ac- 
tive community study (and the excuse given most often by 
teachers wishing to evade it!) is die school schedule. As ordi- 
narily planned, the schedule of classes is designed to make 
maximal use of classrooms and teadiing staff. The use of time 
for field study, or even for use of radio, motion pictures, and 
'This chapter is by Juuan C. AunacH. 
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Other such resources, has generally been of little concern in 
most schools. Although community study in some form is possi- 
ble within the limitations of any conventional school sched- 
ule, the interested teacher should be aware of desirable admin- 
istrative changes which might enliance its possibilities. 

The Unplanned Schedule 

Suppose we first consider the schedule which is unplanned 
from the viewpoint of lifc-ccntcrcd education, although thor- 
oughly planned from the boolc-ccntcrcd point of %’iew. Under 
such traditional scheduling, the teacher has classes scattered 
through the school day without regard to needs for visits out- 
side the school. There will be little difficulty in arranging inter- 
vicftvs or excursions winch do not involve more than one school 
period, and no hindrance to the utilization of documentary 
materials, audio-\1sual aids, and resource persons in the class- 
room. There will be difficulty, however, in arranging field trips 
to last more tlun one class period. 

Longer excursions can be planned, however, even within 
such traditional class schedules. The easier arrangement is to 
have trips lasting more than one class period scheduled for late 
afternoons and Saturdays. In such cases conliicts may occur 
with out-of-school activities of some pupils, but these are usu- 
ally easier to readjust than are rigid school schedules them- 
selves. 

Many schools will allow classes to leave for several consecu- 
tive periods, even when oilier classes must be missed by some 
students. Frequently an administrator will permit trips to be 
scheduled upon a central office chart, and from this informa- 
tion, will send notice to all teachers listing students to be ab- 
sent, the periods for which they are excused, and requesting 
for these pupils tlie privilege of “make-up" work. The teacher 
wishing such special privfleges for his students will ordinarily 
include liis own class period among those utilized. He will also 
be MiUcitows fox the feelings of ^bei teachers, especially of 
those who have previously demonstrated little enthusiasm for 
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what he is ti)-ing to do. It will help to have students arrange in 
ad\'ance for making up tlie uwk to be missed, and to assume 
personal responsibility’ for seeing that this is done. Notes of 
appreciation to the cooperating teachers after the event will 
never be amiss. 

In the unplanned schedule there may be only limited oppor- 
tunits' for effectis’e field study. There ivil) be no time barriers, 
however, to the use of conununi^' documents and Nisual aids 
such as reports of governmental and service agencies, speci- 
mens and models, b^ks and periodicals, photograplis and pic- 
tures of the community “then” and “now,” and the raw data 
gathered by students as a part of their out-of-class obsers'a- 
tions. 

The Portiafiy Planned Scftedufe 

Between such an unplanned schedule and one consciously 
designed for eflectii’e life-centered education lies an interme- 
diate stage. This stage, for want of a better term, might be 
called a partially planned school schedule. In it some pro\’i- 
sions for cmricular enrichment and lienee for field study are 
made, e\’en tliough a fairly rigid class scheduling program is 
maintained. To illustrate; teachers are encouraged to eichange 
rooms in order to utilize special equipment; study periods may 
be used for special purposes in or outside of the school build- 
ing; classes meeting during the same period may work upon 
common projects of mutual interest; interschool visitation may 
be permilted- 

In most American schools, only a fesv classrooms are 
equipped to utilize films, sUdes, recordings, and radio pro- 
grams. If such classrooms are temporarily unoccupied, or if the 
teachers using them for odjer purposes Mail exchange rooms, 
these media for community study may be more widely used. 
Sometimes dark rooms for photographic xv-ork may be made 
ax’ailable to non-science classes wishing to use their facilities. 
Laboratories are frequently opened for experiments or research 
studies when not in use by sdence or technical classes. It is 
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often possible for several classes meeting in one period to join 
for studies of consumer needs, social agencies, family welfare, 
human relations, and similar community problems which may 
properly be approached from the standpoints of various sub- 
ject Gelds. Joint asscmbh'es may be held by several classes to 
hear a speaker or to see an exluhit or a Glm. 

In such schools, it is likely that study periods may be utilized 
for work on joint projects or for special studies outside of 
school. Thus, if the members of a given class have a good dis- 
tribution of study hall time, they may Gnd it possible to make 
a complete survey throughout the daytime hours. 

Some school schedules are suitably arranged for teachers 
who wish to make occasional trips. In such cases, there is usu- 
ally no general change in the total schedule, but special adjust- 
ments are made. Example: in one school the teachers desiring 
opportunity for excursion ttwh were assigned classes and free 
periods alternating at the beginning and end of the school day. 
It ^\’as thus possible for tlicsc teachers to take a morning trip 
which could include a short time before the opening of school, 
the homeroom period, and the two following class periods 
without affecting their otlicr classes. Tliis plan might affect one 
other class taken by the pupils, but this constitute a minimum 
of schedule disturbance in view of the total time thus made 
available for field work. It was also possible to arrange joint 
excursions witli other classes whose teachers had similar sched- 
ules. 

Another plan is to limit formal examinations perhaps to the 
fifth, tenth, fifteenth and final weeks of the semester, and to 
allow excursions during other weeks. Such an arrangement pre- 
vents the necessity of giving special “make-up” e.taminations 
for a few students, one of the major sources of irritation among 
affected teachers. 

Sometimes students are placed in permanent groups whose 
personnel remain together for several of tlieir school subjects. 
Where hvo or three such subjects are scheduled at successive 
hours, it is possible to arrange a trip which is the joint project 
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of the several instructors concerned %vith the group. Sample: 
the biology and tlie social studies teachers could arrange for 
the class to visit a local meat packing plant during their two 
class periods, and to utilize relevant findings in both subject 
fields. If these class hours ate separated by assembly or lunch 
periods, the consecutive time available would be proportion- 
ately lengthened. 

The Fully Planned Schedule 

Here and there is a school whose time sehedale is planned to 
meet student needs in flexible fashion, rather than to maintain 
a permanent system of time allotments for various subject 
fields. In such schools, vital education is considered more im- 
portant than is habitual routine and the schedule, accordingly, 
is Organized to permit the broadest possible pupil experiences 
with many activities and many persons. An activity program 
and block-scheduling of classes are the chief methods used to 
promote such vital education, whether it be of the older child- 
centered or the present life-centered type. 

Block scheduling is used in both junior and senior high 
schools, as well as in some colleges. Arising out of the need for 
reducing the number of students facing the teacher at any one 
time, it has proved valuable for group work of all kinds, in- 
cluding community activities by pupils and teachers. In the 
junior high school, it is not unusual to have pupils assigned to 
a “core” teacher for three hours of class time in which are in- 
cluded the “subjects” of English, social studies, and mathe- 
matics or general science. In the senior high school, American 
history and American literature classes are often taught by the 
same teacher during two consecutive class periods. It is often 
possible to schedule a study period for such a group either 
before or after their “integration’* dass, thus providing an en- 
tire morning or afternoon for dass trips or other field activities. 

Anotlier arrangement of somewhat similar nature is to sched- 
ule both science and social studies as double period laboratory 
courses, with the same students assigned to both courses. Such 
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arrangements may as easily be made for other subject fields, 
and with the same result so far as providing consecutive hours 
for field w'orlc activities is concerned. 

\Vl)atever the form of block-sclieduling used, the plan elimi- 
nates schedule conflicts with other subjects and other teachers. 
The one teacher is solely responsible for the utilization of the 
time assigned to his student group, and in this extended period 
can make excellent use of most of the community techniques 
described in Part III. In addition, joint assemblies, recreation, 
excursions, and other such activities may easily be arranged 
witli other teachers in parallel blocks. 

If block scheduling is not used, it is still possible to carry on 
a variety of activities which cut across time lines, providing the 
school operates on one of the several group study plans. The 
Dalton and Winnetka Plans permit Individual study and group 
work to be so arranged that contracts or projects can be com- 
pleted on a fle.xiblc time schedule. Arrangements by the teach- 
ers in conference could provide for almost any type of com- 
munity study and participation. TIjc Morrisonian Plan can be 
adapted to permit a wealth of community activities during the 
assimilation periods. 

How Shall We Trovel? 

A second administrative difficulty is that of transportation. 
To be sure, resource people will usually drive their own cars or 
use public transport facilities; so also will individual students 
and small committees going into the community. But when 
entire classes take excursions or engage in extended field study, 
they may find that transportation becomes a real problem re- 
quiring special consideration. Let us therefore suggest what 
may be done in this connection. 

The School Bus 

Schools which own one or more busses and have a licensed 
driver can arrange transportation that is both convenient and 
inexpensive. If the available bus is used primarily to transport 
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students to and from the sdiool, the excursions will have to be 
scheduled with this necessity in mind; that is, the field study 
class will be unable to leave the school until the bus has dis- 
charged its morning load, and roust return in time for the after- 
noon dismissal. But if a bus is assigned specifically for field trip 
purposes, then its use may be planned just as needed for most 
effectj%’e results. 

m either case, some center for traffic control should be es- 
tablished. This will probably be located in the superintendents 
affice or in that of the clearing house coordinator. Here should 
be kept a master list of bus assignments for the information of 
the office, the driver, and the teachers and student committees. 
Other information to be recorded at the same time should in- 
clude: 

Name or number of the class 
Name of fvrson in charge 
Number of students involved 
Outline of Uip itinerary 
Starting and retundog times 

After transportation arrangements have been completed, the 
class group should be notified, the place of meeting posted, 
and the starting time noted. Before boarding the bus, the ac- 
cepted rules for behavior on trips should be summarized and 
stressed as needed. 

Public Carrier 

When no school bus is available, transportation may have to 
be by public carrier. If distances are short and transfers few, 
the subway, suburban train, bus or trolley car may be used. In 
such cases, the trip itself should be chosen with due regard for 
the ai’ailability and convenience of the transportation facili- 
ties. Except in special cases such as Nature hikes, walking 
should be limited to a few blocks. If the group numbers more 
than a dozen, it will usually be wise to coramtmicale in ad- 
vance with the transportation officials in order that they may 
plan for the increased load. Should the number desiring trans- 
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portation approximale the nonnal capacity of a bos or street- 
car, a special vehicle may often be arranged without extra cost. 
Under this airangemcnt, howc\’er, the regular franchised route 
must be followed. 

Should tim schedule or the route of the regular carrier be in- 
convenient, the group might well consider hiring a special bus. 
For relatively short distances In tlie city, where temporary’ 
crowding is not too inconvenient, several taxicabs can often be 
utilized to good advantage. 

In the case of an extended study tour over a considerable 
distance, the class group will need to choose carefully among 
the various available forms of transportation: train, bus, boat, 
or plane. Considerations of time, expense, distance, and objec- 
tives of the trip will obviously determine the decision. Wiat- 
ever the means chosen, it will often be possible to secure 
special accommodations for a sizable group: a special bus, a 
separate coach or Pullman car on the train, a section of n 
boat or ship, an entire plane. Obviously, it is essential to make 
travel arrangements well In advance, particularly if such spe- 
cial accommodations are desired. 

individual Transporfafion 

For many trips, even some of extended duration, bicj'cle 
transportation may be desirable. TVhile comparatively slow, 
travel by bicycle possesses great Bexibility of itinerary, and also 
permits travel costs to be kept at an absolute minimum. It 
offers healthful exercise, recreation, and desirable social stimu- 
lation, particularly if youth hostels are utilized by the party for 
overnight accommodations on longer trips. 

Private automobiles are convenient to use for group travel, 
and possess the further advantage that they do not make the 
group as conspicuous to the general public as does the use of 
bus transportation. Only es^erienced and fully competent 
adult drivers should be permitted, however, and no cai should 
be accepted wfiich carries less tfian S100,000/!$300,000 public 
liability insurance. If this amount is not carried by the owner 
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of the private car desired for school use, the school should re- 
quest that such insurance be purchased at its own expense for 
the period of time necessary. Unless adequate liability insur- 
ance is carried, the legal risk of utilizing private automobiles 
is too great for both driver and teacher. And in any case, it is 
well never to use student drivers who are not of legal age; 
while they may be quite capable, any accident regardless of 
cause might bring upon the teacher and the school a charge of 
negligence that would be difficult to answer. 

Who Will Pay the Expenses? 

In most school systems, public funds are available for class- 
room instruction, for some documentary materials, visual and 
auditory aids, and for mimeographing or duplicating, as well 
as for limited postage and telephone calls. It is not yet common 
practice, however, to finance in similar fashion the school use 
of resource people, field interviews, excursions, surveys, ex- 
tended field studies, camping, work experiences, or community 
service projects, Yet all of these vital educational approaches 
to the community involve some expense, and in this factor 
lies the third important obstacle confronting the community- 
minded teacher and class. 

Free and Inexpensive Moferials 
The teacher who plans a community study program should 
thoroughly canvas all agencies and activities which might aid 
the program with little or no expense to the school. Some sug- 
gestions: state and local governments %vill usually supply offi- 
cial publications to schools without charge, as will numerous 
business corporations, advertising concerns, propaganda agen- 
cies, national committees or organizations, and the like. Sena- 
tors and Representatives can often send United States gov- 
ernment publications free. University libraries and research 
centers are generally open to interested students. The United 
States Office of Education and the National Education Associ- 
ation can both provide many helpful materials, either as gifts 
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or on a loan basis. Most resource people will gladly come to 
the school at their own expense, and many worthwhile field 
acti\’itics maj’ in\'olvc only the cost of carfare. 

Slate universities and stale Departments of Education will 
loan motion picture films, still pictures, filmstrips, and record- 
ings for only postage costs; so will manj' federal government 
bureaus and large business OTgani2ations. If the school has no 
projector, one may probably be borrowed from a local resident 
or organization. Students arc usually pleased to bring from 
homo a portable radio or record player if one is needed for tem- 
porary class use. 

Valuable as such materials and scr\’iccs may be, they are not 
always adequate for a saiisfactor)' program of community 
study and participation. If a social research map is to be shown 
to the city council, for example, the students may prefer 
printed map symbols to homemade ones. Mariy films are not 
available except on a modest rental basis or throitgh pttrchasc. 
If speakers come from a distance or have to stay in town over- 
night, it is Only fair to pay their expenses. Excursions and the 
like usually involve some extra expenses for transportation, and 
perhaps for food, lodging, and entrance fees. IIow, then, can 
this needed extra financing be arranged? Three policies are 
commonly followed to provide such funds. We shall examine 
the practices and merits of each. 

fndiyicf(.iaf Financing 

Among these three policies the least desirable is that of indi- 
vidual financing. Generally speaking, this policy should not be 
followed, although there may be some exceptions to the rule. 
If students are engaged in hobbies for which they habitually 
provide their oum finances, the school might well utilize their 
interests and materials. For instance, pupils who make or col- 
lect photographs, pictures, books, and maps might bring them 
into the class for group study. Likewise, students who own mo- 
tion picture equipment or belong to photography clubs might 
properly be encouraged to center their recreational activities 
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upon community themes. Care must always be taken, however, 
not to exploit these students in the process. 

Another exception would involve trips which are planned for 
vacation periods, or which could be enjoyed by only one or a 
few persons Example: a teacher spends his vacation with some 
of the boys from his classes; they combine a camping trip with 
excursions to histone sites. Or a few students may pay all or 
part of their ohti expenses as school representatives at a na- 
tional conference in a distant city. It is naturally preferable for 
the school to pay all such expenses as these, but it would he 
unfortunate if interested students, willing to finance them- 
selves, were not allowed to be delegates simply because the 
school could not pay their way. Thus, students who take a 
camping trip during vacation, or who attend a conference dur- 
ing the school year, might well find their experiences the center 
of a class project, even though they paid their oivn expenses 
throughout. 

It may also be reasonable for students to pay their own way 
on general class trips, service projects, work experience, and 
the like providing that such expenses are low in relation to 
their economic status as individuals, and providing further that 
such expenditures are planned and announced well in advance. 
College students, for example, can usually pay proportionately 
more for personal field activities than can high school students, 
wliile the latter are probably better able to finance such ex- 
periences than are elementary school pupils. 

The real objection to individual financing, however, is that 
it is basically undemocratic. Any activity planned for a whole 
class should be freely available to every member of that class. 
Some students in almost every class find it very hard or even 
impossible to pay extra expenses for field activities. Teachers 
sometimes try to meet fliis problem by Iiaving a special fund, 
supplied by the Parent-Teadier Association or by a service 
club, from which the cost for needy students may be defrayed. 
Although the motive is commendable, the result is unfortunate. 
In such schools, a needy pupil will seek to protect his pride by 
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giving ever)' reason except llie true one for not participating in 
the group project, or lie may manage to pay bis sliare at the 
cost of tremendous personal or family sacrifice. 

Group Financing 

A somc^vhat hotter although still unsatisfactory policy is that 
of group financing. Under this arrangement, the field activity 
in question is conceived of as a class project which should 
therefore be planned and financed by the class as a whole, 
rather than by its members as Individuals. The financial re- 
sponsibility is thus assumed by the entire group for the entire 
group, and all members share in carrying it, each according to 
his ability and each in the serxicc of all. 

a class field activity Is planned under this policy, the 
class convenes as a ways and means committee to consider the 
cost, ways of keeping it dowm, and metliods of raising money. 
In considering costs, all possible comers xvill bo cut, u'ithin the 
limits of safety and adequate service. Fund-raising campaigns, 
whatever their nature, should always be planned with due re- 
gard for tlie ethics of good citizenship. 

In some schools, the “kitty” is begun by having each student 
make such contribution as he is able. If this is done, it is im- 
portant that each contribution be made directly to tlie teacher, 
that it be unquestioned, and that the amount given be kept 
absolutely confidential. Most teachers prefer that there be no 
such individual payments for tlie reasons outlined in the pre- 
vious section. 

Much better practice is to divide the class into teams which 
compete in raising funds through group activities. Possibilities: 
one team might conduct a candy sale, anotlier present a dra- 
matic performance, another wash cars or baby-sit, and all turn 
in the proceeds for class use. In one school, a parking lot is 
maintained, manned by students during after-school hours and 
on week-ends. In otlier schools, a sum of money (ten cents to 
a dollar) is invested by each student, and he who makes the 
greatest return on the investment receives recognition and a 
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small prize. ^Vhatever monej'-raising means are used, begging 
ought not to be condoned. Raffles are obviously in this cate- 

gory. 

School Financing 

In a few but steadily increasing number of schools there is 
now official recognition of the changes which have occurred in 
educational philosophy and method in recent years. Not so 
very long ago, most schools considered instructional and main- 
tenance costs as about the only legitimate charges against the 
school budget. But today free textbooks and writing materials 
are provided in a number of states, while in many communi- 
ties, \'isual and auditory eqrupment and aids are considered a 
proper cost of modem sdiool education. Sometimes such 
equipment and materials are paid for by Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations until school boards become willing to assume tlie ex- 
pense. In all schools which have achieved this broader vision 
of educational method, it is common to find that the school will 
assume also the major expenses of community studies, includ- 
ing excursions, surveys, extended field study, service projects, 
work experiences, and school camping. 

Teachers Xn such forward-looking schools will do well to 
plan for probable field acliwties well in adv’ance, and to dis- 
cuss their financial aspects wiili the principal, superintendent, 
or finance officer at the beginning of the school term. Then 
plans can be made to finance the projected program through 
appropriate measures. Such costs can be budgeted and an allot- 
ment provided, or they can be assigned to existing budgets. 
Funds for visual and auditory aids may be earmarked for com- 
munity study materials, subsidies may be granted to the 
physics class or the photography club to cover community 
projects, extra funds may be included in provisions for public 
relations, speakers may be provided by the teachers’ institute 
fund or the general assembly fund, and documentary materials 
may be provided by increased appropriations to tlie school 
library or the classroom library. 
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Tlic school may easily provide for excursions and other field 
activities if their major cost is that of transportation. If the 
district owns a school hiis or a fleet of busses, it is relatively 
easy to arrange a schedule of trips which will utilize these facil- 
ities during their free hours. One or more busses may even be 
reserved solely for such trips, as is sometimes done for athletic 
and musical activities. Some schools engage public carrier 
busses on a contract basis, and are willing to assume extra 
transportation cost in order to provide for desired excursions. 
Under these circumstances, school trips are not nearly as ex- 
pensive as when special arrangements have to be made sepa- 
rately for each occasion. 

The obvious advantage of scliool financing is that it assumes 
the educational values of an organized community program, 
and makes those values freely available to all interested stu- 
dents and teachers as a matter of course and right. With these 
educational and social adv’antagcs comes a financial one, since 
the cost of these extended school services will be at a wholesale 
rather than a retail rate. Tlius, in the long view, the actual cost 
to the students and their parents is less, while at the same time 
they enjoy the benefits of an enriched and vitalized school pro- 
gram. 

Is There Danger of Domage Suits for Accidents? 

Legal liability on the part of teachers and school boards is 
not confined to the field of community study and participation. 
Liability exists in the case of all sch(X)I activities, whether in 
the classroom or laboratory, on the playground or athletic field, 
or in the community outside. In most states, liability is based 
upon the rules of common law, and these rules might be sum- 
marized thus; 

• All persons are liable for their own negligence, and 

• A governmental division or subdivision cannot be sued for neg- 
ligence in the performance of established governmental duties. 

A few states have modified these rufes by statute, and some 
others have changed them bj.' judicial decision. It is not possi- 
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ble to say generally what is the law because that is specific to 
each state. Only the general lines of legal liability may be in- 
dicated here; reference to the school law or the Education 
Department of one’s own state should always be made by in- 
terested teachers and administrators. 

The Teacher's Liability 

In all states, teachers are legally liable for their negligent 
acts, just as are all adults generally. It is true that tliere are 
fewer opportunities for tlie operation of negligence within 
the classroom than in the shops, on the gridiron, or in the com- 
munity. Yet even the stay-at-homes run risks unless care is 
taken during the use of motion-picture projectors, special 
equipment, and daring the dismissal of the class. Some greater 
risks are run when students are taken on excursions and when 
they are in the presence of natural hazards and moving ma- 
chinery. But so long as the teacher acts as a prudent person, 
exercising as much care as a parent would, he cannot be held 
for negligence in tlie event of an accident. 

The occurrence of an acident, in itself, is not proof of negli- 
gence. Tlie fact of negligence could not be established until it 
was proved that the teacher exercised less care than he should 
have done as a reasonably prudent person in those particular 
circumstances, and tliat he should have anticipated the acci- 
dent, but did not do so — neither of which is easily proved be- 
fore a court of law. Since Ihe teacher is acting with a parent’s 
responsibility (in locus parentis), he must be more diligent 
than an ordinary bystander would be, even to the extent of 
protecting the child from his own acts of negligence. But, 
having exercised this degree of care, the teacher is not liable 
for accidents which involve students under his supervision. 

Even where the negligence of tlie teacher can be proved, 
there are still some defenses which might be offered. Unless the 
negligent act of the teacher is an important factor in causing 
the injur)', there is no liability. If the negligence of the student 
is greater than that of the teacher, the latter may sometimes 
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not be held liable. Where the parent consents to the presence 
of the child in specific situations, the ordinary risks inherent in 
that activity are thereby acknowledged and assumed by the 
student and the parent. 

In most states, teachers may not be reimbursed for damages 
which they maj’ be forced to pay. New York and New Jersej', 
howe\ er, have changed this law so as to guarantee rather than 
prohibit reimbursement to llieir teachers. Such statutes are 
generally referred to as “save harmless statutes.” In regard to 
the Neu' Jersey law, Silvcstris points out: 

“The 'save harmless’ statute .... New Jersey Revised Statutes 18:5- 
50.3, expressly covers ‘negligence or other act resulting in accidental 
bodily injury to any person within or without the school building.’ Yet, 
this Is a qualified prosasion since the following language of tlic statute 
requires that 'such teaelier or incmber of the supervisory or administra- 
tivo staff nt the time of the accident or iniury was acting in the discharge 
of his duties witiiin the scope of his employment and/or under the dircc- 
don of said board of education.’ This part of the statute, by the very 
language used, narrows the protection afforded to Uie teacher to n situ- 
ation where he is acting witnm the scope of his emplo^ent as well as 
under the direction or with the pennissron of the board of edueah'on.’’t 

The School Disfr/ef's tlobih'fy 

In the absence of a body of judicial decisions relating to ex- 
cursions and other school trips, it is impossible to speak ^vith 
certainty concerning tlie liability of school districts in tliis re- 
gard. In general, the common law rule already cited applies; 
this has been well summarized by Punke: 

"The weight of authority holds the district not liable for injury to a 
child in connection wth school-bus transportation, unless a statute spe- 
cifically provides for liability. The doctrine here, in brief, is that 'neg- 
ligence cannot be imputed to the sovereign, and for this reason, in the 
absence of a statute, no private action for tort can be maintained against 
the state.’ Hence, suit may not be brought against agencies performing 
governmental functions, and therefore exercising sovereignty wnthin a 
limited sphere. Although functions necessary for maintaining schools are 
in general considered governmental functions, a question may arise con- 
cerning the specific aspects of a school program. In determining whether 

' Francis N. Silvestris, Legal principles Underlying New Jersey Educational 
Law. no. 152-153. Unpublished doctor's thesis. New York University, 1951. 
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a particular activity is governmental or proprietary, an Oregon court re- 
cently said. ‘The underhang lest is whether the act is for the common 
good of all without the element of special corporate benefit or pecuniary 
profit.’ ” * 

This doctrine of nonliability on the part of the school district 
has been recognized by statute in the states of New York and 
Washington, and should doubtless be accepted in similar 
manner by other states in the future. 

Profecfing Teacher and Disfricf from LiabilHy 

In all school situations, teachers and administrators must be 
sensitive to their responsibility to exercise great care. All school 
work, and especially all occasions for leaving the supervision 
and routine of the school grounds, should be planned with full 
regard for all physical hazards and safeguards. All possible 
dangers should be investigated. Areas of special hazard, such 
as tralBc, machinery, excavations, and bodies of water should 
be prepared against well In advance. Thorough group discus- 
sion of such dangers, together with the development of a sound 
personal safety program and code, is always desirable, even 
with adults, under many circumstances. 

Particular vigilance must be maintained when selecting 
travel facilities. Only reputable companies should be con- 
sidered, and always the teacher or other school official should 
investigate the matter of insurance. In no case should student- 
driven automobiles be used, and considerable reserve should 
be maintained in the utilization of any private cars whatever. 

In every case where students are to leave the school grounds, 
the parents should Erst be informed and their written per- 
mission obtained for the trip. Often a courteous letter from the 
school to each student’s parents may serve the double purpose 
of securing consent and of informing the parents of the gen- 
eral excursion program. A useful letter of this type is repro- 
duced on the following page. 

K. fai ^prjr in Schodl-'bus Transport3Uoo." 

Amencan School Board Joumot, Septento 1940, pp. 38 B. 
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their possible legal significance, all parental consent slips 
should be preserved for some time. 

As furtlicr protection for both parties, the teacher should 
keep his principal or other administrative official fully in- 
formed regarding his plans for student activities off the school 
grounds. Such advance consultation Ls itself presumptive evi- 
dence of prudence, and to that extent a negation of negligence. 

In states having the “save harmless" statutes mentioned 
above, Silveslris offers these suggestions: 

“As long as the statute makes provision for protection of the teaclier and 
other school authorities for acts taking place \vithin or without the school 
building* and actions ‘in the discharge of his duties within the scope of 
his employment and/or under the direction of said board of education’ 
a safer method for the protection of all concerned may be provided. 

“In this respect, the best administrative procedure is to obtain some 
form of permission from the parent or guardian of each child in connec- 
tion witn such activity; this will furnish some evidence, at least, of 
parental knowledge and permission for the child to encage in the activ- 
ity. But, more important than that is to have the school board adopt 
some nsoUition or official policy tvhich establishes the activity as a re^- 
lar part of the school program. In this manner, the teacher will be af- 
ford^ protectfon under the provisions of tlie statute.” • 

Crux of the Motter 

^Vhen all is said and done, these problems of legal 
liability, transportation, scheduling, and finance are 
relatively minor in significance. The school tltat really 
wants to develop a more effective program through 
community study and directed participation will have 
little difficulty with administrative details. What is 
all-important is the willingness of administrators and 
teachers to experiment together, even at the cost of a 
clianged routine. 

Learning Activities 

Socio-drama 

Let your class be a meeting of the Board of Education to which 
the school superintendent is recommending a greatly expanded 
* Silvestris, op. rtl., p. 154. 
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communit)’ experience program. Have individual school board 

members react in terms of these major roles: 

1. The lawv'er who is concerned about legal liabilil)’ by the district 

2. The large property owner who is alvva^’s trving to reduce taxes 

3. The homemaker who believes that children should be under 
classroom control at all times 

4. The business man who believes in learning by experience 

5. The Board president who is most concerned about better pub- 
lic relations. 

Discussion Topics 

1. Uhat, prach'cally, can be done about the problem of scheduling 
students for field experiences when thev' are involved in a de- 
partmentalized academic program? 

2. How should the administrator answer the irate parent who com- 
plains that his child is spending too much time in community 
study and not enough with his books? 

3. Vl’hat part might committees of teachers ha\ e in developing new 
policies for field «.rperiences under school jurisdiction? 

Group Acfiviiies 

1. Develop a simple questionnaire which can be sent by each class 
member to his ovvn school superintendent. This should request 
information about local policies concerning scheduling, transpor-’ 
tation, and cost Then have a cominittee surtunarize the retiuns 
in chart form. 

2. Poll the class to find out how field study costs were covered in 
their elementar)-- and secondaiy-school experience. Evaluate the 
methods found. 

3. In some communities the P.T.A, helps in the community’ study 
program of the school. Write to your home P.T.A. president to 
find out what assistance they gi^-e. Have a committee tabulate 
findings on the basis of which the whole class can discuss possi- 
ble improvements. Send that presid^t a copy of the class recom- 
mendations. 

/ndi'vidua/ Projects 

1 . Investigate your state laws and state department of education 
rulings regarding the use of sdiool busses for field trips and for 
extended study tours, as well as for athletic and music events. 
Ask also for the Department’s analysis of legal liability for acci- 
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dents to students engaged in field study activities under school 
supen’ision. 

2. Local school boards often require additional safeguards in the 
use of school busses. Write to the superintendents of several rep- 
resentative school systems to ascertain local policies, and the 
reasons for them. 

3. Find out from a liability’ insurance man the cost of raising pri- 
vate auto public liability insurance up to a $100,000-300,000 
minimum. 


Learning Materials 

Scheduling and general adminiflralion of ihtdies of (ho community 
are described in Margaret Kixmman's pamphlet t//i/ising the Local 
Eni.'tronmcnt (Hinds, Hayden, Eldredge, 1948). Other helpful accounts 
are found in Miller R. CoUings' article “Exploring Your Communily: A 
Direct Experience Study" in the Journal of Educational Research of 
November 1950, in Arthur Katona’s “UiKlcrgraduate Social Service and 
Research in Uie Community" in Social Education, May 1949, and in 
Alan P. Mesvha’s “MaVdng Use of the Community," Social Education, 
January 1952. 

On the question of legal liability, you should look up your ou-n state's 
laws affecting field trips. Sec also flarry N. Rosenfield's Liabdltij for 
School Acciaents (Harpers, 1940) and Harold H. Punke's Law and 
LiahllHij In Pupil Transportation (University of Chicago, 1943), both of 
which are reasonably complete. An excellent reference book with a fine 
section on liability is Robert R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort's Tlio Law 
and Public Education (Chicago: Foundation Press, 1941). Recent court 
decisions are summarized by Madaline Remmlcin in "Accidents Will 
Happen" in Nations Schoob of December 1948, and in Francis N. Sil- 
vestris’ Legal Principles Underlying New Jersey Educational Law, an 
unpublishra doctoral thesis available through interlibrary loan from New 
York University. Allan Grelle's The Slaiutory Basis for Conducting Field 
Trip (Excursion or Journey) jn the United States and the Teacher Liabil- 
ity for Accidents Ensuing (Ball State Teachers College, Munde, Indi- 
ana) summarized in 1950 tbe statutes of the 48 states, and the states’ 
legal interpretations of the teacher’s liability. 

“Using Community Service Agencies," K. J. Rehage and W. R. Sincock, 
states specfic items in the Fhdadelphia Public Schools’ Policy for the 
Use of Services of Community Agendes in School Instruction. Ele- 
mentary Schools Journal 54:13^6; November 1953. 
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Sometimes we must wonder If we adults of today have 
tlie quality of imagination to brief our young people for 
the kind of world in which they have to carve out their 
destinies. We are the last earth-bound generation; they are 
tlie first air-borne generation. They so desperately need 
wise guidance — and we are so devoted to our traditional 
modes of thought, to our petty academic prejudices, to our 
compartmentalized vision of their needs. Who are we to 
help guide these young people through the second half of 
the twentieth cenlurj’, into this Nuclear Age that must yet 
prove so wondrous or so tragic? Yet guide them we must, in 
the best light we can find, for that is our responsibility and 
likewise our opportunity. We are their teachers, their par- 
ents, their clergymen, their employers, their welfare guard- 
ians — and their education is in our hands. What resources, 
then, have we, all of us togetlier, for developing youth and 
adult education that is at once realistic for this age, demo- 
cratic in method, and effective in results? 

Chapters in This Section 

15. School a Community Center 

16. Lay Fartidpation 
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DEMOCRACY'S GREATEST GIFT 
-THE PUBUC SCHOOL 

“The next time you pass a public school 
pause a moment to think \vl)at that 
school means to humanity. Recall the 
long dark centuries when the masses 
were kept in ignorance — when greed and 
oppression ruled tlie world with an iron 
hand. From the very beginning of man's 
struggle for knowledge, self-respect, and 
the recognition of his inalienable riglits, 
the school has been his greatest ally. We 
refer to the scliool as ‘common’ because 
it belongs to us all. It is otirselves \vork- 
log together to meet a universal need. 
But it is a most uncommon institution. 
It is relatively new. It is democracy’s 
greatest gift to civilization. Throughout 
the world, among upward struggling 
peoples, wherever parents share in the 
aspirations of their children, the Ameri- 
can common school Is being copied. Let 
us keep our public schools strong and 
free,” 


The Public School 

From an Annual Report of the Protrsion to the Public by the Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Association of the Uruled Slates. 




CHAPTER 15 


The School Q Community Center 


Terhaps the most glorifietl and romantic institution in America's 
rural history is the Little Rftl_Scliool Iloitse. Yet its teachers were 
untrained and poorly paid. Tlieir tenure was short, often lastine 
only through one of the three terms in the school year. Though 
aided by that noble persuader— the hick'ry slick— more often than 
not the 'teacher* failed to last out the winter term when the older 
boys and girls arrived, after the liars’ests, to Icam their leadin’, 
writJn’, and 'Wlhmetic. 

*Tnily, the Little Red School House docs not owe its present 
exalted position in the minds of older American citizens to its excel- 
lence as a school for children. Not only were its teachers without 
skills as teachers, but the frugal society they served denied them 
many of the books and m.iferials necessary for learning. Such ma- 
terials as were available were frequently unsuited to the interests, 
needs, or capacities of the children. 

“Yet reverence for the Little Red School House is more than mere 
nostalgia — its historical position derives from another of its func- 
tions, TIjc Little Red School House was the center of all activities 
of the little community it serv'cd. It was America’s first community 
school. (Jt was here that the citizens met To~discusrthe issues of the 
day7~and to hear addresses by political office seekers; here the young 
folks assembled to spell, to declaim, to debate, or to present plays 
on the temporary stage with its sheets for curtains. Discussion, de- 
bate, literary study, recreation, romance svere its customary fare. 
Small wonder that this typically American institution of our agrar- 
ian age had a profound infiuence on our people. It served them. Its 
hallowed position arises from its force as a community center, and 
not from its effectiveness as an educator of chOdren. 

This chapter is by Edward G. Olsei». 
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‘With the advent of the automobile and the hard surfaced toad 
came the movie, the dance hall, die pool room, and all the other 
commercial places of entertainment. Inevitably the Little Red 
School House died as a community center. Its demise as a school 
soon folloived.” * 

With the earlier school’s decline in function as a social center 
came also a growing emphasis upon secular education. This 
happened precisely because industrialization and urbanization 
brought into many communities people of varied and often 
conflicting religious convictions. Tire many denominations, 
sects, and churches, unable to agree upon even a minimum 
program of religious “common learnings,” could only decide 
that in justice to all no rebgious instruction could be permitted 
in the public schools. This policy progressively brought with it 
increasing legal restrictions against the use of public funds for 
sectarian purposes, and, later, widespread legislative provisions 
limiting the uses of public school properly and appropriations 
strictly to “school” operation. One result was the virtual d£s* 
appearance of the community*ccnler type of school well before 
the end of the nTneleenth century, even tliough the shell of 
the Little Red School House long remained in use by children 
still “in school” there. 

This virtual loss of the school’s social center function did 
not go unnoticed or unchallenged by educators of the time. In 
1902, for example, Jolm Dewey delivered his fam ed “School 
as a Social Center” address before the National Council of 
Education, saying in part what friendly critics of today s tradi- 
tional schools must still assert with vigor: 

'' “Tlie school as a social center must provide at least part of that 
training which is necessary to keep tire individual properly adjusted 
to a rapidly changing enviromnent It must interpret to him the 
intellectual and social meaning of the work on which he is engaged, 
that is, it must reveal its relations to the life and work of the world 
It must make up to him in part for the decay of dogm.itic and fixed 
methods of social discipline. It must supply him compensation for 

hy penniision from Homer V. Anderson and Harold D. Gores, 'TTie 
School as a Recreattve Cenler," to the School Executive 67:45-56, June. 19-18. 
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the loss of reverence and the influence of authority. And, finally, it 
must proWdc means for brinpinj* people and their ideas and beliefs 
together, in such \va)-s as will lessen friction and instabilit)’, and 
introduce deeper sjinpalhy and wider undentanding. . . . 

“The conception of the school as a social center is bom of our 
entire democratic movement. Evcryvs-ljere we see signs of the grow- 
ing recognition that the community owes to each one of its members 
tbc fullest opportunity for development. Everywhere we see the 
growing recognition that the communit}' life is defective and dis- 
torted excepting as it does thus care for all its constituent parts. 
... To extend the range and the fullness of sharing in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual resources of the community is the verv meaning 
of the community, necaiise the older type of education is not fully 
adequate to this task under clunged conditions, we feel its lack and 
demand that the school shall become a social center.* * 

Dewey’s statement greatly influenced later writers, several 
of whom pubhshed entire stressing the importance and 
possibilities of using public school facilities for more than 
strictly “school" purposes. Consider, to illustrate, these state- 
ments from four stibsequcnt volumes, all of which influenced 
the thinking of their times: 

1910 

“Tlic School is the natural focal point of the community's social^ 
life since it centers the universal Interests of children and cuts 
through social, religious and even racial lines. As the school plant 
already belongs to the people it Is proper to employ it for their sb- 
ci.i! activities, flaking it useful for twelve instead of five hours a day 
would involve few administrative changes and a comparatively 
slight expenditure of money. Indeed, the improvement of education 
resulting directly from the wider use legitimatizes such action by 
school boards." 

— Wider Use of the School Tlant, by C. A. Perry. 

New York; Russell Sage Foundation, 1910. 

1917 

The consciousness of the evils ot the wastage of material things 
is being succeeded by a sharp realization of the evils of the wastage 

’Nstional Education Associatioa. of Froceedinss and Addrexses 

'002. pp. 373-83. 
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of spiritual things. This ... is the underlying motive of the move- 
ment to expand the school into a center for community activity." 

— The Social Center, by Edward J. Ward. 
New York: Appleton and Company, 1917. 

1920 

"The present movement for using the schoolhouse of a city for the 
promotion of neighborhood life is one that has a long history — as 
long as democracy. It is the attempt to adapt ancient usages to 
modern conditions. The sense of social solidarity which gi\’es rich 
and deep meaning to the word neighbor' is in danger of being lost. 
The neighbor is the ’nigh dweller, but wliat signifies this if the door 
of his dwelling be shut? . . . Those who are opening our school- 
houses for the largest public services are simply carrying on the 
traditions of freedom.” 

— The Cemmuml» Center, by L. J. Hanifan, 
quoting Samuel M. Crothers. 

Boston: Silver Buidelt, 1920. 

1927 

“Every school house is a potential neighborhood center. Within 
its hospitable walls prejudices can be more readily abandoned; local 
problems can be impartially presented, discussed, and acted upon 
by “the neighbors;' recreational expression through community 
singing, pageants, clubs, and dances can contribute much to the 
resolution of divisiveness, and in the meeting together of the people 
of the neighborhood on common ground a true spirit of cooperation 
can be developed. In the school as a focal center, an integration of 
neighborhood forces can be effected." 

— Community Vse of Schools, by Eleanor T. Glueck. 

Baltimore: The WilJiaim & Wilkins Company, 1927. 

Social lag is evident in education as in all other institutions. 
Changed general practice always la^ behind newer theory, 
however convincingly presented. To be sure, the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education did in 1911 devote its year- 
book to accounts of actual experiments that had been tried 
in making the school a community center.® True, America’s 
schools were used during World War I as collection depots for 

The City Sciiool as a CommunUy Center and The Hural School as a Com- 
rnuntlij Center, Tenth Yearbook, Parts I and II. aataco: University of Chicago 
Press. 1911. ° 
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fresh peach pits to be utilized in the manufacture of gas masks. 
But it was not until the great depression of the early 1930’s 
that the schools were widely used to strengthen that “sense of 
social solidarity which gives rich and deep meaning to the 
word ‘neighbor.’ ” 

'i'he great depression was a grave psychological as well as 
economic emergency. People c\'Cfywherc were confused, tense, 
frustrated, fearful, restless. All over the nation farm land lay 
idle, factor)’ wheels slowed dou-n and slopped, banks and busi- 
ness enterprises went bankrupt, millions of jobless walked the 
streets, serious predictions of rioting and revolution were com- 
mon. Facing these facts, a school principal ( Dr. Ross Runnels ) 
in MapIcsTOod, New Jersey, with iJie l)clp of the local Parent- 
Teacher Association, turned Ins school into an educational 
center for adults and made of it an adult community school. 
That schoolliousc became a real community center where 
adults of all ages, backgrounds, and interests went to play and 
to learn in ways wltich were informal, practical, useful. They 
did arts and crafts work, danced and made music, discussed 
and debated, took vocational training and refresher courses. 
Watching the immediate success of Maplewood and other proj- 
ects which soon developed, the federal government shortly 
began to promote WPA adult education and recreation pro- 
grams throughout the nation on this basic pattern. Besides 
providing work for many unemployed teachers, these projects 
brought many thousands of people from all walks of life back 
into the schools. Whether from congested cities, suburbs or 
small towns, villages and rural regions, the reports were the 
same — people liked these good times, appreciated this ne\v 
neighborly companionship, and valued the personal insights 
and skills developed in such adult center activities. So success- 
ful was such use of the schools as community centers that after 
the depression ended hundreds of communities decided to con- 
tinue their adult evening and summer programs. 

It \vas the Second World War, however, which really em- 
phasized the physical as well as the psychological significance 
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nf the school as a community or local neighborhood center. 
One of president Roosevelts first wartime acts was to call upon, 
every public school to become a “service center for the home 
front.” Scrap collection, agricultural service, Victory Corps ac- 
tivities, ration-stamp distribution, work-experience programs, 
inter-group relations projects, war production training, civil 
defense operations, and a host of other war-born necessities 
again made the local school the major adult learning center 
in many a community across the nation. Then, after the war 
ended, thousands of these school systems continued tlieir after- 
school, evening, week-end and smnrner programs. Such activi- 
ties as these are no^v commonly centered in the public schools 
of many rural districts, villages, towns, cities, and metropolitan 
areas throughout the United States: 

Community Group} Communiti/ Actkitie* Community Service 
Which iteet lUtd Functloni 

in the School in the School oj the Sehod 

Carden club Choral group Audio-visual center 

4-11 Club Civi) defense instruc- Arts and crafts studio 

Mothers club tion Baby clinic 

Parent-Teacher Associa- Concerts Canning equipment 

tion Conservation planning Community theater 

Pet assoeution Family play nights Creative witing labora- 

Pliotography club Forams tory 

Boy and Cirl Scouts Hobby exhibits Home repair shop 

Service clubs FageanM Immunization center 

Stamp club Bhythm band Library 

Toastmaster’s club Square dancing Science laboratory 

Town athletic teams Vacation Bible School Youth employment cen- 

ter 

Both cause and effect of this marked growth in community 
use of school facilities has been a growing popular awareness 
that any community has made a poor business investment 
when it fails to use its school buildings and equipment during 
the evenings, on week ends, and throughout the summer 
months? Traditional schools are in session 6 to 7 hours a day, 

5 dat’s a tveck, 36-40 weeks a j'ear. After 4 o’clock, every Sat- 
urday and Sunday, and itosn Jwnft thiough Angwt they we 
generally doted and locked, tlicir facilities and equipment 
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denied to community adults as well as to young people wlio 
need and could use them. Billions of dollars of useful public in- 
vestment lie idle much of the time — yet the capital investment, 
obsolescence, and depreciation costs go right on just the same. 
Tlie community school, by contrast, is open Id hours ev'cry 
weekday, and often on Sundavs also, throughout the entire 
)’ear. Its plant is a comprehensive comrnunit)’ center serving 
the varied interests of adults and of youth as well as educating 
in Superior fashion the students who come there to school. 

Tlie trend "of our times is markedly toward extension of 
school scrs’ices to all the community. With this trend, as we 
unuld anticipate, has come a parallel tendency in legislation 
and in court decisions which together permit this wider use of 
public school property. Some tlirce-fourths of tlic states now 
have specific siatutor)’ provisions which — under stated con- 
ditions — permit the use of such property and facilities for com- 
munity, recreational, and civic purposes. In the remaining 
stales the local school boards, generally speaking, have some 
discretion in allowing the use of school property for community 
events. After a comprehensive study of recent court cases, 
Punke concluded in 1951 that 

“School may constitute an important sj-mbol of tlic ciNilization of 
the nations or the communities in which tliey are maintaineiL . . . 
It is pertinent that at diilcrcnl limes within recorded history the 
outstanding symbols of culture have varied considerably. At one 
time in Homan history, roads, legions, and gladiators were appar- 
ently important symbols. Perhaps medieval Europe could be char- 
acterized by feudal castles, monasteries, and serfs. Military installa- 
tions, armaments, and parade uniforms have been prominent among 
the culture symbols of modem military dictatorships. Among the 
symbols which are prominent in the United Stales at the present 
time it should be possible to list public schools. . . . The commu-t 
nity school which is equipped and available lor rendering several] 
types of service to the community generally might Avell become an 1 
increasingly important institution in the nation’s development.” * 

‘ Harold H. Punke, Communtly Um of Public School Focilitici, pp. 216-17, 
New York: King's Crown Pre-s, 1951. 
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How to Develop Your Communhy Center Program 
Careful planning and effective publicity are essential aspects 
of any program designed to develop a school as a social center. 
No procedural blueprints can or should be offered, but exten- 
sive experience indicates the wisdom of tollowing certain basic 
principles, among which the following seven are of major im- 
portance. 


Analyze Your Legal Situation 

The first step is to find out what the state and local laws 
permit your school to do in terms of extended public services. 
This may be determined, generally, by reference to your state’s 
School Law, a compendium of statutory information usually 
compiled and published by each state’s chief school officer— 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or the Commissioner 
of Education. Local school superintendents have copies of 
this report. From it, you may discover if your state is one of 
those which provides simple legislative authorization for the 
wider use of school property, as, to illustrate specifically, do 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 


MASSACmiSETTS 

SEC. Tl. "For the purpose of pro- 
moting the usefulness of public 
school property the school com- 
mittee of any town may conduct 
such additional and recreational 
activities in or upon school prop- 
erty under its control, and, si^Ject 
to such reculations as it may es- 
tablish, and, consistently and with- 
out interference with the use of the 
premises for school purposes, shaU 
allotv the use thereof by individ- 
uals and associations for such edu- 
cational, recreational, social, <^vic, 
philanthropic and hke purposes as 
it deems for the interest of flie 
community. The affiliation of any 
such association with a leB^ous 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SEC. 627. ‘The board of school 
directors of any district may per- 
mit the use of its school grounds 
and buildings for social, recreation, 
and other proper purposes, under 
such rules and regulations as the 
board may adopt, and shall make 
such anangements with any city, 
borough, or township authorities 
for the improvement, care, protec- 
tion and maintenance of school 
buildings and grounds for school, 
park, play, or other recreation pur- 
poses, as it may see proper, and 
ai^ board of scliool directors may 
make such arrangements as it may 
see proper with any officials or in- 
dividuals for the temporary use of 
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MASSAOtWETn 

organization shall not disf|i»alifv 
such association from being at- 
lowctl such a use for such a pur- 
pose. The use of such property as 
a place of assemblage for citizens 
to hear candidates for public office 
shall be considered a cisie purpose 
within the meaning of lliis sec- 
tion" 

— Generol haxca Jleffl/ing to Erfu- 
cflfion, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, 1040. 


rENNSYLVANU 

school property for schools, play- 
grounds, social, recreation, or other 
profKr educational purposes, pri- 
maries, and elections. 

Sctiool Laws of Pennstjloanla. 
1915. 


Some other states — notably California, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin — have enacted more spe- 
cific and detailed legislation. A single illustration will indicate 
the general nature of such advanced authorization. 


OflCCO.V 

SEC. 35-1138. "There is hereby established a civic center at each and 
evew public schoothouse >viilun the state of Oregon, where the citizens 
of the respective public-school districts within the said state of Oregon 
may engage in supervised recreational activities, and where they may 
meet and discuss, from time to time, as they may desire, any and all 
subji-cts and questions which in their judgment may appertain to the 
educational, political, economic, artistic and moral interests of the citi- 
zens of the respective communities in which they may reside; provided, 
that such use of said public schooUiouse and grounds for such meetings 
shall in no wise interfere with such use and occupancy of said public 
schoolhouse and grounds as in now or hereafter may be required for the 
purposes of said public schools of the state of Oregon. 

SEC. 33-1139. "Lighting, heating, janitor service and the services of a 
special supervising officer when needed, in connection with such use of 
public school buildings and grounds as set forth in section 35-1138, shall 
be provided for out of the county or special school funds of the respec- 
tive school districts in the same manner and bv the same authority as 
such similar services are now provided for. Such use of the said school- 
houses, property and grounds shall be granted free; provided, that in 
case of entertainments where an admission fee is charged, a charge may 
be made for the use of said scboolhouses, property and grounds. 

SEC. 35-1140. “The management, direction and control of said civic 
center shall be vested in the board of directors of the school district. Said 
board of directors shall make all needful rules and regulations for con- 
ducting said civic center meetings and for such recreational activities as 
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arc provided for in section 35-1138; and said board of directors may ap- 
point a special supervising officer who shall have charge of the grounds, 
preserve order, protect the school property and do all things necessary 
in the capacit)’ of a peace officer to cany out the provisions and intents 
and purposes of this act. 

SEC. 35-1141. “The provisionsof diis act shall not be mandatory upon 
the board of directors any schod district, in respect to their authority 
and right to exercise discrctionaiy powers as to refusal of the use of such 
schoolhouse for any such purpose, or purposes; but whenever in their 
judgment it seems inadvisable to permit the use of such schoolhouse for 
the purpose requested, the board shall have the power and aulhorit)’ to 
refuse the use of such schoolhouse for any oi the purposes mentioned in 
this act 

— Oregon School Laws, 1937, tnctuding 1939 School Lato Supplement. 

Even though some three-fourths of the states have enacted 
permissive legislation, there may still be practical limitations 
because of ambiguous statutes or strict interpretations. When 
state latvs stipulate that school funds shall be used “solely for 
school purposes” it is possible to approve or to deny the use of 
the school as a social center— depending entirely upon the in- 
terpretation of what may be meant by “school purposes." Even 
when states like Oregon specify that school property may 
legally be used for “community” or “civic” purposes, tliere may 
stdl be questions concerning such use as that for dances or for 
public meetings to be addressed by persons alleged to be 
‘liberals,” “radicals,” or “under investigation.” Problems may 
ako arise if there is no definite legislation covering such mat- 
ters as cost of heat and light, custodial services, possible dam- 
ages to property, and the like. 

Tliis is why the first step in developing a school as a social 
center is to find out just what statutory provisions exist, and the 
extent to which the local school board has authorization or dis- 
cretion in such matters. In the absence of clear directives, two 
further moves should be made: (1) the school board should be 
asked to enact adequate rules and regulations under which 
school facilities may be widely used, and (2) state legislation 
should be sought which would authorize local boards to main- 
tain schools as comrotinity 'centers, subject to specific regula- 
tion by the local boards. 
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Secure Lay Participation in Exploring PossibilUies 
and in Planning 

The public schools belong to the citizens of the community 
and are supported or attacked accordingly. It is therefore im- 
perative that Uie scliool consult with representative and influ- 
ential local people before embarking upon any school program 
which goes much beyond the traditionally expected limits. 
This necessity is considered at length in the chapter to follow, 
where some specific techniques for utilizing lay participation 
are outlined. At tliis point we sliall merely stress the cnicial ' 
importance of getting representative community leaders from 
the outset to help e-xplore the local need, discover people’s 
interests, decide governing policies, plan the program broadly, 
and secure widespread publicity and participation. Having 
thus secured initial lay cooperation, you are now ready for tlie 
third step. 

Survey Communify Needs and Mleresfs 

Chapter 9 has already suggested some basic techniques 
Involved in making community surveys. Even tliough that 
chapter was oriented around school-student activities, the prin- 
ciples and procedures outlined there arc equally sound when 
adapted to adult use. Advance preparation by the administra- 
tors, stimulation of professional and lay interest, identification 
of purposes, analysis of the problem and of data needed, deci- 
sion as to survey techniques, organization of committees, re- 
porting of findings, community publicitj’ — all such steps are 
necessary, however informally followed. 

The surveying group should ahvays be conscious of the 
significant difference between community needs and indi- 
vidual interests. Although the hvo may coincide, this is notj 
usual. The community’s (group) needs often go unrecognized,* 
while the personal interests of individuals are more readily/ 
identified. Personal interests, for example, may lie in such areas 
of desired opportunity as archery, canasta, carpentry, current 
affairs, dramatics, fencing, first-aid, horticulture, painting, 
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psychology, public speaking, swimming, or tap dancing. Such 
personal interests can easily be discovered by the use of s^e 
such interest-inventory as that reproduced on page 413 . Ohe 
community’s needs, on the other hand, are much more_aje- 
flection of group interaction, and as simh require_much more 
intensive analysis by the school and lay people most coiicenie . 
Engelhardt suggests that a community survey of group needs 
might unearth many unsolved local problems: 

“Is there a suitable auditorium for group conference and discus- 
sion covering city planning and administration? Are recreationa 
grounds sufficient to meet the needs of all age groups? Are eco- 
nomically underprivileged families provided widi health centers, 

S food canning facilities, and house planning instruction? Are 
groups provided with meeting places and trained leadership 
in guidance and citizenship participation? Is there a survey center 
where the assets and potentialities of the community are under con- 
stant scrutiny? Are library and museum facilities sufficient to ni«t 
the general as well as specific needs of the citizens? Are-laboratones 
and studios available to advance the scientific, artistic and dramauc 
Interests of the people? Are facilities provided the physically handi- 
capped to the end that they may become self-supporting? Are cen- 
ters equipped where father and son or mother and daughter may 
work together in out-of-school hours on projects of common inter- 
est? Is opportunity provided for Improvement in the special inter- 
' ests of the community, such as the breeding of animals, the foresta- 
tion of its land, the character of its wheat, the potentialities of its 
oil deposits, the use of its soil or the variation of its crops?” ® 

A challenging list, is it not? Yet these are only a few of the 
typical community needs so often unmet and more often 
ignored. It is obvious that many personal interests of the kinds 
listed above cannot be satisfied unless their related community 
needs are first met. That is why any program designed to de- 
velop the school as a community center must begin with a 
community survey which wU identify the group needs and re- 
sources of the community as well as the avocational and other 
interests of its people. Only then is the school in position to 

* N. L. Engelhardt, “Types of Communi^ Facilities A School Should Pro- 
vide." The ScliooJ Execvtite 68:42-44, DecRnbei, 1946. 
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house assessed at $S,000, but sunicicnt to open up “Liglited 
School Houses" in many neighborhoods in the city which had 
no suitable recreational facilities. 

Secore Compefenf leadership 

The school must do more than merely make its buildings and 
equipment available to adults who wish to use them. If it is to 
scrs’c its larger function as a center for adult learning activities, 
it must actually help comniimity groups to identify, define, and 
solve community problems of the Linds suggested in step 3 
above. The school, in short, must realize and accept its twin 
responsibility for helping meet community needs as well as 
serving individual interests. 

This requires competent leadership. Perhaps we should 
begin to think in terms of superintendents of education, rather 
than of superintendents of schools— as Norris, Tennessee, did 
years ago when it first developed Its community scliool pro- 
gram. Possibly a new professional career area may become 
prominent in the years ahead: that of Director of Community 
Education. In an)' ei’ent, the school board s present responsi- 
bility is to find qualified leadership to organize, promote, 
supervise, and administer this expanded aspect of the school’s 
community service. 

Certainly the minimum essential is to engage the school 
superintendent and the building principals, as well as the 
custodial staff, on a twelve-months basis, with adequate salary. 
Although this is almost commonplace with respect to superin- 
tendents, it is by no means universal. In many communities, 
small as well as large, such specialists as the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, music, homemaking, and physical education 
already work with community adults as part of their regular 
year-round jobs. The next step, greatly needed, is to extend the 
list of twelve-month contracts until all teachers are so em- 
ployed. Under this arrangement, each one is available for 
communHy service 3s we}} as lor curriciiium huiiding, extended 
professional training, and the like. 
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But what about evening \s-ork during the regular school 
year? Should teachers teach y-oung people all day, and tlien be 
expected — or alloued— to work with adults in the evenings? 
Aren’t teachers entitled to have their evenings free after stren- 
uous days in their classrooms? 

All such queries rest upon a single presupposition of u’hich 
we are often quite unconscious: that the teacher’s proper role 
and main job is that of instructing children in school class- 
rooms between the hours of eight and four o’clock five days 
a week, nine months a y’ear. This, of course, is the obvious 
assumption of the traditional school, and within tlrat frame of 
reference it is surely valid. But the community school is some- 
thing different, since it seeks to improve the quality of living 
in the community as a whole— of adults as well as of children— 
at whatever times or seasons are most feasible. That is why in 
the community school some teachers’ main jobs may insolve 
working ^^^th adults in the evenings, on week-ends, and dur- 
ing the summer months as well as in the “school year.” That is 
why in this school some teachers may give half days to children 
and evenings to adults; others may teach all summer and take 
December as their vacation month. The same flexibility is 
necessary with regard to janitors and the custodial staff; they 
must be hired in sufficient numbers to service buildings and 
equipment wheneser they are needed. We had better not make 
a fetish of the old eiglit to four o’clock, Monday through 
Friday, September to June schedule, just because it happens 
to have been traditional in our rural past. Today the hours of 
the teacher, as well as those of tlie serx’ice staff, in a community 
school must range the clock. 

Tl)e important tiling, of course, is to des’elop flexible sched- 
ules to meet program needs, and to see to it that individual 
teachers and oUiers involved are not exploited as tlie school 
program thus e-xpands. ITie possibilities and advantages of 
utilizing community lay people as resource persons in part- 
time serx’ice jare objiwi?, sod hatv sL'esdy saggested ax- 
Chapter 7. 
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P/an New Sc/ioof Plants for Community Use 

However great the communlly’s need for a social center, or 
however fine our professional intentions, the hard fact remains 
that most of our elementary school houses were built for the 
single purpose of seating groups of children in custodial class- 
rooms. Tlie same is true of most high school plants, except that 
these often include also a small lihrarj', a large gymnasium, a 
dark auditorium, a small science laboratory, a crowded home- 
making room, and some Inadequately equipped shops. All such 
buildings likewise reflect the traditional school orientation for 
which they were originally designed. 

But schools still to be built are a different matter. Tliey can 
be designed and constnteted for dual use by children and 
adults Uiroughout the year. No nmv school should be built 
unless it has, or can later incorporate, adequate facilities for 
all-around use. It is tragic that even today billions of dollars 
are being spent upon new construction that is already obsoles- 
cent in terms of best current thinking about what schools 
should do in their communities. 

A recent doctoral study has identified the facilities which a 
jury of specialists agreed are now considered desirable in the 
school plant which is to liouse a community as well as a day- 
school program.* Their nature and scope indicates something 
of what is meant by the “school as a community center” con- 
cept. Since the standards listed include over si.xty major head- 
ings, many with sub-headings, it is not possible here to show 
them all. The following selection will give you a general idea 
of the total group of standards: 

1. Facilities to be used by adults, such as the auditorium, gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, library, shops, community room, and so 
forth, should be groiipm together to provide accessibility 
and economy in heating. 

6. Parking areas should be near the buildings. 

'^Tufiman, A'afPian E., Jr., ScAoof ffanf fhexAnes Desirable far Communify 
Use in a Communily-ScJwol Program. Ithaca, N«w York: Cornell University. 
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11. Arts and crafts rooms should be near a shop and home eco- 
nomics rooms. 

14. Guidance office space should be provided near tlie centhil 
office and include provision for private counseling space. 

28. The aduit area should be remote from the building, partially 
shaded, and should include an open shelter with chairs or 
benches and provision for ^mes such as horseshoes and 
checkers. 

SO. The picnic or park area should include benches and facilities 
such as fireplaces, svater, garbage disposal, and shelter. 

47. Shops should have space for storing materials and projects of 
adult users. 

48. All shops, arts, and crafts rooms should contain sufficient 
equipment to meet adult needs in addition to regular pupil 
needs. 

53. The principal's private office should be large enough to hold 
a small group of people. 

In our democratic society, the schools which belong to the 
people should be responsible for the education of all interested 
persons, without reference to age limitations. Old school plants 
and facilities may have to be r^esigned toward that end; new 
ones must certainly be plarmed accordingly from the outset. 

Gef fhe Commo/iify into fhe Plonninp 

^Vhether the building be new or old, it is still wise to involve 
as many community people as possible in the planning of the 
expanded program, and to do so from the very outset. Teachers 
and students, parents and other lay persons, the board of edu- 
cation, the superintendent and the architect (if a building is 
under consideration) should all consider carefully the factors 
outlined in this chapter. As practical psychologists, we all 
know the first principle of successful public relations: If you 
want somebody to support your program, be sure that he fully 
understands its needs and values, and shares with personal 
satisfaction in its development. ITius do sve build both passive 
consent and active support for dial program. It will not be too 
difficult to raise the tax rate or pass tlie bond issue if the com- 
munity as a whole has become familiar with the proposed ex- 
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pansion, and convinced of its wider Importance through some 
such process of lay participation as that outlined in the chapter 
to follow. 


A Central Resource 

As the population grows older and as leisure 
time increases, the need and demand for a well- 
rounded, community-wide educational and recrea- 
tional program will marlcedly increase. We must 
never forget that in a democratic society the educa- 
tional system is responsible for olTering educational 
opportunities to adults as well as to children. In that 
process, the public school plant is and must become 
a central resource for full-time community use. 

Leorntng Activities 

Socio-drama 

At the nest election the voters of your community will decide 
whether or not to increase local property faxes Jl of 1 pci cent in 
order to finance a proposed "Llchtcrl School House" adult education 
and social center plan. A number of prominent community organi- 
2 ations have already pledgwl their support. Chief opposition comes 
from one newspaper which says frankly that it is championing the 
interests of the "down-titxlden taxpayer." Public interest in the 
election outcome is mounting daily. Suppose you stage two confi- 
dential strategy meetings, one by the supporters and the other by 
the opponents of the measure, in which each group argues within 
itself about how best to make its appeal in the final two weeks 
before the election. After the drama, identify the fundamental 
assumptions about community psychology each side was using. 

Discussion Topics 

1. Should any groups be barred from using public school facilities, 
under accepted regulations for such use. because of their beliefs 
or purposes? Stage a symposium or panel discussion to bring out 
various views on this question. 

2. Did your elementary or high sdiool operate as a community 
center? In what respects, and under what conditions? 
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3. Should teachers be expected to give additional time to school 
operations in the evening, on week ends, and during the sum- 
mers? 

Group Projects 

1. Plan a promotional campaign for a specific community designed 
to convince the majority of the electorate that they should vote 
to increase taxes somewhat in order to make possible wider use 
of school plants and facilities. 

2. Send out interviewers to ask several score of lay people their 
opinions on community use of school buildings. Let follow-up 
questions seek to sample their individual interests and needs 
which the public school might serve through adult programs of 
a kind it does not now offer. 

3. Make an extensive list of the specific services which the schools 
of your community should offer to the community. 

hdMdual Activities 

1. Consult your state school law to discover what provisions have 
been made to authorize the community use of pviblic school 
buildings. Check with local boards of education tor additional 
rulings. 

2. After scanning the literature, draw up a model statement of the 
rules and regul-itions which a school ward might adopt to gov- 
ern community use of school plant and facilities, 

3. Draw simple floor plans showing your ideas of a school building 
construction that would make it suitable for both youth education 
and as an after-school cominunity center. 

4. Review earlier thinking about the community center idea as 
expressed in the publications mentioned below, then write out 
your owm comparison of those views with the ones suggested in 
this chapter. 


Learning Materials 

Earlier thinking about the school ss a community center is as sound 
today as it was tlien. If you want to scan the ideas in this field you will 
find these publications surprisingly up-to date in their argument and 
their appeal; National Education Association, Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses 1902, pp 373-383 (John Dewey's famed address on “The 
School As a Social Center’) ; C. A. Perry’s Wfefer Use of the School Plant 
(Nw York Charities PubKcatirm Committee, 1910); The Tenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Parts 1 and H, 
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The Citij School As a Community Center and The Rural School At a 
Communilij Center (1911); E. J. Wards The Social Center (Appleton, 
1917); L. J. Ilanifan’s The Community Center (Silver Burdett. 1920); 
Eleanor T. Clueck’s The Community Use of Schools (Williams & Wilkins, 
1927). 

More recently a flood o( magazine articlei have continued tlic argu> 
ment for making commum’fy centers of our public schools. Among the 
best of such statements are these: 

“Schools Should Be Community Centers," Agnes E. Benedict. In many 
communities adults use school sliops. laboratories, and other facilities 
freely during the evening. Some tvpica! programs are described. Par- 
ents' Magazine 14:24<23: October 1939. 

“Extending the School as a Community Center," Albert R. Renwick. 
Emphasis is placed upon adult use of the school for recreation and 
health, and upon the thesis that teachers sliould be community leaders. 
Education 63:113-123; October 1944. 

"The School as the Community’s Meeting Place," Orin G. Groff. Develops 
the vie\vpoinl that 'the school is a community center only to the de- 
gree that it assists town groups in cooperatively defining and solving 
problems in terms of long-range benefits to the community." School 
czecutice 64;63-6S: Novembw 1944; also in Education Digest 
10.53-60, Decembei 19-14. 

"Extending the Use of School Plants," William E. Arnold. Outlines the- 
ory. histo^, programs, and costs involved. Sc/ioot Executive 66:11-13; 
June 19471 

“Let's Keep Schools Open in Summer." H. .'1. Lafferty. Pleads for year- 
round use of plant and personnel, discusses historic reasons for non- 
use, cites reasons for full utilization, and offers three plans for different 
degrees of summer use. iVafion# Schools 48:4M2; July 1931. 

"Should We Run Our Schools on a 12-Month Basisr , Myron Steams. 
Schools arc over-crov\'dcd, billions of dollars are needed for new build- 
ings, jet every year from June to September our present school build- 
ings stand idle. Offers a solution for providing pupil space and saving 
lax dollars. Better Homes and Cardens, pp. 6, 9-10; June 1952. 
“Community Recreation Programs and Their Relation to Schools,” Ray- 
mond H. Ostrander. Urges cooperative efforts, outlines the needed role 
of the school, and stresses the important part played by the teacher. 
School Executive 71:19-22; July 1952. 

“The School as a Community Center," Robert E. Alexander. “The 
strength of our country has depended in the past on the strength of 
the family, it may depend to an equal degree in the future on the 
design and use of the school as a community center." School Executive 
72:62-63; November 1932. 

Dramatic descriptions of school as community centers in action are 
found in the recent ffterafure also. The Aforfern Community School 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1933) edited by Edward G. Olsen, includes 
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the story of how a metropolis went about the business of developinc two 
“pilot” schools as community centers (in diapter 4). Olsen’s Sclwol and 
Community Programs (Prenfice-llall, 1949) reproduces four vital ac- 
counts of community center operations in rural, town, and city schools. 
For other stimulating accounts, browse through several of these magazine 
reports 

“Central School Serves Its Communitv,” Lois Clark. Relates numerous 
ways m which a rural school is usei bv community adult groups and 
explains the simple adminisfrative arrangements in force. A'afionoJ 
Education Association Journal 37.276-2T7; May 1948. 

“Use of School Plant by Adults of the Commuiuty,” O. C. Aderhold and 
Joe A. Williams. Specific suMeshons for adult use of cafeteria, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, library, homemaKing department, industrial arts 
shop, agricultural shop, commercial department, science department, 
athletic field, and so on School Executive G7 :49'50; June 1948. 

"How Schools Can Function in Summer Months," Zeno B. Katlerle. Sug- 
gests a community recreation ptocram using school buildings, school 
farms, schools as employment headtiuaHers for youth work experience, 
well-baby clinics, social dances, arts and crafts activities, pre-school 
play programs, dramatics, pet parades, hiking, concerts, and alhletic 
programs School Exeewriw 67:40-42; June 1948. 

"Lights on Nightly in Wilmington Schools," Vivienne Anderson. De- 
scribes many activities carried on every night of the week by educa- 
tional, recreational, civic, business, labor, cultural, and athletic groups 
m the community, Leadership administrative policies are outlined. 
Clearing House 531-334, rebniary 1950, 

“Rural Senoob A Face-Lifting for Communi^ Service,” Clara Evans and 
Hazel Davis. Explains bow a rural school was dressed up and given 
more adequate equipoiCTil as first step in making ft a community cen- 
ter. Flaniunc and work were eooperalively done by school and com- 
munity, and a group of students and teachers from a neighboring 
teachers college. Ciearing House 24:495-96; April 1950. 
“Summertime Was a Busy Time in Indianapolis' Schools,” b\'. S. Barhart. 
The total program touched the lives of 16,000 pupils and requited the 
services of 342 classroom teachers. Interest-activities such as music, 
food preparation, shop and gardening were featured in part-time ses- 
sions High school pupjJj earned academic credits. American School 
^ Board Journal, 121:33-34; September 1950. 

Community Headquarters," Hazel Moss Duncan. Tells how a country 
school teacher helps parents and diildren plan the school program to 
meet the everyday needs of children at JCftool and families at borne. 
National Education Association Journal 40.12-14, January 1951. 
“When Schools Reach Out.” C. O. Filzwater. The story of a small, 
village-centered community where school and community affairs have 
come to be considered insiqiaraUc parts of a total enterprise in good 
living for all. Educational Leadership 8:262-66, February 1951: also 
in Education Digest 26:37-39. Mav 1951. 
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Legal bases (or Ihe wider use of scltocil property have been examined 
by Harold It. PiinVc in Ins Community Utca of Pobfic Sc/ioot FacililScs 
(King’s CrowTi, 1931), a carefully documented study of pertinent court 
cases. IncUidcs a ihouglitful slaUmcnt of the social implications of such 
communilv use. Kresccler’s “Slate Laws Permitting Wider Use of School 
Property,"* in Sc/ioot Life for March 1918 illustrates the need for clari- 
fying present bws, and cites typical state statutes of two chief kinds, 
simple authonzatjon and s|ieciiic. detailed authorization. 

Planning school plants for community use involves architectural plan- 
ning of a hich order if the buildings and facilities are to be equally suit- 
able for child and adult use. Engelnardt's Looks stand almost alone in this 
field. P/niining the Community School by N. L. Engelhardt and N'. L. 
Engelhardl, Jr. (American Book. 19-10) discusses architectural planning 
for the budding which is designed to operate as a eommurufy center for 
adults as well as a community school lor young people. Planning £le- 
menlary School Buildinr^t by N. L. Engeltordt. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
and Stanton Leggett (Uoilge. 1953) and P/unning Secondary School 
Buildings by N. Engelhardt and S. F. Leggett (Rcinliold, J919) are 
comprehensive manuals for architects, schoolmen, and the lay public. 
Natllan E. Kullman's Cornell Unumity doctoral study Scliooi Plant 
Facilities Desirable for Community Use in a Commiiniti/'School Program 
reports the kinds of programs in operation and suggests standards for 
desirable facilities mrmitting community use of school plants. The 
American School and Unicctstly annual ralumes carry many vvortliwhile 
articles on school plant planning for community use. See also some of 
these magazine articles: 

“Neighborhood Schoob. Home Base for Teaching Children, Headquar- 
ters for Adult Education,” Ernest O. Melby. Concise statement of the 
community education philosophy and program, witli emphasis upon 
the major characteristics of a suitable school plant. Nation's Schools 
36.34; July 1945. 

"Designing and Creating Tomonw's Schoob." Virginia F. Malson and 
E. J. Matson. Vi>id argument for community-wide planning of nesv 
buildings to meet modem conceptions of good educational programs. 
American School Board Journal 112:27-28; January 1946. 

"Plant Facilities for the Community School." New York City Conference 
on School Building. Reports group discussions on three basic questions: 
what makes a community school, commun/ty services wluch a school 
should consider, and building modifications for a community school. 
School Ejeculice 65:7-72; January 1946. 

"School and Community Join Forces in School Plant Planning,” T. C. 
Holy and J. H. Herrick. Step-by-slep description of a successful pro- 
gram which produced favorable public relations. Nation’s Schools 
37:28-30; yiarch 1946. 

"Community School Facilities.” Series of articles on kinds and character 
of building facilities needed to serve all the people of the community. 
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Topics treated include commiinity surv^ and land iieeded, rooms for 
community meetings, for working and repairing things, for reading 
and research, food service and preservation, and all-year recreation. 
School Executive. 66,41-58; December 1946. 

“The Community School," Stanton Leggett. Detailed descriptions with 
diagrams showing desirable features of the school designed to operate 
as a community center for adults as well os a community school for 
children. School Executive 68:44-45; January, 1949. 

“Planmng the High School for Tomorrow’s Curricnlum,” Lawrence B. 
Perkins. An outstanding school architect says that his profession’s main 
function "is in survejnne existing plant in terms of future curriculum, 
and rekiting future building pw^rams to the educabonal program." 
Educational Leadership 9'40&-412; April 1932. 

"A New 'Theoretical Approach to Secondaiy School Planning," G, Robert 
Koopman. Outlines and diagrams essential purposes and designs for 
the cornmunity-platmed school. Sations Schools 52;50-57; December 

^ 1953. 

"Reactions from the Field on G- B. Koopman’s Approach to Secondary 
School Pbnning.” Several good analyses of the suggested plan. Na- 
tion’s Schools 53.66 69. January 1954. 

"Built for Community Use .and Lifelong Economy," H. D. Crull and 
others Detailed plans and tliagrams, e.rplamed in dialog narrative, 
Uaiicn's Schools S3 60-65; January 1954. 



CHAPTER 16 


Lay Participation 


"Keep Out” . . . "Coine and Sec” . . . "Let’s Flan To* 
gether" . . . such has I>cen the trend in attitude of typical 
school people toward the participation of laymen in school 
affairs during tiie past two generations. Years ago the prevalent 
view was that lay people had no business “interfering” with 
school matters unless tlicy were members of the board of edu- 
cation. That board existed to manage the schools, and any 
direct participation on the part of parents or any other adults 
was looked upon as an intrusion into matters of no proper 
concern to them. Tlie Parcnt-Tcacher Association from its very 
beginning in 1897 has been careful to assure school personnel 
that its activities would always be supportive and never direc- 
tive. Even today there are occasional school administrators 
who grmvl about “interference svilh my business” if lay people 
show any real concern for the improvement of the school pro- 
gram in their o^vn communities. 

After World War I, hosvever, it became apparent that closer, 
more cordial relationships between school and community 
people were essential If the schools were to receive needed 
public support, especially financial. One result of this new 
awareness was the establishment of American Education 
WeeJv sponsored sines J920 by the AnjerJean Legion, the 
This chapter is by Edward G. OtseN. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and tlie Uziiled Slates Office of Education. 
Anotlier effect was the acceptance of a mercliandising concept 
of “selling" the schools to the public through discrete adver- 
tising, including such tecliniques as Visit-Your-School days, 
Open-House nights, memberships by administrators in prestige 
serv'ice clubs, distribution of school bulletins, and other 
avenues of “school interprelation." Implicit in all such “come 
and see what we are doing” measures was the accepted 
assumption that lay people ought to be informed about school 
affairs so their support could more easily be secured for tlie 
programs which the school in its wisdom had planned. 

Then out of the community organization experience of the 
Second War and the community school philosophy which won 
widening acclaim after that war came a new and more signifi- 
cant concept of our professional-lay relations: that of con- 
structive participation by lay people, including students, in 
many areas of school policy and program planning, execution, 
and evaluation. This in no %vay relegates the board of educa- 
tion to a secondaiy position; on the contrary it fully recognizes 
the board's legal responsibility and simply seeks to help the 
board through fact-finding and recommendlve sersuees. Thus 
has been the tjpical cliange of our profe5sion.nl frame of refer- 
ence during the first half of this twentieth century: 


ATTITUDE! FROM 

THROUGH » INTO 

KEEP OUT 

COME AND SEE 

LETS PLAN 

Touord the ("This is my 

("This is our 

TOGETHER 

school”) 

school”) 

(“This is your 
schixjl") 

TRADITIONAL 

PROCRESSn’E 

coMAJUNiry 

ToicardlJieSriiooI; (BooV-cenleicd) 

t Chi!d-<entercd) 

(Lifc-centcred) 

IMPART 

HELP 

IMPROVE 

Totcard the Job; KNOWLEDGE 

CHILDREN 

LIVING 

("I teach Civics") 

CROW 

(“I help lohn 
become a better 

(“1 teach John") 


citUen") 
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What Is Lay Participation? 

"Lay participation” means the constructive involvement of 
non-school people in school policy and program planning, 
execution, and evaluation. It is a “working together with” 
process, an interaction of professional and lay people in fact- 
finding and policy recommendations based on objective anal- 
ysis of needs and resources in the light of chosen purposes. 
Lay participation may involve one individual acting as a re- 
source person to a school class, or it may include several 
hundred people organized in a community-svide citizens’ ad- 
visory council. 

So new is lliis third stage in school public relations — even in 
theory’ — that Lay Participation is not mentioned in the 1943 
Enctjclopcdia of hfodem Education or in the 1950 edition of 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Ecscarch. Actually, of course, 
our public schools have always belonged to the people, been 
locally controlled, and so subject to lay influences of various 
kinds. ^Vhat is now new is tlie recognition of the social and 
educational importance of conscious, sustained, widespread, 
representative lay support for the school and for the improve- 
ment of its program. Perhaps It is significant that the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s first 1952 recommendation to the 
National Education Association was that ‘Teachers, school 
administrators, and professional education associations make 
deliberate efforts to encourage and utilize tlie participation of 
lay citizens in policy-making for public education; and that, 
toward this end, they study and carry out the EPC recom- 
mendations contained in Citizens and Educational Policies^ * 

Why Such Interest in Lay Participation? 

Two major trends in school-community relations liave been 
apparent in recent years. The first is the general public’s in- 
creasing concern about school education. People in all walks 

‘ National Education Association, Addreitei and Troceedings 1952, p. 335 
Washineton, the Association, 1952. 
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of life make something of a fetish of organized book-learning, 
even while they may condemn it for not overcoming many of 
the weaknesses and evils inherent in the community and in 
society as a whole. William Graham Sumner pointed out in 
1906 this very tendency: 

“Popular education and certain faiths about popular educatloi. 
are in (he mores of our time. We regard illiteracy as an abomina- 
tion. We ascribe to elementary book learning power to form char- 
acter, make good citizens, keep family moi^s pure, elevate morals, 
establish individual character, civilize barbarians, and cure social 
vice and disease. We apply schooling as a remedy for every social 
phenomenon we do not like.”® 

Far more today do many people feel and fear the weakened 
moral influence of home and church, and the growing influ- 
ences of various disintegrative forces in society. How easy it 
tlien becomes to turn to the public school to criticize its cur- 
riculum, to attack its methods, to malign its fundamental role 
in our democratic lifel Yet fortunately a constructive effect is 
also a direct result of our popular concern for better education. 
Citizens also know that schools cannot provide adequate edu- 
cation by themselves, that they need and merit the full co- 
operation of otlier agencies and of many lay individuals, that 
when schools are subjected to unw.airanted attacks their own 
children and the whole community, even deinocracy itself, 
suffers. As people generally become more aware of their civic 
responsibility for better education, they do seek ways to help. 

The second important trend is in the thinking of school 
people themselves. Educators now generally recognize that lay 
people may he immensely valuable to their school programs in 
the role of resource persons, that community groups may sene 
as important two-way channels of communication between 
school and community, that educaUon is a community-wide as 
well as a school function, and that people “care when they 
share. As practical psycholo^ts, teachers and administrators 
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have come to realize the first principle of successful public re- 
lations: If you want somebody to support a program, be sure 
that he understands its values and has shared with personal 
satisfaction in the planning and dc\’clopmcnt of that program. 

How Do Loy People Participate? 

Paying school taxes might be considered a minimum form of 
lay participation in school affairs. So might the mother’s com- 
ing to the school for a conference with the teacher, or to act 
as room mother in an elementary school. So also would be the 
visit of parents to the school during American Education Week 
or on Open House night, hfore direct lay participation, how- 
ever, usually comes through one or more of at least six 
channels; 

• Through membership In the Parent-Teacher Association or 
other parents' group organized solely to aid the school. These 
Associations include as members millions of parents and teachers, 
professional school people as well as laymen. Besides its sponsor- 
ship or support of hot lunch programs, audio-visual education, 
guidance services and the like, the P.T.A. is usually glad to cooper- 
ate in efforts to make the school a real community center, to locate 
and list resource visitors to the classroom, to assist svith field trips 
and surve)'s, and to develop the community school program gen- 
erally. The {ollo^ving statement of recommendations by the Wash- 
ington State Congress of Parents and Teachers (1W9) to its local 
associations indicates the P.T.A. Interest in the community educa- 
tion outlook: 

“Community improvement through Joint school-community 
action is now widely accepted as one essential aspect of democratic 
education for the atomic age. This requires that all students, future 
citizens, understand their local community’s problems, resources 
and processes for orderly improvement. To this end, school systems 
throughout our state are now developing organized programs of 
local community study and service. Here is one important area of 
education action in which our schools need and must have P.T.A. 
help if effective work is to be done. 

“Every local association is urged to undertake a study of the 
ways in which it can best assist the school in developing such a 
program of community study and service. Each P.TA. might well: 
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1. "Secure ofRcial authorizaSon for general community use of 
scliool facilities — btuldings, cafeteria, gymnasium, library, audio- 
visual materials, athletic equipment, etc. — under proper safe- 
guards and arrangements. Every school should be an active 
community center. 

2. “Urge school ofBcials to promote wider use of community re- 
sources through carefully planned field trips, resource visitors, 
student interviews, local surv’eys, extended field studies, civic 
service projects, work experiences and school camping. Any 
school program can be grijatly vitalized as pupils experience 
such direct contact with the realities of their environment. 

3. “Oiler the school officials assistance in making a systematic and 
cooperative survey of local community needs and resources. Such 
a survey is essential to a community resources program. 

4. "Help individual teachers plan and conduct field trips for their 
classes. Tlie aid of fathers as well as mothers Is often needed at 
such tiroes, 

5. “Compile for school use a list of local adults who possess special 
abilities, interests, backgrounds, hobbies, collections, etc., which 
they would be willing to share with pupils in the classroom. 
Many P.T.A. members would themselves prove excellent re- 
source visitors. 

6. "With the school, enlist the aid of the Slate Ofiice of Public 
Instruction In planning, organizing and evaluating a comprehen- 
sive communi^ resources program for the better education of 
vouth and the democratic improvement of your community 
living." 

• • Tlirough service as resource people to the classroom, labora- 
tory, shop, assembly, guidance office, school library, curriculum 
committee, administrative staE, or board of education. As we have 
seen in Clwpter 7, every community is rich with potentially valu- 
able lay people who can in their special areas of competence make 
important contributions to the school program. Other chapters have 
suggested the fine service lay people can render as they help the 
schools develop successful field trips, surveys, school camping, 
work experiences, and community improvement projects— all of 
which require lay participation for success. 

• members of community groups which support specific 
school activities. These groups indude the service clubs which 
may provide band uniforms, the Dads Qubs organized to follow 
the teams, the business organizations which buy advertising space 
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in the school paper or yearbook, the chambers of commerce which 
help find li\inc quarters for new teachers, and the like. 

• As members of boards of education of the local district, 
county, or state. Nfore than SOO.OOO lay people across the nation 
thus participate officially in scitool affairs tlirough their membership 
in thousands of school l)oards and associations of school boards. 

• ' Tltrough community councils, eitlier as individual members or 
as members of constitutcnt organizations svhich make up the 
councils. Tlicrc are about 11,000 such coordinating councils in the 
United States todaj', c.ach composed of agencies, organizations, and 
individuals willing to work together for community improvement. 
These councils arc nearly always interested in public schools, some 
of them give practically all their attention to school needs and 
problems. 

• ^ Through school-initiated citizens' committees, organized by 
and of lay representative people to study schools and make recom- 
mendations to boards of csfocation, administrators, and teachers. 
Such committees may be temporary or permanent, concerned with 
specific matton like financial measures m curriculum development, 
or with over-all policyj they may operate on neighborhood, com- 
munity, county, state, or national levels, they may merely shidy 
situations or they may lead in social action. The common denomina- 
tor of them all is that they seek to examine school problems objec- 
tively and to develop (ong-Umc workable plans as recommendations 
for meeting those needs. Citizens committees are also a new inven- 
tion. Hull reports tliat only 10 per cent of the several hundred lay 
advisory committees he studied in 1949 had been operating ten 
years or longer, but that over 70 per cent had been formed during 
the preceding five years.* 

Many states now have some kind of state-level citizens’ educa- 
tional council, the better knoxvn including Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, South Dakota and Washington. Such 
councils, whether local, stale, or national, strengthen the grass 
roots of American democracy even as they serve to improve 
public school education. 

H. Hull, Lay Adcisory Committees to Boards of Education in the Ur\ited 
States. 
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In this connection, the work of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools is especially noteworthy. 
Founded in 1949 with the financial support of the Carnegie 
Corporation and the General Education Board, it is composed 
of prominent laymen, none of whom are professionally con- 
nected with education, religion, ot politics. They live in many 
sections of the nation and reflect many different kinds of ex- 
perience and varied views on education. They seek to 
strengthen the public schools by enlisting widespread com- 
munity study of the schools by lay people. Not posing as ex- 
perts on school affairs, the members of the National Commis- 
sion seek to present or impose no program of their own; the 
Commission is simply a clearing house for local experience and 
a fact-finding body which undertakes intensive studies of cur- 
rent educational problems. Its Executive Director has stated 
the Commission’s objective in these words: 

“The Commission hopes that committees of businessmen, house- 
wives, newspapermen, labor leaders, and farmers— in short, com- 
mittees of citizens working with their boards of education — will be 
formed in every community to decide what kind of education is 
needed there and to help the educators provide it. Because many of 
the most successful of these committees have been started by school 
superintendents and school boards, the Commission realizes that 
the initiative of school executives is one of the most important in- 
gredients in the recipe it is writing for better schools. Throughout 
the nation there are countless laymen of great ability who have 
never shoNvn any interest in the schools — ^but who are just waiting 
to be asked. If these people must be asked, the logical people to 
approach them, the Commission believes, are school board mem- 
bers and school administrators in their own communities. 

The whole program and organization of the Commission is aimed 
toward one target — a resurgence of popular interest in the public 
schools. Just as both educators and laymen must play a part in the 
creation and maintenance o! any good school, so must both educa- 
tors and laymen take part in encouraging the broad public interest 
ivhich must precede any large-scale improvement. Therefore, the 
Commission addresses to bodi educators and laymen the one key 
statement which lies at the heart of its plans. “The problems of 
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public education concern alt ol us, and it is lime for all of us to do 
something about them.’"* 

What Principles Should Be Followed? 

Specific procedures will obviously depend upon local situa- 
tions, but certain principles around which to organize con- 
stniclive lay participation of many kinds appear to be sound. 
Seven of these will be outlined briefly. 

Don't "Use" Lay People Exploifively 

Even folks helping as resource persons in the classroom or 
in the community need to feel that they are making a con- 
structive contribution in their own creative way; that they are 
not merely instructional puppets being manipulated by the 
school for its owm, perhaps undisclosed, purposes. True, the 
fine berivccn cooperative assistance and veiled expfoitation, 
however kindly, is not easy to draw; it is perhaps largely a 
matter of the basic spirit In which the whole lay participation 
program is sought, devefoped, and evaluated. The vitally im- 
portant aspect of the whole thing is that the school be willing 
to trust the lay helpers personal integrity and basic com- 
petence as a mature adult who is genuinely interested in edu- 
cational welfare. Mutual regard is initially required, and 
mutual trust %vill be built up only through sustained, tested 
e-rperience in mutual effort- 

Stress Reciprocal Values 

Most people are willing, even anxious, to help the school 
develop a better program for children and youth if they think 
they can actually help to do so. It is always wise, however, to 
stress also the fact that the participating adults may benefit 
personally from tlie e.\perience, and that die general com- 
munity life will like\vise be improved. Cooperating adults may 

• Ilemy Toy, Jr., “The Prograni of Ihe National Dtirens CoromissJofl for the 
Public Schoob " School Eieculice 69:11-14, February 1950. 
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find deep personal satisfaction in working with devoted teach- 
ers, interested students, and able administrators toward solu- 
tions of genuine school and community problems of common 
concern. Communities find that the educational process be- 
comes more vital, more meaningful and challenging to stu- 
dents. more closely related to community needs, and hence 
more effective in improving the quality of local living here 
and now. Lay participation is not only something generous 
adults do for schools; it is also an intrinsically rewarding proc- 
ess to the adults themselves. 

InYolve Students Also 

Even small children may be resource people to their class- 
mates, or to the pupih In anotlier room. A clild who has lived 
in a foreign country, or who spent a summer in reconstructed 
Colonial Williamsburg, or who can show how to preserve 
leaves— Or who has any other kind of special knowledge or 
skill needed by a group, can be a valuable resource person to it. 
In tliis sense, students Uiemselves are excellent lay participants 
in the community school program, boUi as resource people 
and as official student representatives on curriculum com- 
mittees, community councils, and even on citizens’ school 
commissions. 

Begin with felf Problems 

What school matters are the people in your community con- 
cerned about? The three R’s? Lunchroom manners? Adoles- 
cent rebellion? Sex education? Charges of subversive text- 
books? Whatever the items, the point of lay concern is the 
point of Jay interest, and the point of interest is the place at 
which lay people will most likely be willing to work wth the 
school to improve its program. To determine such concerns 
and interests, you might infonnally sample individual opinions, 
or you may wish to conduct some kind of community survey. 
The important thing is to start with the basic concerns and go 
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on from them into extended, objective, cooperative study of 
the situation. 

Work wilh and Through School Avihorilies 
Teachers are citizens, and in all matters of ciuc concern 
should cxeTCiso their civic rights accordingly. Nevertheless, 
they are also professional wrkers who are therefore bound by 
a code of professional ethics which shoiitd govern their pro- 
fessional actiWties. This means among other things that teach- 
ers will be gracious and tactful in their community relation- 
ships, and nail want to secure administrative consent before 
seeking Jay participation if such has not been local practice 
hcretofor. Tlic same goes for tl»c administrator’s responsibility 
to the school board, \\1ien nc\v policy is involved, the appro- 
priate school auUioritics should aUvays be asked to approve 
and support it before possible lay participants arc invited. 

Keep a Balance 

In commercial and controversial areas it is well to maintain 
something of a balance between opposing interests. If you ask 
Mr. Smith, salesman for the Alpha Insurance Company, to ex- 
plain insurance to your class this year, be sure to invite Mr. 
Jones from the Beta Company to do the same ne.xf year. This 
fundamental principle holds true when making up possible 
membenhtp lists for lay members of curriculum committees, 
of community councils, or of citizens’ commissions. Good 
public relations as well as sound education and effective ad- 
ministration require that lay people brought into policy-advis- 
ing cooperation with the sdiool be representative of the entire 
community, not of some segment, faction, interest, or view- 
point alone, however respected. It is sometimes good strategy 
to invite outside critics of the schools to serve on fact-finding 
committees. WTiere this has been done, such critics have often 
come to support the school program as they learned the true 
facts about it and themselves discovered its major needs. 
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Pace fhe Obstacles 

Both school and community people are apt to be soTne^vhat 
unsure of each other, possibly suspicious, even fearful. “Pro- 
fessionals" may consider lay people as intruding, possessive, 
pressure-minded busy-bodies, intent on “gettting into our 
schools” in order to "grind their own axes.” “Practical-minded 
citizens” may perhaps look down on teachers as frustrated 
neurotics, irritable drillmasters, condescending crackpots, or 
even as naive subversives. Stereotypes like these are far more 
common on both sides than we like to admit. Such notions can 
be dispelled only through a sustained process of cooperative, 
successful, personally satisfying experiences with numerous 
persons of the mistrusted group. Tlie Jay participation process, 
if soundly developed, is the best means of securing this very 
result. Throughout such an experience process, however, tliese 
possible prejudices should be kept in mind. 

A more specific point of confusion may be di/Tering fdeas 
about the proper roles of the “experts” and the lay advisers. 
“Why do you ask us to help?” the lay person may ask. “You ’re 
supposed to know your business; 1 don’t. That’s why we pay 
you. You’re a trained educator, aren't you?” 

Certainly lay people have the right to expect that competent 
educators will have tested answers to technical questions— 
matters of teaching method, evaluation, reporting, and the like. 
It is usually a mistake for teachers to sit down with a group of 
parents, for example, and ask breezily, “Wliat shall be put on 
the new report card? How do you want us to teach the con- 
sumer education course? What books about the United Nations 
do you want us to use?” All such hows and whats are really 
technical matters, beyond the proper province of lay people 
as such, but presumably wiiliin the professional competence of 
the educator. But whether or not to include behavior st.ite- 
ments as well as academic grades on the report card, whether 
or not to stress intelligent buying, whether or not to teach 
about the UN are matters of basic school policy, and hence 
are appropriate items for joint school-community •decision. If 
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the “what are we going to do" decisions arc made in coopera- 
tion with representative lay people, the “how are we going to 
do it” decisions are properly up to the educators alone. If this 
division of function is clearly understood by all parties from tlie 
beginning, perhaps the crucial obstacle to successful lay par- 
ticipation •.sill have been avoided. 

No Other Choice 

^Vhcther we like it or not, the public school has no 
real alternative to working with the community and 
reflecting the svill of the people. Uocal control of the 
schools is our established tradition and our demo- 
cratic strength. This does not mean that schools 
should descend to the level of bowing to every com- 
munity pressure group which comes alongj quite tlie 
contrary, for only in enlightened public support won 
through widespread public participation is the school 
likely to find strength to resist those very groups. As 
the American Association of School Administrators 
has rvell said, “Active lay participation in developing 
school policies is undoubtedly one of the most effec- 
tive ways to bring the whole community to the 
realization that it has a stake in the whole educational 
enterprise.” * 


Learning Activities 


Socio-drama 

Hold a meeting of the Citizens Commission lor the Public Schools 
in your town. Sitting as a committee of the whole, develop an 
agenda for next year’s program. 

Discussion Topics 

1. Does Jay participation encourage pressure groups and indi- 
viduals to make unfortunate demands upon the school? 

•Twenty-lhird Yearbook, Paths to Better Sthooh, p. 245. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1945. 
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o DO you think lay people are competent to help plan a eurricu- 

" «.uB he vitited by clast 

3. r„“al superintend^ts to db»sa 

and education. _ , neode are constructively 

'■ si7;rs:rS"’a:Mrds^ pnpiy- ti-p’r ptob. 

able contributions. 

/ndiviductl Projects .-Vools 

1. Find out it there Is a eitfeens commission ^trnddress the 
in your community. II so. invite the “„Xc„ tor 

class. If not, write to the L,„rand library 

literature which you may use as a bulletin board ana 

3. S&tically several ct the teic ''^"^“Sr'TssumpSon; 
ter. Prepare an analysis of each, indicating its ma) P 

and your own reactions to them. to 

3. Are not professional educators ^ desire for 

plan and organize a school program? Then y funda- 

lay participation? Write out a one-page response to these 

4. Se'come-^ar with the kinds of arUeles teahrred in the No- 

Uonal Parent-Teacher ^^agaztne. » , . , and ex- 

5. Develop a small “handbook for ^rente jn school 

plains several ways in whidi their active participat 

affairs is wanted. 

Learning Materials 

General treatments of lay participation ue 
Pollfies Commission has a report, Cilizi ns and E 
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(1932), which is an excellait pencnl anahsis of i-ahics and principles. 
Herbert M. Hamlins Cili:cns‘ Commlffecs In the PuWtc Sc/iooir (Illinois 
Interstale Printers & I'ublisliers. 1932) samples the literature of lay par- 
ticipation, and sufyjc-sls basic procwlnrcs in oi^.uiirJni; citizens’ commit- 
tees. l/ow to Conduct a Citiacru’ Sdiool Survey by Merle R. Sumption 
(Prentice-Hall, 1932) sbmss in detail liow a commtinitv can organize and 
conduct a scliool sur\’ey which will give tfie board of wliication a long- 
range plan for mecling the educational needs of the community. Ridiard 
W. Poston's Demoeraetj Is You (Harper, 1933) is a practical guide to co- 
operative community study, showing how citizens can identify local prof>- 
Icms, collect pertinent information and develop a sound, coordinated 
program of community improvemcfit. 

A brief analysis of the values to be achieved through Liv particip.ation 
is Lay Adcisory CommUiect. pubtislied by the American Association of 
School Administiaton (1931). New York Stale has issued two manuals 
designed to foster more intelligent lay participation. Stiniii/<ifmg Educa- 
tional Change Through Lay Perrici/Mtion In P/ennfng (1947) and An 
Education Program for Out Schoof* (1930). The Sehoof Executtce de- 
voted its January 1032 issue to "Citizens Organize for Better Schools," 
while Edueatlonat Leadership's theme the following month was ‘Citizens 
Participate." Public Action for Potcerful Schools, published by the .Metro- 
politan School Study Council (Teachers Colleec. Columbia, 1949), ex- 
plores the skills that can be used to better schools through lay partic- 
ipation in educational planning. In ConrrecHcut, the Covemor's Fact- 
Finding Commission on Education presented in its Do Citizens artd 
Ediieotlon MU? the findings of a study of 85 school^ommunily study 
groups in tfiat state. An historical statement tracing causal developments 
in the field of lay participation is Truman M. Pierce’s "The Growing 
Trend Toward I^y Participation in Education' in tlie Peabody Journal of 
Education, November 1930. Other significant journal articles well worth 
your attention are these: 

Formub for Merging School and Community," Robert G. Foopman. 
Education is too narrowly defined, the scJiool is too separatistic, 
teacher-education largely ignores school-community relations, and the 
idea of “selling” the school to the public is abominable. Ne^ed is a 
merger of school and community through widespread lay participation 
in education. Notion’* Schools 42:22-24; August 1943. 

“Florida Plans Its Educational Future." Edgar L. Morphet. The story of 
a fighting campaign cooperatively organized and managed by educa- 
tors and laymen, which stirred tlie citizens of an entire state and 
brought about some far-reaching results. School Executive 67:41-43; 
September 1947. 

Community Leaders As School Advisers," Emery Stoops. Describes the 
organization and activities of ao advisory committee which meets 
monthly for the purpose of "studying edurational problems as a means 
of enlisting community support for a better instructional program.” 
School Executive 67:38; May 1948. 
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"Study Councils," Nine articles, reporting lay study council philosophy, 
programs, procedures, and proWems. Schom Executive 69:57-72; Feb- 
ruary 1950. 

“A Commiinit)' LooLs at Its Schools," C. C. Loesi' and M. R. Sumption. 
Tells how lay cilirens, students, public school teachers and administra- 
tors and university professors joined to male a cooperative school sur- 
wy as a basts for immediate impmvement in school practices. !\'ations 
Schools 46.40-43; Deccmbei 1930. 

"Citizens Committees — A Report to the People from the Director of the 
NCCPS,” Henry Toy, Jr. The Director of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools summarizes the achievements of the 
more than 1500 local groups now organi^d. Analyzes the Pasadena 
and Denver situations School Eiccuticc 71:41-43; January 1932. 
‘^\'hen Recommendations Gather Dust, It's Time for Lay Participation,” 
Edward J. Russell. The story of hmv a New England commtmil}’ dc- 
wloped an effective program for maling practical use of a professional 
school suTN'ey. The essential element was local involvement-sustained 
and constructive. Xtrfion's Schools 50:35-37, July 1052. 

"Community Participation m Building Educational Progtanis." Ernest 0. 
Melhy. Dynamic anah-sis of the problem of freedom in our time, with 
the educator's obligation to maintain a strong democratic faith brought 
Into focus. This faith is both cause and effect of effective lay pat- 
dcipation in policy planning. North Centrof Associofion Quarterliy 
27.267-72, Januaiy 1953 

"Michigan Area Stui^ Act Helps Local Croups Evaluate Local Pro- 
grams," Roland S. ^tiolle. Reports how a state legislative act prondes 
machinery for lay and professional groups with which to anal)ie and 
evaluate their total educational programs. School Ezecutifc 72.61-66; 
April 1933. 

“Citizens Committees and Boards of Education." Henry Toy, Jr. Clarifies 
the question of sihal should be the proper relationship between citi- 
zens committees and bo.rrds of education. Schorl Executive ^2;19 21; 
May 1953. 

Lay participation in curriculum planning has been analj’zed by Helen 
Storen m her Laymen Help PUm the Curriculum (NEA, 1947), a small 
volume which summarizes basic principles of effective partieijMtion and 
answers some of the usual objections to it. For other discussions, see 
these articles: 

Evaluation of Rural Community Planniag in Relation to the Curricuhim 
of Rural Education," C. E. Ragsdale. Describes how lay cidzen' co- 
operate wlh school (or communiW planning in rural schools. Seven 
major values for pupils are listed. Journal of Educational Research 
38.286-290; December 1944. 

“T'ailored to Fit: How Norwood, Ohio, Revised Its School airrioiilum to 
Meet Specific Community Needs," Harold S. Bates. How a city of 
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40,000 sun-eyed itself four ways to determine how better to build a 
functional education program. Findings led to school jirogram Im- 
provements. Progressitv Edueotton 22:8-10; January 19 lo. 

'flow an Urban Community Proceeded to Decide M’liat Its Schools 
Should Do," A. K. Loomis and R. B. Raup and C. O. Smith. Describes 
techni<jues used to shape public opinion concerning some aspects of 
modem education. Parents and teachers met in conference to discuss 
Endings and decide desired school poliaes. Edited by B. O. Smith. 
Teachers CoHcge Record 46:236-240; January 1945. 

“Cooperative Venture in Rural Planning,* Cbra O. Wilson. Tells how 
community members cooperated with teachers and students from the 
nearby University, and with the State Department of Education, to 
convert their ^ical rural school into a center of activity for children 
and adults aliLe. Educational Leoilershlp 3.220-221; February 1946. 
“Curriculum Imptovctnenl Means Plannmg and Eilort," Cecil J. Parker. 
Presents a basic frame o( reference for successful effort in working with 
both professional and lay people. California foumal of Secondary Edu- 
cation 25:393-390; November 1950. 

“A Community Plans for Better Schools," Paul E. Johnson. Rejwrts oper- 
ating principles, basic beliefs, fundamental conditions. leadership re- 
sponsibilities and action projects in a community where citizens 
generally help to plan school programs. Educallonal Leadership 9:501- 
507; May 1932. 

“Parents Are a Valuable Resource." Mary Nwris Uoyd. If curriculum is 
conceived to be what is done for children under the Influence of the 
school, parents and other citizens can aitd should take an important role 
in developing it. Educational Leadership ll;354-58, March 1954. 
“Parents and Staff Cooperate in System-Wide Improvement," Maurice R. 
Ahrens. How one school system has secured effective coordination 
between the Curriculum Council and the Parents Council. Educallonal 
Leadership 11:337-42; March 1954. 

Lay help in school plant planning is stressed in books by Engelhardt 
and others. N. L. Engelhaidt and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. Planning the 
Community School (American Book. 1940), and N. L. Engelhardt and 
S. F. Leggett, Planning Secondary School Buildings (Rcinhold, 1949). 
Glance also at these articles; 

“A Community Plans Its School Fadlities," Chester F. Miller. How school 
authorities established a program to get the active intelligent coopera- 
tion of many school and community people in planning a new school 
building. The successive steps tuen are described and charted. 
Nation’s Schools 24:16-20, December 1939. 

"Designing and Creating Tomorrow's Schools," Virginia F. Matson and 
E. J. Matson. Vivid ailment for communi^-wide planning of new 
buddings to meet modern conceptions of good educational programs. 
American School Board Journal 112:ZT-2Si January 1946. 
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"Community Plans Its School Buildings," Cleve 0. Westby. Creative 
leaderslup in getting la\-men and sdiool people to plan together is the 
key to development of school building? well located, designed and 
equipped Educational Leadership, 6.285-289, Febniaiy 19-49. 
“Together They Built,” Earl M. Hughes and Laivrence B. Perkins. Com- 
munity planning for two new schools started long before the founda- 
tions were laim National Education Association Journal 43:141-43; 
March 1954. 

Emphasis upon techniques, procedures, and principles of successful 
lay participation is found in Hoio Can Wc Help Get Better Scfioots.® b^’ 
the N'.ationai Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools. J. H. Hull* 
Laij Advisory Committees to Boards of Education in the United States 
(California Association of School Administrators, 1949) summarizes a 
doctoral study of 44 lay committees throughout the nation. Factors 
analyzed include organization and structure, methods of operation, activi- 
tjes, functions, accoroplisliments. and evaluation. Public Action far Pow- 
erful Schools {Te.nchers College, Columbia, 1049) summarizes funda- 
mental principles of policy-making as seen by the Metropobtan School 
Study Council. tForiling Together (or Better Schools by J. Wjlmer Menge 
and Boland C. Faunce (American Book. 1955) is a handbook for Jay par- 
ticipation in school-community planning, stressing valid purposes and 
techniques. The story of « three-vear experiment in lay participation in 
the Bronx, New York, is told by John W. Polley, Joseph O. Loretan, and 
Clara F. Blitzer in Communilu Action for Education (Biire.au of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953). These selected 
magazine references will be valuable also: 

"Lay Advisory Commission Puls Into E£f«;t the Partnership Between 
School and Community," Leslie W. Kindred. Purposes, membenhi^, 
size, policies, programs, limitations and values ore presented. Nations 
^ Schools 43- 43-44; March 1949 

“A Cooperative Study at Indian Knoll," Elizabeth M. Bailey and Nell W. 
McClothlin. Tells what happened when a community organized a co- 
operative project to improve its schools. Five basic principles of school- 
community cooperation are listed. I^ucational Leadership 7.‘S9S-401; 
March 1950. 

How to Organize Local Citizens Committees," Henry Toy, Jr. Some 
suggestions by the Director of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. Nation’s Schotdt 46:28-28; July 1950. 

“How to Orgamze Lay Advisory Committees," J. H. Hull. Suggest steps 
to take and procedures to follow. Schoed Executive 20-.49, December 
1950. 

Cooperative Planning Throu^ Ae School-Community Council. 
Stephen Romine. Lists essential principles, needs and values of the 
sciiool community advisory cotmeiL EaMcationol Administfofion and 
Supervision 301485-489; December 1950. 
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“Local Citizens Solve nn Acute School Shortage Problem," S. P. Marland, 
Jr. Illustrates and defines basic principles in using Uv leaders success- 
fully. School Executive 70:54-OT; August 1951. Also in Education 
Digest 17.22-24, November 1931. 

“Technics of Setting Up a Citizens’ Advisory Group," M. R. Sumption. 
Concise account of basic steps and procedures. Nation's Schools 
48'71-72, October 1931. 

“Let's Clarify the Relationship of Administrator and Citizens’ Com- 
mittee." Grant Venn and Zeno B. Katterle Discusses common mis- 
understandings of proper functions, arul sugeests the specific role as 
that of permanent coordinator. Nation's Schoolt 49:51-54; June 1952. 

Home-school and parent-teaeher relationships arc the active concern 
in every issue of tne iVotiorvit rarent-Trachcr Sfagazinc. Excellent 
articles in this field arc also found in Paren/t Afagazme. The best book in 
this field is Effective Homc-Schoot Relations by James L. II)Tnes {Pren- 
tice-Uall, 1933). The National Congress of P.irenls and Teachers pub- 
lislicd Community Life in a Dcmocraetj (1042) suggesting in it many 
practical possibilities for parent-teacher-sebool cooperation. Mune! W. 
BroNvn's Partners in Education (Association for Childhood Education, 
1050) is a pamphlet guide to better home-school relationships, svith 
examples in developing the cumculiim, working out policies, finding 
commimitv leaders, and the hie. IVorLing With Parents, a handbook 
issued by the United States Office of Education (1948), suggests many 
ways of securing wider development of parent participation programs. 
Arndt and Bowles' Parents, Teachers and Touth Build Togedicr and Eva 
H. Grant's Pareiifj and Tcacheti as Partners (Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1952) arc two more butIcHns which show how home and school 
can work together toward their mutual goal — well-adjusted and well- 
educated children. Wilbur A. Yauch’x Ilow Cood Is Your School? (Har- 
per. 1951) is a book directed primarily at parents to help them be 
intelligent in evaluating the schools. “Home-School Relations" is the 
theme of Educational Leadership for February 1930, where 11 articles 
charting various phases of the field appear. 

The National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools maintains 
an office at 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y., and will gladly send 
literature upon request. What Do You Know About Your Schools? is one 
of its guides to the study of local needs and problems. 

Motion Pictures 

Pop Rings the Bell. A dramatized story of a typical school which is meet- 
ing the new demands on education. School taxes are shown to be an 
investment in a better future, not merely a present burden. National 
School Service, 23 minutes, 1944. 

SchooJhouse in the Red. Deals with the sociological and psychological 
factors involved when small communities face up to the problems of 
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joining their school districts onto a larger unit. It contrasts the activities 
of a typical one-room school widi those of a consolidated school, and 
shows now one community group went about solving tlie question. 
Agrafilms, 42 minutes, color, 1948. 

The Sixth Chair Contrasts dark, crowded schools with lighted, cheerful 
industrial plants in the community, and dramatically shows how we 
may fight public complacency abrat such obsolete school conditions. 
National School Service, JW9, 18 minutes. 

Fight for Better School*. Shows in detail how the citizens of Arlington 
County. Virginia, brought about complete reorganization of their 
school administration and facthlies, and briefly bow other groups 
operate. March of Time, 19 minutes, 1949. 



CHAPTER 17 


Community Coordination 


For generations \vc maintained tlic boolc-ccntered school in 
its social isolation. Then wc discovered the community and 
eagerly sought to use its varied resources to enrich and N'italize 
our academic programs. In recent years teachers have done 
much to bring the community into the school and to take the 
children Into the community. But in that very process of flCfl* 
dcmicallij bridging the gulf between community and school 
w’e Isave discovered that community conflicts and disorganiza' 
tions are reflected in our students' behavior, that mere informa- 
tion about the community is insuflicient to influence personal 
living or community improvement, that active student partici- 
pation in community processes is both educationally and 
civically inadequate as long as dominant community influences 
oppose the work of the school or even remain indifferent 
toward it. Tljus, we have been driv'en to recognize the in- 
escapable truth: that the education of the whole child in his 
total environment is and must remain a community function 
despite the existence and development of the school. Educa- 
tion cannot be identified solely with schooling, nor learning 
with formal instruction. That is why “education for democracy” 
cannot be much more than a delusive verbalism unless it is 
everywhere grounded in appropriate, community-wide, and 
community-guided action. Suc^ acVion may and sTiould be 
This chapter is by Edwaiuj G. Oust. 

44S 
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stimulated by the school, but never confined within it. For in 
the classic words of Joseph K. Hart: 

■TTie democratic problem in education is not primarily a problem 
of training children, it is the problem of tnaking a communflij 
within which children cannot help grosving up to be democratic, 
intelligent, disciplined to freedom, reverent of the goods of life, and 
eager to share in tiie tasks of the age A school cannot produce this 
result, nothing but a community can do so." ' 

In recent years, educational psychology has disclosed the 
essential unit}’ of personality as it develops fhrougJi interaction 
of mind and body, beliefs and emotions, thinking and doing. 
We know now that a student’s mind cannot be abstracted and 
educated apart from these other vital aspects of his total exist- 
ence. Educational sociology, meanwhile, has revealed the 
essential unity of one’s life experience, showing that all in- 
fluences wliich impinge upon the individual educate him in 
some manner and some degree, for better or for svorse. Quoting 
again from Hart: 

“No child can esc.npe his community. He may not like his p-arents, 
or the neighbors or the ways of the world. He may groan under 
the processes of living, and wish he were dead. But he goes on 
Ihin" and he goes on living fn the community. 

"The life of the community Qows about him, foul or pure: he 
swims in it, drinks it, goes to sleep In it, and wakes to the new day 
to find it still about him. He belongs to it: it nourishes him, or 
starves him, or poisons him; it gives him the subsf.mce of his life. 
And in the long run it takes its toll of him. and all he is.” * 

Whether we realize it or not, whether we like it or not, we all 
learn what we live, not just what we study. Thus we are com- 
pelled to recognize this troth: that when tlie school seeks to 
promote the constructive education of the child it can do so 
adequately only with reference to his total environment. This 
being so, the community scliool is fully committed to the 
idea tliat education is — and ou^t much more to be — a posi- 


i. pp. 82.83. New YorV; Thomas Y. Crowell, 1927. 
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tive, community-building enterprise which can never be con- 
fined to the school and certainly not concentrated within 
school walls. Some practical expressions of this ediication-as-a 
communitj’-function conception were suggested by Goodwin 
Watson when he WTOle that “The community health officials 
should also be the teachers of health .... If the community 
is ready for belter household arts, what is needed is not a set 
of special school e<juipmenl but visitors who can demonstrate 
in tlie homes ... A consumer’s cooperative can ser\’e as the 
lowm's method of consumer education .... The music leader 
will he not primarily a school person hut an addition to the 
community life. Tim introduction to litcraUirc can l>est be 
handled by the staff of the public library .... Tlie factory’ 
will be the gateway of contact with economic life .... 

“All of this varied program should be the concern of an 
educational director, whose business it will be to keep all ol 
life as educative as possible .... School will go in homes, 
the library, the hospital, the cooperative store, the dairy bams, 
the little theatre, and in all the museums, shops and studios 
which can be set up to facilitate the punuit of worthy in- 
terests." * 

The school is society’s chief formal agency for the educa- 
tion of children, youtli, and adults. ^Vhat, then, is its special 
responsibility as one among many other educative agencies in 
the community? The answer is clear; the school’s proper role 
within the total educative process is both residual and 
coordinative. In its residual role it is obligated to teach all those 
ideas, skills, appreciations, abilities, attitudes, and ideals which 
are essential to people’s effectiTC living and which they do not 
acquire through non-school channels. In its coordinative role, 
the school will lead other community agencies to develop con- 
sciously cooperative programs for the more effective and 
economical education of all people. 

Stating the same principle even more specifically, we may 
say that the community school’s function is to identify the 

’ Unpublished mannsciipt. Used pemiission. 
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basic life-needs of those whom it serves, analyze the commu- 
nit)' to discover to wJial extent and degree those needs are 
already being met through non-school experiences, provide a 
sound school program to meet the remaining needs, and lead 
the community m more effectively coordinating its total edu- 
cative resources for the increased benefit of all its members, 
adults as well as children. 

All this implies that a school will neither duplicate the de- 
sirable educational offerings generally available through other 
community agencies, nor fail to utilize them to the fullest 
extent throu^i leadership in coordinated community educa- 
tional programs. Surely it is clear that effective education for 
our times requires continuous and cooperative planning on 
the part of homes, churches, welfare agencies, scrx'icc clubs, 
clinics, professional groups, veterans organizations, business 
associations, labor unions, women’s clubs, youth agencies, etc., 
and schools. 

The local agency through which siicli joint planning can 
best be developed is commonly called the community council. 
As a social invention this is nothing new; nearly all of our larger 
cities have had councils of social agencies for many years. Tlie 
first true coordinating council, however, was formally organ- 
ized in Berkeley, California, in 1919. It was developed by the 
superintendent of schools and the chief of police in order to 
secure community-wide participation in more effectively meet- 
ing the problems of j-outh in lh.it city. By 1940, over three 
hundred local coordinating councib had been organized in 26 
states. Today they number several thousand, listed under a 
of names — "community council," "neighborhood coun- 
cil, youth council,’ "social welfare council,” “human relations 
council," and the like. 

World War II, the Korean War, and the many local needs in 
the home effort gave tremendous impetus to the whole coordi- 
nating council idea. Nearly every American community has 
now had intensive experience in cooperatively developing and 
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administering its local OIBcc of Civilian Defense, its War 
Council, its United Service Organization center, and other 
similar community-wide agencies occasioned by war. Councils 
on community defense, committees on the care of children for 
working mothers, citizens unity associations, youth councils, 
adult education councils, religious instruction councils — many 
Slid) agencies as these arc now personally familiar to Ameri- 
cans in every section of our nation. 

Most of the pre-war councils originated in the essentially 
negative, though highly commendable, purpose of amelio- 
rating poi'crty or of preventing juvenile delinquency. The war 
years focused attention upon problems of home defense, of 
providing recreational facilities for sers’ice men and women, of 
caring for the children of employed mothers, and of com- 
batting wartime delinquency. In pursuing these essential ends, 
local citizens, agencies, and organizations of many kinds 
learned to work together as they had neN’cr done before. It is 
essential that this war-bom community cooperation be main' 
tained and greatly extended In the future, no matter when hot 
or cold hostilities cease. Improving racial, religious, ethnic 
and other intergroup relationships is one obvious problem 
\rith which practically every American community must seri- 
ously grapple. Providing educative work opportunities for 
youth is another that is fundamental to American democracy. 
So are problems of housing efficient local government, health, 
recreation, and welfare matters. Such as these will demand the 
best thinking and cooperative planning of every community in 
the years ahead. 

Another, and perhaps more significant, conception of com- 
munity coordination is now emerging. This view holds that the 
community council should be an agency through which school 
personnel and community citizens may maintain active and 
continuing cooperation in tJie planning of basic school policy 
itself. As indicated in the previous chapter, educational cooper- 
ation of this nature is highly desirable in a nation which prides 
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a coordinating function, then, hut not until then, will 
tlon for life begin to be truly functional. 

What is a Community Council? 

Community organixations express both the 
frustrations of many an American city, “'™’ ^ 
region. Studies show that in communities ot live 
sand people, there are typically from fifty to -ve" yJve dd^ 
ferent organized groups of some importance. In ^ S 
such organizations ate numbered m the hun*eds ot 
thousands.* No matter how large or how small the 
the common cry is likely to he: "We have too many organ.za 
tions already! Why should we start another? _ 

Reaction like tliat is ceitainly understandable, bv 7 , 

munity, almost regardless of size and location, lias a mu 
of organizations. Each of these groups seeks to meet 

* Gordon W. Blickwell, '‘Cornmnnity Structure and Community Organaa 
tions.” Journal of Educatxonal Soctole® 23:176-182; November ia49. 
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specialized needs in the commiinity. All of them arc in com- 
petition with each other in one way or another— especially for 
tlie people’s attention, time, money, and leadership abilities. 
Thus it is these very factors of specialized concern and group 
competition which together make adequate coordination of 
planning so essential. The very multiplicity of vertical organi- 
zations makes some horizonial coordination of effort impera- 
tive for community welfare. 

A community council is a cooperative organization of groups 
'and individuals having some measure of community status, 
jwho work together to attack problems of common concern in 
itheir community. In tlie 38,000 communities of the United 
States there are about 11,000 community councils. Of these, 
some 1,000 are general community councils; the others are 
specialized in terms of particular aspects of community life.* 
The kinds of membership in a general community council have 
been well summarized by the Wisconsin Community Organi- 
zation Committee in its excellent little pamphlet, Teamwork in 
the Community;* 

“The membership of a community council usually includes (1) 
delegates or representatives of civic, professional, educational, 
religious, agricultural, labor, and business organizations; (2) dele- 
gates or representatives of public and voluntary community service 
agencies: and (3) individual members chosen for their interest, 
knowledge, or competence in civic affairs and not representing any 
particular organization. 

“All economic and social groups, as well as geographic areas, 
should be urged to participate. A community council cannot get 
results if it leaves out groups which have a genuine interest in 
community improvement and direct lines of communication to 
citizens. The main idea, when it comes to membership, is to get 
participation, not to limit it. 

The following is a suggested list of agencies and organizations 
for a community council: 

‘American Council for the Cnmnonity, The Training of Community Coun- 
gelort. Reports of Conference ort Tnttniagfor Community Service. New Yoil: 
Tbe Council (119 East 19th Street). 1M9. 

* Used by special permission of tfie CMnmittee. 
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Agricultural organizations 

Business and professional organ- 
izations 

Educational institutions and 
services 

Fraternal and scr\'icc clubs 

Governmental agencies and de- 
partments 

Ilealtli and welfare agencies 


Human relations groups 
Industry 

Labor organizations 
Patriotic organizations 
Racial and nationality groups 
Religious organizations 
Women’s groups 
Youth organizations 


"A community council needs j-outh for its own sake and for the 
sake of jQuth. In return for receiving new ideas and fresh en- 
thusiasm it will give youth a training ground for future respon- 
sible leadership. 

“While it is important to include professional staff of member 
agencies, the success of a commtmity council in winning commu- 
nity support will depend most upon strong citizen participation.” 


What Does a Community Council Do? 

A coordinating council Is chiefly a facl-flmling, advisoi)’. 
and catalytic influence, not a super-administrative agency. Its 
purpose is to improve the rjuality of living in the community by 
getting people to study problems and needs in relation to re- 
sources and possible plans for actively meeting them. The more 
specific purposes souglit by practically all councils today have 
been outlined in the Wisconsin bulletin just Quoted: 

“No two community councils will be exactly alike in program, 
but they share the general purpose of improving all phases of 
community life. The most vital part of a comnumitj’ council's job 
is to study problems and needs and to plan cooperatively to meet 
them, It does this by: 

1. Encouraging informed citizen participation 

2. Fact-finding 

3. Developing public understanding and support 

4. Coordinating community acKiviCies and services 

5. Cooperative action" 

Each of these five functions is then described briefly as 
follows. 
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1. Encouraging Informed Citizen ParticipaUon. Citizen partici- 
pation in community life is the foundation of a strong democracy. 
Hut an active citizen must be a w'ell-informetl citizen. A truly rep- 
resentative community council educates for civic leadership. 
Illustrations: 

— Through a fact-finding committee to study needs and resources 
of a community. 

— ^Tlirough a radio panel about recreational services. 

— Tlirough directing a |>oII oi )Outh and adult cmplojanent 
opportunities. 

2. Fact-Finding. One of the most s'aluable things a community 
council can do is continually and carefully to g-ather facts about 
its community — its heullh. human relations, education, recreation, 
religious, economic and welfare needs— and to agree on how these 
needs can best bo met. If a council docs nothing more than to study 
such facts and present them fairly and completely, it has proved its 
worth. 

A council will find it advantageous to call in consultants from out- 
side the community to direct or assist in making fact-finding studies. 

Illustrations: 

—A study to find out how widely boys and girls are participating 
in the program of )’ou(h agencies. Such a study might result in 
the discovery tliat certain age or racial groups are not being 
served, or that some areas have more than enough youth 
agencies, whOe others have too few. 

— A study of the public health nursing activities carried on by a 
private agency, the health department and the schools. This 
might reveal a duplicabon of services for control of commu- 
nicable disease and a neglect of bedside care. In this case, the 
community might agree to establish one central nursing serv- 
ice or otherwise plan for total service coverage. 

— A study of the zoning problems in relation to adequate housing. 
This might result in improved living conditions for families. 

S. Developing Public Understanding and Support. A community 
Council stimulates public awareness of community problems, de- 
velops an understanding of how the community deals with these 
problems, and gains support for the necessary services and pro- 
grams. How? By sponsoring public meetings and forums; main- 
taining speakers’ bureaus; distributing stuies and reports; and 
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getting publicity through the press and 51,™^ 

standing of needs and ser^’ices develops through council delegates 
reports to their own organizations. 


Illustrations: 

— Pubhshing a directory of die community’s health, welfare, edu- 
cation and recreation resources. 

— Issuin" a report on health and other community needs. 
—Sponsoring n family life institute or conferences of commu- 
nity improvement. t 

Arranging for newspaper articles or radio programs or an 

formational or educational nature. , 

—Providing up-to-date information on business, industry ana 
employment opportunities. 

4. Coordinating Community Activities and Services. Community 
councils provide a meeting ground for people from differrat pu c 
or voluntary agencies or organizations to come together, share then 
experiences, understand each other’s vieivpoints, and agree on 
some definite plans. By working voluntarily on joint projects, com* 
munity leaders learn to lift their eyes from their oivn specialize 
interests and take a look at the whole community. When advisab e, 
they assign parts of the total job to suitable organizations so tna 
people will receive the best possible services with the least duplica- 
tion of effort, time, and money. 

A community council also coordinates by bringing old and new 
services into proper balance. By its understanding of all the facts 
it is more likely to reflect the best judgment of all concerned. 

Councils often provide some common service to member organi- 
zations unable to achieve it alone. 


Illustrations: 

— Arranging meetings at which each organization can describe its 
purpose and program to other organizations. 

— Creating a Christmas Bureau to coordinate the flood of spon- 
taneous giving. 

— Getting out a calendar of future events and meetings to help 
individual organizations avoid conflicts in dates. 

— Developing a cooperative traming program for volunteer lead- 
ers of all leisure-time organizations. 

5. Cooperative Action. After considering the facts and agreeing 
noon a logical course of action, the council takes steps to carry out 
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Us plans. This may require modifying an existing service or de- 
veloping an entirely new one. In any case, interested citizens and 
organizations arriNC at a joint decision. 

Council action may mean conference and negotiation with 
ofBcials administering the ser\-lccs. It may mean consultation with 
the group which appropriates funds such as Community Chest, or 
county, \il!age or town boards or the city council. 

Councils sliould not generally operate community services di- 
rectly, though they may do so occasionally on a temporary demon- 
stration basis. 

Illustrations: 

— Negotiating with two existing agencies or organizations for a 
merger of their services or projects. 

—Holding conferences with school authorities to work out plans 
for use of school buildings for summer recreation. 

—Presenting to the city council recommendations for improve- 
ment of a swimming beach or pool. 

Where Does the School Fit in?^ 

In any community, the public school is likely to be the only 
permanent agency which is supported by all the people and 
which already serves most of the children. As such, the school 
has — or should deserve to have — the confidence of the com- 
munity. The school is thus In a strategic position to initiate 
proposals for community coordination, and to carry a major 
share of the responsibility for developing proposals into plans, 
plans into policies, and policies into action. 

It is inconceivable that a community council should be or- 
ganized without the school being represented. Most school 
people recognize the council as a force having great educa- 
tional potentialities, and hence are eager to support it. School 
people can clearly see the deep significance to democratic liv- 
ing inherent in the svork of a good council. Here, people of 
divergent background and outlook meet together with com- 
mon purposes to work for the common good. Tlius does the 
educator see in the coordinating council a new area in which 

'This section was written for this book by Anne Wright, Superintendent of 
District #3, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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he may serve by giving a definitely educational direction to its 

“sihool people »ho pailieipate in a coordinating eouncil 
would do well to keep in mind their particular rcsponsibil.^ 
professional educators. Among those special obligations winen 
are also opportunities are these: 

. To pro«dc leadership and to act with others in malting ajd 
keeping the Council a potent ctlocational force in the 

• ^ To maintain the democratic \-alucs of group discussion, g p 

planning, group decision, and the scientific values of ohjecti 
thinking about controversial issues. «o 

• To guide the Council in the use of es-aliiative prow 
that results may be reliably appraised, and purposes adjustet 

changmg needs^ sensitizinj. (he Council's membership to youth 
needs, youth interests, and yosUh problems. 

• To endeavor to widen tlie base of Council members p 
that young people are included In the deliberations and arc enco 
aged to participate actively in bolb planning and executing 
policies. 


The last two of these five responsibilities merit more ex- 
tended analysis, Young people now in school need to partic • 
pate actively in community affairs, and the community itse 
benefits when they do so. A radio program once featured tour 
high school students from different parts of the country. T lese 
young people discussed their problems of the future with a 
great deal of intelligence and feeling. During the question pc 
riod, tlie adult chairman of the program inquired of t lese 
youth representatives, “Wliat do you want of us older fo 'S 
What can we do to help you solve your problems, to face jour 
future?" The reply came without hesitation. It was force u , 
honest, almost pleading in its sincerity; “Let us work led • 
you noiu in the solution of your problems. Your present pro 
lems are part of our future problems. Don't make us wait ® 
of use. We can think. We can plan. Don’t push us to one si e 
with the comment, They’re only kids.’” What a picture o 
youth’s energy, enthusiasm, vision of service — being patron 
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izcd by aduUs wilh the smiling comment, "They’re only kids." 
Wc must not forget how other countries have seized upon the 
energies of youth and rallicel them to their national purposes 
while we have often forced our young people into civic stagna- 
tion while ^\’aiting for the day when they will be considered 
“old enough" to work with adults on projects affecting the com- 
mon welfare. 

If the young people are to fulfil their proper role as active, 
participating citizens they must have cs’cry opportunity to 
study, to evaluate, and to contribute to the constructive life of 
their local communities. Such opportunities are a challenge to 
the initiative and the creative thinking of young people, for 
they require youth to work on equal basis with adults in the 
development of intelligent programs for community action. In 
some cases, the schools will initiate such action— as in the form 
of service projects and work experiences— but in others the 
schools ^vill cooperate with other community agencies, enlist- 
ing j’outh in the coordinated program. The source of stimula- 
tion to action is not important. \Vl»at is important is that 
communities become deeply aware of their problems, their re- 
sponsibilities, and their resources for meeting botli. To that 
awareness the school can contribute much. 

How Is Q Community Council Sforted? 

Just how do you go about starting a community council? To 
answer this practical question in concrete terms, lets read part 
of the “log” of the Columbia Community Council in upstate 
New York — a true story of one small community's adventure in 
developing the skills of adult cooperation, both in education 
and in planned community action for the common good. 
Within it, let’s interpolate as titles some basic principles 
which were observed and which thereby helped to assure suc- 
cess. Here is that dramatic story.® 

‘ Adventure in Cooperation: Community Building in a Central Sclwol Die- 
trict. Albany, N. Y. : Bureau of Adnh Education, Slate Education Department, 
1949. 
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Study the Probhm Situation 

Three )’ears ago our Central School P.T.A. ashed a question: 
“\Vhat’s happening to our 1700 Uds when school doesn’t hcop?" 
This led to another question: “What's happening to our hig, gan- 
gling, loose-jojnfed Central School comnninily?* 

We reasoned that our kids arc the product of the whole com- 
munity. tV'e can't look young Jimmie in the eye unless we pros-ide 
the kind of ideal community that children and parents thrive in. 
body, mind, spirit ... in work, hope, citizenship, education, fun 
and friendship. 

Get Some Key People to Foce the Forts 
Anything we sliould he doing? “Yes,'' said the P.T.A., and named 
a committee of tsvcive to take stock of community needs and pro- 
pose an action program. The committee proposed a Columbia Com- 
munity Council deioted to the whole welfare. 

But “thundering Jehosophat," said a skeptic, “whole welfare . . . 
that means everything: he.alth. welfare, planning, safety, libraries, 
adult education, recreation, conscrxmtion . , 

“Yep" said a village sage, “Etactlyl* And that was exactly the 
contract that the newborn (^lumbia Community Council toOK on. 

Organize o Communify Team 

Here’s what we said: “Let's call all the hands together, fanner, 
suburbanite, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, lawyer, Negro, typ^ 
setter, and housewife. Let’s organize a community team. Then let’s 
take a good look at the whole w'el/are of the whole district and shart 
building, step by stop and stone by stone." 

Ileres the team: 410 paid members, 21 directors and officers, 
19 committees, and staff. Quite a team: Note the members; 

architect 
druggist 
housewife 
teacher 
garage wan 
general farmer 
stenographer 
government officer 
printer 

scientific breeder of 
dairy cattle 
insurance salesman 


lelcphone ofltcia] 
holder 
preacher 
editor 
eencra) si 
historian 


^lidien raiser 

doctor 

dentist 

welfare worker 


hbranan 

rabbi 

gladiolus raiser 

student 

bacteriologist 

feed store own« 
hardware owner 

^Ider 

real estate man 
blanket maker 
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Size Up f/ie Job 

You might say we used this fonnula: stop and look, listen, ana- 
Ijie, act. 

We stopped and looked. 

First wo used a hlacklmard In a “towTi meeting.” "\Vh.it s on your 
mind?” asked tlic chairman. And he wotc down what we said: 
adult education, safety, choral society, playgrounds, ball league, 
touTi meetings, swimming places, planning, libraries, homes of vet- 
erans, a district directory, etc. . - - Utirty some suggestions. 

Tlicn we listened: 

We listened to a lot of people in all parts of the districts ... in 
committees ... in town meetings . . . and here and there. 

And analyzed: 

What are the really big nectls? The priorities? What’s the nature 
of the diiBcultics to be overcome? What arc the best ways to tackle 
the job? 

And we acted: 

Beginning with a fesv projects . . . veterans housing, a directory, 
town meetings, etc. . . . w steadily expanded to 19 projects under 
19 committees. 

Dec/c/e Specific Objectives 

In all this bustle of activity what are the DIG THINGS we’re 
after? Good community? Sure thing . . . but what IS a good com- 
munity? Here’s our thinking: 

• We want a community of friendly neighbors. 

• We want a community that practices cooperation by everybody in 
getting important things done. 

• We want a community that is alive to its local, state, national, and 
world responsibilities. 

• We want a community where education is everybody’s continuing 
business from cradle to grave . . . because this is America and because 
education is the life line of democracy. 

• We want a community good to look at, healthful and prosperous 
to live in, well planned for tomorrow, well governed. 

• We want a community rich in the arts and in the fun of Lving. 

• We want a commumty soil that grows good homes. 

• We want community roots that produce great Americans. 
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Determine Strategy 

Even’ political campaign, ewij’ battle needs a strateg)’. So does 
a communitN- program, ^pcrience tclk us that a commimitj’ pro- 
gram without a strategy goes swiftly on the roeVs. To plan our 
strategy we looked first at the problem: 

W'e live in a big, rjuecrly shaped tract embracing city workers, 
farmers, villagers. Tlic only strong (wnd is our school. Cut many 
others of our problems should be shared: adult education, high- 
ways, planning, recreation, welfare. Our hamlets and village arc 
too small to do everything alone. Result; scores of community ser>’- 
ices are missing. 

Second, we asked what human resources, organizations, skills, 
and projects are necessary if we're to lick our problems. 

Third, we set down (in the rough) some of the strategy lines 
we’d follow. Briefly, these lines are: 

• Continuous adult education. 

• Communications . . . “talking to each other.* 

« Taking care of our simple, close-up "doorstep* needs. 

• CommunitN' wade participation . . . "getting cserybody on the 
team" . . , fullest use of volunteers. 

• Plaiing ball with our nunv gniups. clubs, etc. 

• A free but cooperative rrjafion to schools, temn bo.irds, state de- 
partments, anti other oecneies. 

• An efficient central staR anti a hcadquarlers, 

• Constant attention to the skills of cooperation. 

• Decentralization by means of village ond lamlct associations. 

• Continuous training of new leaders and workers. 

• Keeping a whole view of the whole community. 

[The Columbia Council report now spells out each of these clcv'cn 
“strategj' lines” in sorne detail. Suppose v\x notice two of them here: 
commu«ftt/-u.idc parficijxjtion and cooperatfon u’ffA j)ult!ic serv- 
ices.] 

Cef CommunHy-Wide Participoboti 
Out our w-ay the neighbors had gotten Into the bad habit of 
saying "they.” We knew the Columbia Council idea wouldn’t get 
far until the neighbors leatnctl to say "wc." When do people say 
"we? The answer was simple. Pcr^le say "wc" when they have a 
finger in the pie. But it’s not so simple to get 12,000 fingers in the 
pie. 

Wed seen a dozen people control a Town Board ... a handful 
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ran the P.T.A. in the old daj’s . . . and we had plenty of skeptics 
to tell us that “the best committee is two men, one of them off fish- 
ing." But we said “let’s take this 100 per cent participation business 
seriously. W'e won’t get 100 per cent participation, but let’s try." 

Here’s the story of our try . . . put to arithmetic: 


Cam'ass e\'ery section sj-stcmalically for 
paid TOting members. We got 
10 communities. Each on the average puts 
about 23 people to work. 

19 times 25 is 

Lend a hand to a local or neighborhood 
association. 0 times 200 is 
A goal of 500 in adult education 
Work with clubs, Grange, fire companies, 
etc., on lighting, safety, conservation and 
other projects. X agencies times X mem- 
bers is 

Work with schools on recreation, play- 
grounds, student projects 
Put a library depot in reach of every 
citizen 

Our “ro\vn Meeting on Wlieeb" . . . 
each meeting in a different church or hall 
in the area 


410 

475 

1200 

500 

a lot of people 
hundreds 
thousands 

hundreds 


TOTAL; A first-cltui ground swcU of interest . . . communily-tvide. 


Gef Help from Public Agencies 
A live community can call on a lot of helping agencies. Most 
citizens and groups have no idea of what public services are avail- 
able. Columbia Council finds out. Here are some of the public and 
semi-public bodies we’ve called on in three years: 


Schools 

State Youth Commission 
County Political Committees 
Cornell Rural Extension 
N. Y. Slate Citizens Council 
County Health Department 
National Municipal League 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
State Education Department 
State Teachers College 


State Police 

Public Service Commission 
State Comptroller 
State Housing Division 
Conservation Department 
Veterans Administration 
Department of Public Works 
N. Y. Regional Plan 
State Department of Commerce 
Town Boards 
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Conslanffy Appraise ResvUs 

You know, we didn't honestly feel too sure when we started that 
things sseren’t too complicated nowadaj-s for the citizens to take 
a “whole look at the whole communit)' ” But we tried just that. And 
Columbia Council experience tells us not only that people are 
amazingly good at the broad look when given a chance and a 
challcngt^but that by stiff and urgent logic wove got to take the 
whole look or the modem community will continue to fall apart at 
the seams at a time when man needs community as he never needed 
It before. Looking back, we sec that things arc much clearer when 
we study them (and tackle them) in relation to each other . . . that 
we can t hope to use a score of stale and other services intelligently 
unless we fit things together at home . . . and, most of all, that the 
only way we can really mobilize all our people and tlieir many tal- 
ents is through good community organization. 

Tliis is the way wo see it now: 

—If we can use education, planning and social skills to make 
democracy work in American communities . . . 

— We can make it work in America as a nation. 

—If democracy works in the nations . . . 

—It will work in the world. 

MOBILIZING THE WHOLE PEOPLE BEHIND A WHOLE 

VIEW AND A WHOLE PROGRAM FOR THE WHOLE 

COMMUNITY IS A BIG GOAL. A LONG TASK, AND A 

THRILLING ADVENTURE IN DEMOCRACY. 

Such is the dramatic story of three small communities. Wliat 
a demonstration of the power and the potentialities inherent in 
constructive community coordination! 

Education at its Best 

Education, properly considered, is a function of the 
entire community, not merely of the schools alone. 

Education, truly understood, must provide much 
guided, first-hand experience with community affairs 
and problems. 

Education, adequately conceived, must be or* 
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ganizcd around the moral put|TOse of building a better 
community, state, nation, and world. 

Students and teacbeis and laymen — cooperatively 
attacking real problems of personal interest and social 
concern) Here is modem education at Us best, and 
here too is epitomized that emerging educational insti- 
tution of the next generation, the life-centered, com- 
munity school. For clearly it is that school which can 
most easily bridge the historic gulf between learning 
and living, and which can thereby best serve the com- 
mon cause of democracy and education in our time. 

Learning Activities 

Socio-drama 

St.'ige a mock coordinating council meeting, with teams of class 
members representing each of several local organization members. 
Bearing in mind the probable viev^points of each organization, dis- 
cuss the application of a political or a religious group for the use of 
a public school building as a meeting place. As a climax of this dis- 
cussion, draw up a model statement of policy and procedure to 
cover all applications in the future. 

D/seussion Topics 

1. Do you see any dangers to a school which participates in a 
coordinating council? If so, spell them out and examine. 

2. H a school joins a coordinating council, is the responsibility of 
the school board altered? What about its legal obligations? 

3. Should high school students serve as Tnembers of a community 
council, officially representing their school on it? 

4. Could something like the community adult development pro- 
gram be tailor-made for your own community? TVhat might this 
class do to start it? 

Group Projeefs 

1. Divide the labor and scan recrait literature for descriptions of 
community council programs, then compare their essential 
operating principles with those presented in this cliapter. 

2. Attend a session of a communi^ council and discuss your re- 
actions. 
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3. View the listed motion pictures and sample some of The People 
Act transcriptions, then decide the feasibility of such projects 
generally. 

Individual Activifies 

1. Outline in some detail a 20-minute talk to be given before a 
local service club on the community coordination movement and 
its local possibilities. 

2. Draft a script for a possible The People Act story of a commu- 
nity impros’ement program known to you personally. 

3. Set up a display of community council literature. 

Learning Materials 

Basic principles and procedures of community coordination are dis- 
cussed m Arthur Hillman’s Community Or^anizetion and Planning 
(Macmillan, 1950). Clarence King’s Organizing for Communitij Action 
(Harper, 1948) summarizes successful techniques, and illustrates ^vith 
many brief case studies. Numerous vivid accounts of cooperative citizens 
programs designed to handle urgent local problems are presented by Jean 
and Jess Ogden m Small Cornmnnifies in Action (Harper, 1946) and also 
in These Things We Tried (University of Virginia, 1948). Coordinated 
community efforts led by various schools are described in chapter 12 of 
Olsen's School and Community Programs “rhe wass in which die South- 
ern States Work-Conference, made up of educational leaders from 14 
states, sought to view education in terms of its relation to regional 
sources are described in BuiWing a Better Soidhern Begion Through 
Education (1945). Although designed for niral Iow.a. Strong Conimimi- 
ties Build Strong Democracy: Guides for Studying and Developing Com- 
munity Action (Iowa State College. 1951) is an excellent general treat- 
ment of values and techniques. The relationships between community 
cooperative planning and ncnon.a1 mental health are explored in a pub- 
lication of the Hogg Foundation; Family, Community and Mental Health 
(University of Texas, 1950). Paul L. Essert and R. \V. Howard’s Educa- 
tional Planning by Neighborhoods in Centralized Districts (Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1952) is a dramatic historical picture of the ways in 
which local citizens rcorganizetl rural school districts into centralized 
districts. Informal Groups and the Community by Hurley H. Doddy 
(Teachers College, Columbia, 1952) outlines techniques for identifying 
and discovering those inconspicuous community groups which are so 
influential in the development of attitudes, opinions, .and personality. It 
also mesenfs implications for institution-community relationships, and 
describes various roles of informal groups in community development. 
A Community Youth Development Program by Robert J. Havighurst and 
others (University of Chicago, 1952) reports an experiment designed to 
test the hypothesis that the comiminity, through local persons appropri- 
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afely trained, can increase the production of unusually able, creative 
j'oune people and can reduce its production of socially and personally 
maladjusted )’oun" people. 

Dcseriptioni and activities of community councils at work arc easily 
sampled in the magazines; 

"MTien Neighbors Get Together." William Bacon. Describes two com- 
munitj- council programs in action, one concerned about youth recrea- 
tion and the other racial liarmony. Educational Leadership 2.111-114; 
December 1944. 

“Town Tliat Found Itself," Leslie Kindred and Bernard C. Kelner. Dra- 
matic account of hosv a deteriorating town of meted racial and religious 
population w.as lc<l by local leaclim to found a school and community 
associations— -which estabhsberl a branch liliraA, health clinic, baby 
ward, etc., and greatly rctluced tensions as it built community morale. 
^ Parentj’ A/agaji'ne 21:28-29. September 19-18. 

“Communitv ftogram for Chdd Development," Miriam E- Lowenberg. 
The Child Health Institute functions as a coordinating agency for 
health sertaees, teaching, and research by all community health 
agencies, including the schools. Childhood Education ^;22-27; 
September 19-18. 

“ffelping New York Communities to Help Themselves," H. Curtis Mial. 
Describes the hisloiy, program, services, and future plans of the New 
York State Citizens' Council. This Is a private organization carrying 
on community development and education program aimed at help- 
ing citizens biilfd belter communities. Adult Education Journal 9.6-12; 
January 1950. 

“A Community Organizes to Help Itself," Joseph B- Gucky and Herbert 
Core). Tells the story of an expcnmcnlal program of community im- 
provement through a coordinating council. Seven committees and 
their projects are described. Educational Leadership 7:388-392; March 

How ^^inneapolis Beat the Bigots," Clive Howard. Excellent example 
of how key people and groups in a single community banded together 
to fight undemocratic forces. Womans Home Companion, November 
„ 1951. 

School-Community Liason— A New Approach." J. D. Mezirow. De- 
scribes the effective work done by the Minnesota Youth Conservation 
Commission, a new public agency designed to assist local communi- 
ties to organize community councils. The Community Organizes for 
Youth is the title of its manual presenting aims, organization, and 
techniques. School ir Society 75:65-88; February 2, 1952. 

The role of the school in community coordination is illustrated by 
several case studies in Chapter 12 of School and Community Programs 
edited by Edward G. Olsen. Odier interesting examples of what has 
been done by the school appear in the following articles: 
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“School ParticipaHon in the Organization and Work of a Coordinating 
Council," Robert E. Cihson and Aubrey E. Ilaan. In a town of 4,000 
people there were fifty-five social and fraternal organizations working 
independently until the sdiool prinapal led the organization of a 
Community Council. Its problems, procedures, and values for in- 
service teacher education are outlined. National Elcmcnianj Principal 
21 382-386. Julv 1942. 

“Co-ordinated School-Community Health Program," Marjorie Easta- 
brooks Describes an experimental school-community health program 
carried on by the schools of forty-four districts in thirty counties of 
Washington State. National Association of Secondary School Principals 
BiiUetin 29:57-60, December 1945. 

“Participation in Community Coordination and Planning," Harold C. 
Hunt and J. Paul Leoairf. Discusses the school administrator’s re- 
sponsibility for surveying communitv needs and leading the process 
of organizing a community council for youth. In National Society for 
Study of Education, C/wnglng Conception* fn Educational Adminis- 
tration, Forty-Wth Yearbook, Part II, Chapter V. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1916. 

“How One College Serves Five Counties," L. 0. Todd. A Junior college 
stimulated development of school county coordinating councils which 
ore tliemsclvcs coordinated through a brger council, the chairman of 
which IS the college president, /onfor College Journal 16:295-297; 
March 1946. 

“Schools Can Create Democracy’s Communities,’’ W. Joe Scott. The com- 
munity council is the best agency through which local communities 
can solve their problems ond improve themselves. The public school, 
as the foremost institution for developing and promoting democratic 
living in its area, should lead in establishing such a council. National 
^rocfation of Secondary School Principals tulktin 30:73-84; May 

Community Cooperates,” Victor Leonard. Well-timed efforts by the 
school superintendent produced a chain of events which changed a 
stagnating community into a progressive one. Community coordination 
has benefited both community nvinc and school curriculum. School 

^ Executive 66.40, December 1916. 

Role of the Superintendent of Schools in Community Planning," William 
C. Reavis Describes the historic role of the superintendent in com- 
munity planning and discusses four present responsibilities in that 
area. Uementary School Journal 47:434-441; April 1947; American 
School Board Journal 114:45^; May 1047. 

Education and Community Organization." John W. Herring. Analyzes 
the present community movement and then lists 6 suggestions. Sc/ioof 
ond Society, 68.273-276; October 23. 1948. 

Co-ordinating Community Educational Services.” Edward G. Olsen, 
uggests fte role of the school in community coordination and illus- 

^ trates with ease-studies on local, slate, and regional levels. Annals of 
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the Americfin Aecdcmij of Folittctil and Social Science 2G3. 130-135; 
September 1919. 

“School As An Intcgralinj; Agency in Community Life." L. II. Carstin. 
Considers disintegrative agencies of community life, concludes that 
the school can help develop a local cspirit dc corps, and lists both ob- 
stacles and possibilities. Journal of Educational Saclologtj, 21:409-416; 
March 191S. 

*^V’agon Mound Builds a Health Center," Cfiarlcs 11. U'ood Tells how all 
the people of a small niral community worker! together to meet their 
problem of inailequatc medical services Tlie school led the c.impaign. 
National Education Aitociation Journal 40.1S.5-1SG. M.ircb 1931. 

“A Community Youth Dowlopmcnt Plan." Roliert j. Havigliurst. Out- 
lines a long-term plan set up in a midwestem city to help children 
make a satisfactory life adjustment by early discovery of. and assist 
ance to, those with special talents or problems. School Review 51 457- 
466; November 1931. 

Descriptions of community council operations in Cedar Cits', Utah. New 
York City, Allegan, Michigan ana Weimar, Texas are presented by 
lanthus Wright. Simon Beagle. Arthur A. Kaechelc and Clay Doyle, 
respectively. School Executive 72:5S-63; January 1053. 

Speeb] issues of professional magazines are excellent sources. The 
Journal of Edueallonal Soclolo^ frci^uently devotes entire issues to 
varied aspects of community coordination. See especially February, April, 
and September 1930; March and October 1937; January and April 1938; 
May 19-10: March 1945; December 1946: March 194S; November 1949. 
"Coordinating Forces in the Community" for liMllh, conservation, voca- 
tional efficiency, and citizenship development are the respective themes 
of three special Issues of Educalioruil Outlook: November 1950, January 
1931, and March 1951. 

Organizations specifically concerned with community development 
are gaining strength. Two especially are import.int: Tlie American 
Counal for the Community (119 East 19lh Street, New York 3, N. Y.) 
and Community Service, Inc. (Yellow Springs, Ohio). The former pub- 
lishes a quarterly journal of community development called Communi- 
ties, USA and also a series of Community Handbooks. Each Handbook 
summarizes the body of experiences and principles that have grown out 
of specific situations in local communities. The latter agency devotes its 
efforts to “strengthening hvo weak links In the chain or our democracy: 
the small community and education for community." Its Community 
Service News appears bimonthly- 

Motion P/efures 

Playtown, V.S.A. Designed to show how a community can develop a 
year-round, a!l-^e recreation program if a few citizens want it and 
organize their efforts to that end. Association Films, 23 minutes, 1946. 
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Make Way for youth. A rommunit)' combats inter-group prejudice by 
organizing a youth courteil through which young people work together 
for common concerns. Assoctation Films, 22 minutes, 1917. 

The Lamhcrtville Story. The true story of a community program to estab- 
lish a Saturday night, teen-age recreation center. A motor accident 
involving adolescents shocks the citizens into a realization of their 
responsibility to provide wholesome recreational activities. Teaching 
Film Custodians, 20 minutes, 1019. 

Board of Education. Shows how residents of a rural community organized 
into a cooperative group to obtain a modem, consolidated school. 
United World, 23 minutes, 1951. 

TrcmscripHons 

The People Act. A series of 26 half-hour broadcasts about men and 
women in ordinary situations who are working together to solve crucial 
everyday problems of community Imng such as crime and corruption, 
infergroup and labor-management strife, soil erosion, mentally re- 
tarded children, housing, alcoholism, and the like. For sale from The 
People Act Center, State College, Pennsylvania; free on loan from 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, Uriited States OBce of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25. D. C 
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It is never enough to honor the past, to worship at the 
shrines of pioneering educators who have led us into the 
present. Our job now is to follow their guiding stars into 
nerv lands, not to sit content by the ashes of old campfires. 
To accept this challenge is to stand with the stalwart, fac- 
ing the future with courage, devotion, and skill. To fail 
would be the unthinkable betrayal of democratic youth in 
this generation. That is why the traditional school of yes- 
terday, respected as it is, must now bo transformed and 
rebuilt as the community school of today and tomorrow. 
Perhaps this is the major trend and the great unfinished 
educational task of our profession in the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

Chapters in This Section 

18. Getting Slatted 

19. Freedom to Learn 

20. The Trend of Our Times 
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CHAPTER 


Getting Started 


How, then, will you begin? W>at kind of community study 
and service program will )-ou seek to dc\'elop in your school 
or school system? Through what steps might you go about 
starting or developing a genuine community school? These 
are among the immediate, down*to*carth questions which arise 
as soon as we begin to consider personally the professional 
implications of the life-centered school concept. So let us think 
together about certain simple and practicable steps which can 
be taken by any teacher, group of teachers, faculty, or school 
system desiring to investigate techniques for developing a more 
community-related school program. 

No specific blueprint can or should be presented. The special 
needs and resources of each school and community will differ 
too much from those of otliers to make such blueprinting pos- 
sible, even if it were considered desirable. Furthermore, any 
program that will truly meet the needs of a particular school 
and also enlist the wholehearted support of its faculty, students, 
administrators, and community at large must be a program that 
is locally devised by local people. 

There is both responsibility and cliallenge in this democratic 
process of program-planning — not by outside experts, not by 
administrators or supervisors or teachers alone, not by laymen 
imposing their will as a pressure group upon a school, but 
This chapter is by Edward G. Ol*em. 
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rather by all these people ^vo^lcing cooperatively together to 
design and evaluate a program that is genuinely tailor-made 
to meet specific local desires and needs. 

Now Jet’s assume tJiat yon \vant to explore the possibilities 
of a community resdurces program, and that you arc in position 
not only to explore but also to plan and to experiment. ^Vhat 
might you do? Suppose we proceed to consider tJiat question. 
We shall do so by suggesting some Imsic techniques of ap- 
proach through which you may successfully develop as much 
or as little of an organizeil community resources program as 
you or your group may feel to be desirable or possible in your 
particular situation. We shall examine some approaches which 
may be practically viseful to the individual teacher working 
alone, as well as to a faculty or sta0 thinking together about 
the problems of relating school learnings more closely to com- 
munity needs and resources. 

\Vhat, then, miglit you do—as a teaclier, a sijpen’isor or 
administrator, a guidance counselor, a facult)’ committee, a 
class of prospectis’e teachers— to plan, develop, or expand a 
practical community resources program? Two major steps are 
immediately obvious: j’ou will need to think clearly about the 
desirable role of the school In community life toda)’, and you 
may want to examine seriously the possibilities of transforming 
your school into a genuine community school. 

Thinking It Through 

\Vhere are yon now in your thinking aljout tlie desirable role 
of the school in community life today? Here is the first and 
most fundamental question you should answer to yoiu owi 
satisfaction, for upon that answer will hinge all your further 
thinking about planning and program-making. To stimulate 
and clarify thinking on this point, three challenging queries 
are presented; How does your sdiool now relate to your com- 
munity? What do you say is a teacher’s responsibility to his 
community? Which curriculum pattern will you follow? 
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How Does Your School Now Relaie 
to Your Community? 

The Educational Policies Commission has presented some 
excellent criteria by which you may appraise your schools 
present program with respect to community living. The Com- 
mission identifies three qualitative levels of school practice, as 
follows;^ 

• Routine level. Is your school insulated by ignorance and in- 
difference from the surrounding community? Does your school con- 
sider that the effect of community life on the students is none of its 
affair? Do you accept with resignation the evil effects which some 
community contacts may have on your students? Is your faculty 
only vaguely aware of students’ home conditions? Do you know 
bttle about the libraries, settlement houses, health clinics, bousing 
projects, playgrounds, and other agendes which serve your stu- 
dents? Do you direct the attention of your students in%vaid toward 
books and papers, rather than outward toward human needs and 
problems? If so, however excellent the job your school is doing in 
a narrow field, it Is missing a glorious opportunity for wider serv- 
ice. It is functioning at the routine level In community activities. To 
rise above that level will requite that you do some things that are 
different and difficult. 

• Imitative level. Do you have frequent excursions into the 
community for the students in your school? Do the students regard 
these excusions merely as a lark? Does the faculty regard them as 
a necessary but unpleasant interference with “regular” duties? Are 
such activities only vaguely related to the classroom instruction? Do 
the students on these excursions admire or deplore what they see, 
as the case may be, but fail to draw conclusious or to develop pro- 
grams of action? Is your school very busy with good deeds for 
charity’s sake, but little concerned with the conditions which make 
charity necessary, or with possible remedies for these conditions? 
If so, your school is at the imitative level. You have the community 
acti\ities hut not the community action. You have only the scaffold- 
ing, within which a genuine use of the community for civic educa- 
tion is yet unbuilt. 

• Constructive level. Are the students in your school learning 
at firsthand. ahcMt the aocul and ewsBomvc conditions of thoii com- 

' Learning the Ways of Democracy. Qiapter 0. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1940. 
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munity? Do they have opportunity and encouracement to do some- 
thing about these conditions? Are they guideiJ in their appraisal 
of community needs by applying accepted and valid standards of 
democracy? Does the community profit by the study and work of 
these young citizens? Do your community studies seek to penetrate 
beyond surface conditions to (he deeper issues of cause and cure? 
Do your students themselves initiate, plan, and carry out many 
projects of value to their community? If so, you have a school at the 
constructive level. You are in the v-anguard of a forward moving 
democracy. Your school is not likely to lack public support, because 
its reiafion to the public welfare will be visible on every hand. 

Routine, imitative, constructive— on which of these levels 
does your school now relate itself to its community? Are you 
satisfied with your present level of performance? If not, what 
can you do about it? 

Wfiaf Do You Say f$ a Teacher's RespensibfJify 
fo His Communify? 

In its first Yearbook, the John Dewey Society identified five 
successive types or levels of Insight into the relationship of 
teacher and community.’ On which of these five levels do you 
think you now stand as an educational worker? 

• Commonplace level — conform to the community. Live in the 
community, visit homes of pupils, go to church, respect community 
conventions, and the like. 

• School support level — do community work for the school. En- 
list parental and public support for Uie school’s program, strive for 
increased financial aid, resist pressure-group attacks, and so on. 

• Community service level — carry on service projects. Allow 
use of school buildings and equipment for community functions, 
participate in local clean-up campaigns, health drives, music weeks, 
housing projects, crime prevention, city beautification, etc. 

• Social process level — ^work with progressive community 
groups. Discover the most basic, profound, far-reaching needs of 
the community, locate those genuinely progressive forces which 
are creatively seeking to meet those needs, and ally yourself with 
those groups to work cooperatively with them, even against re- 
actionary opposition. 

• Tfie Teacher and Society, Chapter 9. New York: Appleton-Century, 1937 
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• Social integration level — malce community life itself educa- 
tive. Strive to make the entire life of flie community educative in the 
best and highest sense of that term. Recognize that schools alone 
can do little to improve youth behavior if their best efforts are 
constantly frustrated by inadequate, unwholesome, or even vicious 
community conditions of living. Work always to make the entire 
community consciously and deeply aware of its direct educational 
responsibility, and constantly more adept in meeting it. 

Five successive levels! Which one do you and your school 
favor? And what holds }'ou back from promoting in practice 
the ideal you accept in theory? 

Wh/ch Curr/cofum Pattern WHl You follow? 

Why do we maintain schools in a democracy? What a naive 
questionl But is it, really? Hard thinking needs to be done 
upon it! Is it, fundamentally considered, because we svish to 
help our children: 

• Master subject matter — grammar, geography, literature, alge- 
bra, history, and so on — ^making them prescient in largely veibal- 
Istic book knowledge, meanwhile keeping them out\of mischief 
through an extensive program of "extracurricular’* activities? 

• Follow individual interests — bird flights, sunsets, the Incas, 
electronics, and the like — meanwhile giving them a good time, de- 
veloping their personalities, and essentially sheltering them in a 
socially indifferent curriculum? 

• Attain competence in living — as members and future found- 
ers of healthy families, efficient producers and consumers of eco- 
nomic goods and services, intelligently participating citizens in our 
democratic society, ethical builders of world civilization — through 
extensive and carefully guided personal experience with the per- 
sistent processes and problems of living during the second half of 
the critical twentieth century? 

\Vhy do we have schools? Better yet, why should we have 
schools? What is your real philosophy of modern education — 
is it basically book-centered, child-centered, or life-centered? 

It is quite possible, of course, to make extensive use of 
community resources under any of these curriculum orienta- 
tions, but the primary purposes sought and the community 
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approaches utilized will differ considerably between them. You 
may, for example: 

. Retain d.e conventional bfe”^ 

tr Ma'^Crh^'cImping. iut perhaps you have a 

WrSTnterens in previously 
Here you will cloubtless ui.to many soklizing popil 

types as stimulants to aesttehj 

experienees and interests. In this “PPl , Y p^g^ter individual 
munity experiences chieBy as *P™S . ® m doubtless add 

™wlh. To the six a ym, are dissatisBed 

Ith’ OTlublS." “d r„rJcbildUered patterns, 

r K‘Va“'Sre’:unin.-een,enng directly in ^ 
social processes and persisting ■'•'‘P™’?''™' JJ,* j“Z°,ience into 
lum plan, you will go beyond community study . 

cZL4 paitidp'atio/ and service. Then 

periences and community service projects to the eign b 

techniques listed in the above sections. 

Conventional subjects . . . activity program . . ■ 
ricuUim . . . with which do you work, and throug 
would you like to organize educational experiences m yo 
community? Just why do you answer as you do? 

Owing to the fragmentary character of most ^ 

school programs, little real progress has yet been ma 
determining the scope and sequence, or even the basic na > 
of the community school program. Although its curncu u 
generally of the “core” variety, no t\w> community schoo s a ^ 
alike — as you will know if you are acquainted witi suc^ 
v-olumes as the Association for Supervision and Curricu u 
Developments The Community School, edited by 
Everett, and the Association’s more recent report The A o 
Commtinify School, edited by Edward G. Olsen; Elsie apP 
Communify Schools in Action and The Use of Resources 
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approaches utilized will differ considerably between them. You 
may, for example: 

• Retain the conventional subjects. Then you will use commu- 
nity resources to illustrate, enrich, and vitalize the subject matter 
taught. In studying about the community you will utilize local 
documentary materials, audio-visual aids, resource people, inter- 
views, field trips and school camping. But perhaps you have a 
program in which you . . . 

• Follow child interests in previously unplanned sequence. 
Here you will doubtless utilize many community resources of varied 
types as stimulants to aesthetic, intellectual, and socializing pupil 
experiences and interests In this approach you will develop com- 
munity experiences chiefly as springboards to greater individual 
growth. To the six techniques listed above you will doubtless add 
local surveys and extended field studies. But if you are dissatisfied 
with both the subject-centered and the child-centered patterns, 
then you will surely want to . . . 

• Develop a core-curriculum centering directly in the basic 
social processes and persisting life-problems. If this is your curricu- 
lum plan, you will go beyond community study and experience into 
community participation and service. Then you will add worV ex- 
periences and community service projects to the eight learning 
techniques listed in the above sections. 

Conventional subjects . . . activity program . . . core-cur- 
riculum . . , with which do you work, and through which 
would you like to organize educational experiences in your 
community? Just why do you answer as you do? 

Owing to the fragmentary character of most community 
school programs, little real progress lias yet been made in 
determining the scope and sequence, or even the basic nature, 
of the community school program. Although its curriculum is 
generally of the "core” variety, no two community schools are 
alike — as you will know if you are acquainted with such 
volumes as the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Developments The Community School, edited by Samuel 
Everett, and the Associations more recent report The Modem 
Community School, edited by Edward G. Ohenj Elsie Clapp’s 
Community Schools in Action and The Use of Resources in 
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approaches utilized will differ considerably between them. You 
may, for example: 

• Retain the conventional subjects. Tfjcn you will use cornmu- 
nity resources to illustrate, enrich, and vitalize the subject matter 
tsaght. In studying about the commvnity you will utilize local 
documentar)’ materials, audio-vasual aids, resource people, inter- 
views, field trips and school camping. But perhaps you have a 
program in whidi you . . . 

• Follow child interests in previously unphinned sequence. 
Here you will doubtless utilize ro-any community’ resources of varied 
types as stimulants to aesthetic, intellectual, and socializing pupil 
experiences and interests, In this .approach you will develop com- 
munity experiences chieSy as springbo.irds to grr.iter individual 
growth. To the six techniques listed above you will doubtless add 
local sun’eys and extended field studies. But if you arc dissatisfied 
with both the subject-centered and the child-ccntcred patterns, 
tlien you will surely want to . . . 

• Develop a corG<urricutum centering directly in the basic 
social processes and persisting life-problems. If this is your curricu- 
lum plan, you will go beyond community study and experience into 
community participation and service. TlKn you will add work cx* 
perienccs and community service projects to the eight learning 
techniques listed in the above sections. 

Conventional subjects . . . activity program . . . core-cur- 
riculum . . . with wliicli do you work, and througli which 
would you like to organize educational experiences in your 
community? Just tvhi/ do you answer as you do? 

Owing to the fragmentary character of most commimity 
school programs, little real progress lias yet been made in 
determining the scope and sequence, or even the basic nature, 
of the community school program. Allhoiigh its curriculum is 
generally of tlie “core” variety, no two community schools are 
alike as you will know if you arc acquainted with such 
volumes as the Association for Supervision and Curricnlum 
Developments The Community Schoo?, edited by Samuel 
Everett, and the Associations more recent report The Moslem 
Cpmmijmhj S^M. editoei by Bdwarrf C. O&en; Elsie Chpp's 
Communilij Schools fn Action and The Use of Resources in 
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Education; the National Society for the Study of Education’s 
1953 Yearbook The Community School; and Olsen’s School! and 
Community Programs, ^fuch more actual experimentation will 
have to be carried on before we can expect to reach any general 
agreement on basic operating principles for the community 
school program. 

Yet it is true that recent experience and present thinking do 
now suggest that the life-centered community school of the 
future may be based upon a number of practical basic prin- 
ciples which are already discernible. Suppose we list several 
such principles as suggestions, remembering as we proceed 
that the term “principle” here means not some permanent, 
established, universally valid “truth,” but only a reasonable 
hypothesis with which to experiment further. Throughout this 
summary, as in the entire volume, we take for granted a funda- 
mentally democratic purpose and procedure. We had better 
not forget that education in Fascist Italy, in Nazi Germany, in 
totalitarian Japan, and in Communist Russia has all been defi- 
nitely ^ife-centered”— each within its own, anti-democratic 
scheme of social values. Our conscious concern must ever be 
that of developing more functional school programs grounded 
firmly in the democratic faith and process. 

1. Analyze the improvemcnt-oWiving aim into its functional 
elements. At least three such elements are apparent: social 
understanding — developing growing comprehension of our 
changing culture; social motivation — establishing incentives 
to democratic social improvement; and social shills — increasing 
personal competence in community participation and leader- 
ship. Such differentiation (even though it cannot actually be 
maintained in a functional learning situation) serves to fore- 
stall a prevalent belief that community experiences are primar- 
ily a device for stimulating intellectual understanding. Knowl- 
edge is needed, but svilhout adequate motivation it is sterile. 
Both knowledge and motivation arc futile, even dangerous, 
unless they are utilized and duected by democratic group 
skills and values. 
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2. Define the community as the service area of the school, but 
relate it directly and constantly with the larger areas of 
region, nation, world. Such definition eliminates the ever- 
present danger of fostering those provincial attitudes which 
sometimes arise when community studies and activities are con- 
fined to the immediate locality alone. Since the community is 
essentially a set of social relationships rather than a geographic 
area, we must today study the locality more intensively, and the 
uorld more extensi\’ely, than we have done in the past- 

3. Recognize three levels of culture to be studied in every 
community. Whether the community under analysis is local 
or distant, contemporary or historic, we need to examine its 
three interrelated aspects: the material culture — geographic 
factors together with the things people have made or used; the 
institutional culture— the mass habits or customs of the people; 
and the psychological culture — the motivating beliefs of the 
people, Such recognition safeguards against the common prac- 
tice of relating community study to the material culture alone, 
with consequent disregard for the institutional and especially 
the psychological level which ultimately shapes both of the 
others. 

4. Stress the interrelationships between such factors as com- 
munity setting, social statuses, social processes, and social prob- 
lems. The community must be perceived in its wholeness as 
well as in its elements; in its virtues as in its vices. It is therefore 
well to concentrate upon setting, processes, and structure, 
rather than upon problems, until at least the senior high school 
level. Young children are intensely interested in the physical 
environment and in \vays of living, but they do not become 
deeply concerned with larger social issues until later ado- 
lescence has brought both wider social interests and full intel- 
ectual maturity. Such concentration provides initial perspective 
upon normal social processes, and thereby avoids that "rotten- 
spot” preoccupation which often seems to result in cynicism 
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rather than citizenship among high school students suddenly 
plunged into “social problems” courses. 

5. Plan for sequential development of community experi- 
ences throughout each year of the school program. Such plan- 
ning lessens the possibility of purely sporadic delvings into 
limited segments of community life, of repeating community 
activities unnecessarily, and of giving undue attention to super- 
ficial or transiforj' matters. Comprehensive planning enables 
each community experience to be functionally related with 
both prior and subsequent experiences, and thereby contrib- 
utes to the child’s developing sense of at-homeness in his 
wrld, to his improving techniques of getting vital informa- 
tion, and to his growing ability to generalize abstractly from 
concrete experiences. 

ff. Begin this sequence with consideration of material cul- 
ture in the local comniuoity. Such beginning takes a proper 
account of the young child’s dominant interests as well as of 
his natural difBculty in thinking abstractly about the institu- 
tional and psychological leveb of human culture. Abstractions 
vsill remain mere verbalisms unless each new experience is 
made meaningful in terms of significant past experience. 

7. Expand this initial study into other related dimensions. 
Move progressively into three always-related dimensions of 
community life: space — in other areas, geographically; time — 
in other communities and areas, historically; and scope — in 
institutional and psychological culture levels. Such expansion 
stimulates the child to think increasingly in terms of sjTnboIs 
as his developing abfiity to do so progressively permits. 

8. Use all appropriate techniques for relating the school with 
the community. At different times, for particular piuposes, 
under specific arrangements you will want to utilize many or 
most of the school-community’ interaction possibilities: first- 
liand experiences with reality- — ^resource people, field trips. 
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surveys, work experiences, service projects, school camping, 
school as social center, lay participation, coordination in the 
local community, and, as far as feasible, in the larger areas as 
well; expressive activities permitting creative re-enactment of 
community situations through drawing, painting, dramatizing, 
dancing, displaying, and so on; atidio-visual aids in the study 
of communities remote m space or time or both; and words 
written and spoken — documentary materials and discussions 
to help with intensive analysis of the local community as well 
as in the study of other community areas through all three 
community levels. Such varied use of relevant approaches 
avoids the common imbalance of learning resulting from 
limited use of one or two techniques alone, and also empha- 
sizes the fact that highly worthwhile learning does not always 
require direct community experience on the part of the 
learner. 

9. Focus attention upon the needs, problems, and social con* 
tributions of young people. Such focusing stresses the organic 
relationship between each individual student's life and the 
operation of the social processes, thus stimulating a psycho- 
logical identification of youth interests with adult concerns. 
Indeed it is true that problem-solving is central to the think- 
ing process itself — and that often we evade the curriculum 
implications of that fact. 

10. Direct personal loyalties toward our finest traditions, ethi- 
cal ideals, and moral and spiritual values. Sometimes patriot- 
ism is limited to geographic territory, to political structure, or 
to some other segment of the material or institutional culture. 
The crying necessity is to e.xpand provincial loyalties — politi- 
cal, social, economic, religious- — rnto a broader and deeper 
devotion to genuine human welfare everj^vhere. Such direc- 
tion of fundamental loyalties provides the only assurance of 
individual and national stability in our world of rapid material 
and institutional change. 
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Planning Together 

Here, then, is your first vital question: Whet do you really 
believe about the desirable function of education in our de- 
mocracy, and about the schools and the teacher’s proper re- 
lationship with the supporting community? As you ponder this 
very real problem you will naturally be much interested in 
discovering what other schools most lilce your owm have 
thought and done in somewhat similar communities — small 
elementary schools in rural regions of homogeneous popula- 
tion; large high schools in cities of mixed racial composition; 
liberal arts or teachers colleges serving industrial regions, and 
similar situations. But how can you find out what has been 
done elsewhere? There are at least four good sources of infor- 
mation you can use; 

• Personal visits to other schools where worthwhile community 
resources programs are under way. This is obviously the best of all 
approaches, hisoCar as it is possible on a wide scale. 

• Resource people from such schools, to discuss their programs 
and perhaps show pictures, dispby exhibits, demonstrate achieve- 
ments, and the like. 

• Educational consultants who have specialized in school- 
community programs and who can present a realistic overview of 
developments throughout the state and nation. Such consiJtants 
maybe secured from universit)' schools of education, from neighbor- 
ing teachers’ colleges, from state departments of public instruction, 
and from private planning and human relations organizations. 

• Professional literature such as books, bulletins, magazine 
articles, courses of study, and units of work. 

Now then: What do you actually think — as an individual, a 
class, a school faculty, or a lay citizens’ group — about the kind 
and scope and extent of the community resources program 
you desire? 'Three suggestions that may help you determine 
what you really do think may be helpful at this point: 

• Get down on paper a brief statement of your present ideas 
about tbe desimWe intenelations b^wwn yout school and youi 
community. Be honest and frank. Think about the things you were 
taught in school, the methods your teachers used, the content and 
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the ways you may be teaching others now, the pupils you really 
know and their \’ilal life-needs today. Record both your thinking 
and your practice on tlie adjoining check list. Then ask yourself 
how satisfied you really arc with your present school-community 
situation. You may be surprised if you are candid! 


IS YOUR SCffOOL A COMNiUNflY SCIfOOL? 

SHOULD IT BE A COMMUNm* SCHOOL? 

Tins Check List Will Tell You Your Answetl 
Here are seven cliaractenstjcs of the community school. Beside each 
one are four numerals representing a range of practice (and think- 
ing) from "nothing done” to “largely achiwea.” To contrast your 
school practice with jour own thinking, put circles around numbers 
svhich most nearly indicate actual school practice, and boxes around 
numbers which most nearly reflect your own thinking of wbat 
should be, 

pRscncE AKO -nnvDNC is saiooL x 
coMMusiT* saiooL N’orliing A Little Welt On Largely 
CHuiAcrsiusncs Done Accompfufied Our M'aij Achieved 

1. ImpioNes the quality of 

Ining here and now 0 1 S3 

2 Uses the community as a 

laboratory for learning 0 1 2 3 

3 Makes the school plant a 

community center 0 1 2 8 

4. Organizes die eore-eumc- 
ulom around the processes 

and problems of Lving 0 1 2 3 

5. Includes lay people in 

school policy ana pro- 
gram planning 0 1 2 3 

6. Leads m community co- 
ordination. 0 1 2 3 

7. Practices and promote* 
democracy in all human 

relationships. 0 1 2 3 

Scoring Directions- Add together the encircled figures to get the 
STOre for your school practice. Then add the boxed figures to get 
me score for your own thinkmg. Contrast the scores and consider 
the implications. 


A score of 21 denotes a genuine community school. 

score of 14 shows excellent progress toward a community school. 
A “c ‘hat a begmning has been made. 

re o ess than 7 suggests a com^cent traditional school. 
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• Write out these statements anonymously if you are a school 
staff, a class of prospective or in-service teachers, or a citizens’ 
group. Turn the statements in to a small committee of your o\vn 
choice for summarizing. Let that committee report your varied 
opinions to the entire group, identifying for you all the chief view- 
points, issues, agreements, and conflicts thus expressed. 

• Discuss these statements and tlieir implications in staff, class, 
or other group meetings. Exchange ideas, and criticize positions 
taken. Clarify both majority and minority opinion. Be sure that 
you discuss principles rather than personalities, and try to reach 
group concensus with full respect for minority views. 

• Plan your program in terms of immediate and long- 
range needs and objectives, in view of your particular re- 
sources and obstacles, and in the light of over-all possibilities 
and probabilities realistically appraised. Remember that edu- 
cational aims must be defined in behavior terms if they are 
to prove practical guides to school activities. In what respects, 
then, do you want your students (and yourself!) to be differ- 
ent people as a result of their guided participation In com- 
munity life? More specifically, what do you want pupils to 
know about the community? How do you want pupils to feel 
and act in the community? What do you want pupils to be 
able to do about what they know and feel? Then the question 
becomes that of ways and means. This is where you build 
curricula, courses of study, units of work, vitalized lesson 
plans. This is where you really begin to develop community 
cooperation. 

• Constantly evaluate your plans and program, being sure 
to determine with some validity how you are going to know 
how well you have done what you set out to do. There is need 
for continuous, careful appraisal of principles, plans, and pro- 
cedures in the light of diosen orientation and specific ob- 
jectives sought. TliiQk always of how you can solve your 
problems in ways that are constructive, cooperative, demo- 
cratic. 

Zest for living 

These are some definite and practical procedures 
that are recommended to those who seek to develop 
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genuine community schools. Perhaps they sound too 
ambitious, but that is more a matter of appearance 
tlian of fact. To be sure, the development of any new 
plan or program is always difficult, which should not 
be minimized. Re-thinking our philosophy, re-plan- 
ning our policy, re-designing our efforts — difficult, 
yes, but what a fine challenge to Interest and effortl 
What an opportunity to find new professional out- 
looks, new zest for living — ^and, above all, the great 
personal satisfaction of being on the right side of 
history, of doing our part now to build a better world 
through humane and democratic education. 


Learning Activilies 


D/icussion Topics 

1. In the light of what we know about basic purposes in modem 
education, our present curriculum, the community, the pupils, 
and plant facilities and staff, what changes ought to be made in 
our public school program? 

2. Although sve often speak of “the community” as though it is an 
entity of public feeling, we know that it is actually made up of 
many publics. How, then, should and can the school seek to 
meet “community needs”? 

school were to attempt to become a “commu- 
nity school, what changes would need to be made in its funda- 
mental aims? Curriculum? Teaching methods? Materials of in- 
struction? Personnel relationships? 

Group AchVih'es 


1. Using the chart on page 482, have each member report his own 
sdiool cxpenence. Then summarize the findings in craphic form. 

^ote modes and extremes of experience. 

2. Follow the steps in thinking suggested on page 470 and finally 
summarize majority and minority opinions of classmates con- 

<1 SrTlS sdiool phUosophy nod practice. 

3. Examine some of the more forward-looking curriculums and 

mniVK them in terms of the seven com- 

munity-school characterisUcs set forth in Chapter 1 
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4. Poll the class to discover the school experiences of its members 
in terms of the three “lex^els of practice” reported on page 475. 
Discuss implications for future practice. 

Individuai Pro/ecis 

1. Write out, with reasons, your answer to the question on page 
475; “On which of these five levels do you think you now stand 
as an educational worker^' 

2. TVlial other basic principles can you add to those suggested in 
this chapter? 

3. Outline in detail your personal plan for helping your school 
associates mos’e toward the development of a school program 
which better meets real needs. 

Learning Materials 

Books which report successful programs can provide vaned and tested 
suggestions for your own situation— providing that you use them as 
"leads" and not as bluepnnts. The Modem Community School (Apple* 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1933), edited by Edward G. Olsen, describes valid 
community school programs in rural, rcnvn and city areas and In terms of 
three operational levels: “Getting Started," "Going Forward,” and “Taking 
Stock." An older publication, similar in purpose and challenge 1$ The 
Community School, edited by Samuel Everett (Appleton-Century, 
1938). This volume reports the philosophy, programs and principles of 
nine community schools in both rural and urban situations. Olsen's 
School and Community Programs includes over 150 concrete illustrations 
of community study and service projects in many fields and at all aca- 
demic levek (Prentice-Hall, 1949). The National Society for the Study 
of Education’s 1953 Yearbook, The Community School, was edited by 
Maurice Seay (University of Chicago Press) to report, analyze and 
evaluate research findings in this field. Detailed descriptions of numerous 
community school programs are provided by ^Villiam K. McCharen's 
Selected Community School Programs in the South (George Peabody 
College for Teachers). Elsie R. Cbpp’s The Use of Resources in Educa- 
tion tells in vivid, personalized Darrative what was done in two rural 
schools to develop the personal and communi^ resources which children 
and their families use in dally living. Education for All American Chil- 
dren and Education for All American Ymith: A Further Look, both by 
the Educational Policies Commission (National Education Assodation, 
1948, 1952), describe in some detail the kinds of schools whose programs 
are oriented around the community concept. 

The current professional periodicals are rich sources of contemporary 
reporting. An hour’s browsing throu^ recent issues of such journals as 
Childhood Education, Clearing ffouse. Education Digest, Educational 
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Leadership. Journal of Educaiional Sociology, Nation's Schools, Natiorwl 
Education Association Journal, School ^ecutice. School Review and 
Social Education can be most rewarding. Selective utilization of current 
reporting is always evidence of true professional effort. But if you would 
pinpoint your scrutiny of the magazine literature, then check the Educa- 
tion Index under such headings as these: 

Community and School CcHnimmity Life Community Schools 

Communitv Centers Community Planning Community Service 
Community Councils Community Pesourc^ Teachers and Community 



CHAPTER 19 


Freedom to Learn 


Ours is an era of stress and strife, of tension and upheaval, 
of political, economic, and social changes unparalled in his- 
tory. Yet the Damoclean menace of our Nuclear Air Age is 
human, not technological. Security and freedom in our cen- 
tury are threatened, not by the forces of Nature, but simply 
by the results of man’s failure to establish his human relations 
upon a stable, world-wide foundation of justice and peaceful 
cooperation. 

In technology, the human race is in the jet-propelled Nuclear 
Air Age, but in human relationships— especially between peo- 
ple of different races, nations, and religions — its development 
lags far behind. As a human race we are both supermen and 
apemen; while technical inventions have brought our culture 
to a high peak of material advance, we can also utilize our 
technology to destroy civilization. 

As Toynbee has observed: 

“The heart of our difficulty is the difference in pace between the 
hare-swift movement of the scientific intellect, which can revolu- 
tionize our technology within the span of a single lifetime, and 
the tortoise-slow movement of flie subconscious underbelly of the 
human psyche. . . . The inability of the subconsdous to Qy at the 
intellect’s pace is apt to drive the subconscious, in blind panic, into 
an irrational, obstinate, anachronistic conservatism that may land 
us in disaster unless we can contrive to buy from Fate the time that 

This chapter is by Edwabd C. Olsen. 
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the subconscious psyche requires for accomplishing the slow and 
painful task of adapting itself to the inevitable human consequences 
of a revolutionary change of technological circumstances.” ^ 


There is the great challenge to democratic education in otu 
time! Somehow we must inflame youth with a btuming convic- 
tion that human relations is their great frontier; that the chal- 
lenge and responsibility of their generation is to improve the 
quality of living, both for the individual and for the group. 
Around us all is the stark menace of “social lag” — the lag of 
human relations behind technical advance ... of ethics be- 
hind machines ... of world cooperation behind technology 
... of education beliind science ... of school programs be- 
hind human needs ... of social lagl 

The high stakes at issue in our NTOrld today are the minds 
and the hearts and the loyalties of men and women every- 
where. Our historic democratic ideals, our republican tradi- 
tions, our practice and promise of liberty are all driven into 
mortal combat with tlie organized forces of communism. Per- 
haps the supreme civic lesson of this fact is that human free- 
dom is indivisible; that intellectual, artistic, religious, social, 
economic, and political freedoms are and must be inseparable 
if any of them are long to endure. Of course the necessities of 
civilized living require that we distinguish between liberty' and 
license, between free speech and libel, between personal free- 
dom and group security. But let’s not forget tliat the great 
foe of democracy' is totalitarianism, regardless of its form, 
guise or name. ^Vhe^ the minds of some are enslaved by ig- 
norance and prejudice, by fears and hatreds, by cymicism, in- 
difference, and habits of tabloid thinking, then the freedom of 
all is surely in danger. 

Perhaps never in modem times has there been so much 
general concern for moral and spiritual values as now — so 
much unrest, so deep-seated a feeling that unless we get our 
grip on basic values, all is lost. And it is precisely this “parched- 
ground hunger for certainty” that underlies and partly moti- 


Chooser Ttw Athntic Monthly 191:27-30 
January 19c.3. Used by permm.ofi of the author and The Atlontw Monthly. 
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\'atcs current attacks upon our public schools and their pro- 
grams. 

Yet substantial “certainty” in the political-social-cconomic 
realm of life is not to be found in the past, however revered; it 
is something that must be built in the future, however hazard- 
ous and difficult that process. This means that no school can 
build a realistic program closely related to community proc- 
esses and problems unless there is adequate freedom of thought 
and discussion, freedom of inquiry', freedom to depart from 
traditional teaching methods, freedom to deal frankly with 
controversial issues, and freedom to utilize the community as 
a laboratorj' for learning. Yet in most communities there are 
groups and individuals who will seriously interfere with these 
freedoms if tliey see any possibility of success in doing so. 
Every school has therefore the professional and civic responsi- 
bility of dealing with all issues and problems of community 
life which are of vital importance to the pupils at their ma- 
turity level, and of protecting its basic riglit to make fair- 
minded study of such problems without interference. All 
classroom teachers, as well as all administrators, are involved 
in this social obligation, since an attack upon any one cur- 
riculum area is essentially an attack upon the democratic 
educational process itself. 

How Con We Preserve Freedom to Learn? 

Realistically considered, academic freedom is an earned 
privilege rather than an automatic right. Ideally, wishfully, 
desirably we think of freedom to learn and to teach as a demo- 
cratic right to which we are entitled regardless of power 
politics and pressure group influence. But actually, it is a 
right which exists by sufferance. 

Those who are concerned about the prevalent svidespread 
attacks on freedom to leam w'ould do well to analyze this 
vita! distinction in terms of their personal situaUons in their 
own communities.® Perchance th^ wall then realize that the 

*The suggestions which follow are adapted from the author’s "Preserving 
Academic Freedom" in the National Eduction Awocijtion Journal 26:0-4; Jan- 
uary 1937. 
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degree of academic freedom permitted the teacher is usually 
proportional to a complex of three factors: (1) The extent to 
which the teachers expressed convictions upon controversial 
issues agree with those of the community’s dominant groups; 
(2) the actual defensive power of the professional organi 2 a- 
tions with which the teacher is affiliated; and (3) the amoimt 
of personal respect which the teacher has earned for himself 
m his community. 

Every school administrator knows that the person who has 
made himself generally respected as a well-informed, judici- 
ally-minded, and courteously considerate person has freedom 
to express opinions and engage In activities which would draw 
instant fire upon the heads of less respected people. If a com- 
munity likes a teacher as a person it tends to be tolerant 
of his ideas. And if we assent to the proposition that the 
socially sensitive and professionally competent teacher has 
a moral obligation to keep his job, then it becomes clear 
that he has the obligation to make himself personally liked in 
his community. Here are some ways tc work at that. 

Know Your Own Pre/oclfces 

All one’s thinking is inevitably colored by his emotional 
conditioning. It is therefore your first obligation to dig out 
and to understand your own underlying “frame of reference” 
— your personal complex of attitudes and prejudices which 
has developed in reaction to past experiences and which now 
strongly influences or even dominates your thinking. Unless the 
teacher of controversial subject matter is careful to recognize 
and then honestly analj’ze his own prejudgments and ration- 
alizations he can hardly expect to awid being tripped up by 
them. Let him constantly inquire: Do I show an air of superi- 
ority as psychological compensation for felt feelings of inferi- 
ority? Do I project my personal failures in life upon society 
and blame it for all my misfortunes? Do I unconsciously seek 
to find some personal devil upon whom to fix all responsibility 
for my own fears and misfortunes^^he politicians, the unions, 
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the internationalists, the corporations, the “eggheads,” and the 
like? Do I naively indoctrinate my own particular social values 
In the guise of legitimate “education” while I strenuously op- 
pose differing viewpoints as insidious “propaganda”? 

Be Objective at All Times 

Emotional maturity is almost a sine qua non of academic 
freedom. We all need to cultivate habits of emotional stability 
which ^viIl permit us to discuss and to analyze nationalism or 
religious traditions with the same lack of emotion with which 
we speak of tomorrow’s weather. This does not mean that we 
must assert no emphases or possess no deep personal convic- 
tions, but simply that we must give all sides a fair hearing. 
The teacher who wants to win and preserve his privileges of 
uncensored instruction must remain calm in his approach, 
balanced in his judgments, sincere in motive, and judicious in 
treatment of his subject. He should surely develop a whole- 
some sense of personal responsibility for improving and re- 
constructing the civilization of which he is a part, but above 
all he must retain his full intellectual and professional integrity, 
having sold out his mind to no man and no party. 

Analyze Your Community 

Before beginning to teach in a new community, the astute 
teacher wll survey that community in terms of its dominant 
interests and its present and possible tensions. He \vill discover 
so far as he can what the general spirit and the popular atti- 
tudes of that community seem to be, who its leading citizens 
and powerful figures are, what its industries are and by whom 
they are o^vned, who the schoolboard members are and what 
their occupations and prejudices may be, who are the liberal 
ministers and what is the extent of their influence, what 
causes of friction between teachers and town have arisen in 
the past, and so on. He will endeavor, in short, to take account 
of afi factors which have or might have a hearing upon his 
own position as teacher in that community. This is certainly 
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not to suggest that he ought to compromise his convictions 
upon fundamental issues, but only that by thus analyzing the 
local situation in advance he is better able to foresee and so 
to avoid small indiscretions which may offend community sen- 
sibilities and so become points of irritation against him. 

Par//c/pafe in Community Acfiviftes 

Remember always that people tend to give or to withhold 
their allegiance because of emotional sympathies, and not 
after a rational balancing of the facts. Popular acceptance or 
rejection of your ideas will depend far more upon the total 
impression which you mate In the community than it will 
upon your sayings alone, however wise they may be. Studies 
liave shoNvn that there is a high correlation between the 
average man's fecling-tonc and his personal pdgment. It is 
therefore essential that the teacher deliberately set out to 
build up "status” for himself by becoming an integral part of 
the community as quickly as possible. Most people have the 
“outside agitator” complex, and will quickly resent advice or 
criticism, no matter how friendly and valid, which comes 
from someone who is not yet "accepted.” If he is wise, the 
teacher will therefore enter fully into community activities and 
will make whatever persona! contribulions to the community 
life his own talents and lime permit He will be constructive 
in all his suggestions, and will emphasize always the necessity 
of preseiA’ing the American traditions of democratic govern- 
ment, full civil liberties, and equal opportunity for all. 

Know Your facts 

The wise person will ne\’er express an opinion upon con- 
troversial issues unless he is prepared to substantiate his 
statements with chapter and verse from recognized sources. 
Unless he is sure of his facts and is able to name and defend his 
sources of Information upon demand, he will inevitably lose 
prestige wlien challenged, and suspicion of exaggeration or 
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even of fabrication will fall upon him. The effective educator 
will therefore remember that facts are both shield and sword, 
and will arm himself accordingly. He will discriminate care* 
full}’ between sources of information, and will be especially 
critical of statements which lend to substantiate his o^vn point 
of view. 

Recognize Stereofypec/ language 
\\'alter Lippmann’s classic analysis of the “stereotype” and 
its role in blocking the thought-process deserves careful studv 
by every teacher. Lippmann pointed out that the use of such 
words or phrases as “agitator,” “Harvard man,” “international 
banker,” "100 per cent American,” “bureaucracy’,” “regimenta- 
rion,” “drive the communists out of Washington,” and the like 
arouse violent emotional reactions in llie hearer and thereby 
effeclii'ely block further critical reasoning in that area of dis- 
cussion. Such emotionalized slogans are the natural weapons 
of the demagog, but they will be carefully avoided by the 
educator who v'ants to cultivate in his students habits of 
thorough-going appraisal. This does not mean that he may not 
discuss the concepts involved, for that he must do if he is to 
be an effective teacher. It simply suggests that “almost any- 
thing can be said on any subject on any occasion if appropriate 
language is chosen,” as Charles A. Beard once put it. 

Expose Fallacies; Don't Suppress Them 
Well-informed educators are keenly aware of the extent to 
which many people attempt to distort or to suppress their op- 
ponents’ opinions, statements, and viewpoints. The teacher, 
however, has the clear obligation to present all sides of con- 
troversial issues to his classes, and to assure each side of a fair 
hearing. Thus his students will gain invaluable practice in 
learning to challenge constmclivdy all dogmatic statements 
whatever their source of origin, and to accept no opinion ex- 
cept upon the basis of the best evidence available. 
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Supporf Your Professional Organhaiions 

Let the individual teacher become ever so discreet in his 
community relationships; let liim consciously build up what- 
ever personal status he can achiev'c — and he may still be easy 
prey for any determined attack. But let him ally himself with 
those professional organizations which are already struggling 
against widespread teacher intimidation, and he will find his 
own chances for intellectual freedom enormously increased 
thereby. For true strength lies only in unity, and in the long 
run it IS united strength which can protect the individual 
teacher from the enemies of realistic education. 

Professional measures such as these can do much to secure 
and increase freedom to learn and to leach. Yet there may still 
be times when the teacher must lake a resolute stand against 
unwarranted interference from pressure groups. At such times, 
he will be far better equipped to give battle if he has also 
developed an enduring faith in those freedoms which underly 
our whole system of democracy and public education — free- 
dom of thought and of speech, freedom to leam and to teach 
the truth, freedom to attack undemocratic policies and prac- 
tices, freedom to ally one’s self with any group supporting 
democratic purposes. Even then, of course, personal sacrifices 
may sometimes be demanded if principles like these are per- 
sistently upheld. Yet sacrifices to preserve intellectual integrity 
are often individually, and always socially, preferable to ac- 
quiescent acceptance of intellectual tyranny. Martyrdom may 
enlighten a people as slavery never can. 

For democracy is more than a system of government, neces- 
sary as democratic government is to human liberty. Democ- 
racy is more than a pattern of ways for group living, essential 
as democratic relationships are to individual dignity and op- 
portunity. Democracy is above all else a dynamic social faith 
in the ability of enlightened people to manage their o%vn affairs 
with justice and intelligence. Self-government and equality of 
opportunity are but practical expressions of this heroic faitli 
bred in the struggles of many centuries. 
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Hallmarks of Democracy 

Respect for the worth of the individual person re- 
gardless of race, nationality, religion or social status 
. . . belief that the human mind can be trusted if it 
is free . . . confidence in the methods of coopera- 
tion, tolerance and peace . . . individual and group 
practice of these convictions . . . these are among 
the hallmarks of democracy today. And that is why 
democracy must depend for its very existence upon 
enlightened education of all people everywhere — the 
very kind of education that the communitij school 
is best equipped to provide and produce. 


Learning Activities 

Socfo-dromo 

The editor of your local ne\«paper has been approached by a 
representative of a national group organized to spread mistrust of 
modem public education. He has sbowm the editor some of his 
literature, speaks guardedly of having powerful local support for 
these views, and hints at advertising losses unless the paper pub- 
lishes a series of prepared Items "exposing” the schools. The editor 
listens carefully, then invites him back for a later appointment. At 
that time, the editor confronts the agitator xvith the superintendent 
of schools, the president of the board of education, the chairman of 
the parent-teacher council, the secretary of the chamber of com- 
nierce, and the president of the council of churches. Now dramatize 
the ensuing discussion and its possible results. 

Discussion Topics 

1. \Vhat kinds of pressures operate on public schoob in your com- 
munity? On non-public schoob? Can the school ever be free from 
pressures? Should it he? 

2. Should students study public problems or issues which are cur- 
rent matters of controversy rn the community? 

3- \Vhat can school people actually do to safeguard freedom to 
learn? 

4. How can they secure lay help? 
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Group Acfivi’f/es 

1. Have a committee read about attacks on public schools as re- 
ported in the literature, then sketch a number of such cases for 
the class and lead proup discussion of their probable causes, 
apparent effects, and basic significance. 

2. Secure from the National Education Association its kit of mate- 
rials dealing with attacks on the schools and what to do about 
them Arrange items as a display, and give committee reports on 
each item in the kit. 

3 Study the effect of pressure groups on textbooks, in your owm 
areas as well as nationally. 

4. Through committees rexiew the history of previous periods of 
attack on public schools, especially during the 1930’s, Compare 
the extent, nature, and significance of those times with today. 

/ndividuol Pro/eefs 

1. Illustrate the concept of “social lag" through the medium of an 
original cartoon, a poem, a chart, or a scrapbook of clippings 
annotated with your comments. 

2. Write to the executive secretary ot your state teachers’ associa- 
tion for a summary of any of your stale’s laws which bear upon 
freedom to learn and to teach. 

3. Find out if any serious tensions over educational policies are 
present in your community now. Report to the class their history, 
nature, and current status, with your own considered recom- 
mendations for resolving them. 

4. In not more than three sentences lor each, state (a) your position 
on the central problem explainetl in this chapter, (b) the major 
opposition positions you reject, (c) the educational significance 
of your own view, and (d) your real reasons for the position you 
take. 


Leorning Materials 

Public relations problems and approaches generally are discussed in 
a number of recent volumes. “ITie American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 1950 Yearbook, Public Relations for America’s Schools, 
explores the broad field, indicates essential landmarks, and suggests 
specific ^ocedures while stressing purposes, principles, relationships, and 
values. The NBAs Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, in its Building Public Confidence in Oiir Schools, gives timely 
illustrations of how schools work with community groups to improve in- 
structional programs. The NEA's Department of Elementary School 
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Principals devoted its 1949 Yearbook to The Public and the Elementary 
School, an analysis of the public relations program of the school in 
terms of the principal, tlie curriculum, the children, the teachers, the 
parents, community agencies, the public, and the adrmnistration. Two 
pamphlets of special interest are It Starts in the Classroom, published by 
the National School Public Relations Association (NEA, 1951) and 
Public Relations far Rural and Village Teachers, issued by the United 
States OfGce of Education (1946) Wm. A Yeager’s School-Community 
Relations (Dryden, 1951) is an encyclopedic treatment with chapters 
on such general topics as pupils, finance, and the board of education as 
well as on specific problems, such as concepts of school-community rela- 
Hons and the community school. George H. Holmes’ Public Relations for 
Teacher Education (American Association of Colleges of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1950) is intended to help colleges develop better programs of 
public relations. Benjamin Fine’s Educational Publicity (Harper, 1951) 
stresses public relations policies and procedures, especially through the 
newspaper. Social Interpretation by Arthur B. Moehiman (Applcton- 
Centuiy, 1938) is an older, comprehensive treatment of the principles 
and practices of community and school interpretation. Dorman G. Stout's 
Tpicher and Community (World Book, 1941) emphasizes the tech- 
niques of leadership whereby teachers may promote better understand- 
ing and cooperation between school and community. A monumental 
general volume of considerable value to educators is Pliilip Lesly’s Public 
delations Handbook (Prentice-HalJ, 1950), 900 pages Jong and illus- 
trated. 

The problem of educational freedom today is analyzed in the John 
Dewey Sociely’s yearbook Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety 
(Harper, 1953) which discusses our critical age In the light of general 
social anxiety, the meaning and place of freedom, power, and the law, 
the need for shared experience, secular and religious education, com- 
munity pressures, and other factors. Waves of attacks on the public 
schools and ways to overcome them are described by 30 leaders in 
American education, government, and community life in Freedom and 
Public Education, edited by Ernest O. Mellw and Morton Puner (Har- 
per, 1953). Melby’s pamphlet American Education Under Fire (Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'nth, 1951) describes the “phony Three- 
R fight” on the schools, asserts that good education is dynamic and 
spiritual in nature, answers the typical charges made, and sKefches sug- 
gestions. This Happened in Pasadena is David Hulburd’s documentM 
account of the chain of events through which a determined rninority 
forced the superintendent of schools to resign because they objected to 
his policies (Macmillan, 1951). The distinguished ne\vs broadcaster, 
Elmer Davis, presents in But WeWere Bom Free (Bobbs-Memll, 1954) 
a challenging collection of essays on man and intellectual freedom. 

Recent and current magazines should be scanned for further back- 
ground on this whole problem of freedom to leam and to teach. Among 
them you might well look at these: 
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“Tlie Nation Reaches a Verdict in the Case of the People vs. Today's 
Schools, Otis A. Brosby. Reports a public-opinion study of 97,000 
people in 371 cities in over a third of the 48 states. Some 702 felt 
children today read as well as the previous generation, 772 favored 
general ctlucation in contrast to speciGc vocational instruction, only 
162 objected to sex education in the elementary school, nearly afl 
wanted “an understanding of religion” taught. Nations Schools 47:34- 
37, January 1951. 

The Attack on Modem Edneation,” Louts Kaplan. It is a mistake to 
assume that an informed public u a supporting public. V'e must also 
develop effective lay parliapation in policy-making. Phi Delta Kaitpen 

^ January 1931, Educatiott Difiesi 16:1-3; March 1931. 

"ci Organiaations: They Sow Distrust,” Robert A. 

Skaife. Lists eight organizations now attacking the schools, and illus- 
trates the nature of their efforts. Nation's Schools 47:27-30- January 

^ 19ol. Education Digest 16:1-4; Apnl 1051. 

Academic Freedom," Willard B. Spalding. Explores problems involved 
in the interrelation of academic with other freedoms, and frankly faces 
the dilemma confronting those who seek to preserve freedom of In- 
quiry in an age characterized by conflicts between great value-syslcms- 
Propesme Education 28:111-117; February 1951 

\vhat Can School Board Members Do to Aiiswcr Criticisms of Public 
Education? Irving R, Melbo. Outlines sources of criticisms, how to 
receive criticisms, basic board responsibility, techniques for channeling 
and treat ng enbeisms. American School board Journal 122:27-280; 
May 1951. 

"’Is"'?.”' 7*“°'“' f «>'?»'>.■ A. Sh.te, Documcnls some eor- 

47 textlook-s and curricula. Nations Schools 
4/'J3-37; May 1951. 

Our Schools,” Arthur Morse. A documented ex- 
F,° „ ° . o/g^"J2^ons and individuals who attack the schools. McCalVs 
fitagazme, September 1951. 

Calling You Today?", Ridiard B. Kennan. Specific sug- 

_ "" »■' 

Testbooks - Presents the views of a prrblisher, two au- 
“ P®""' oolspolen critics of 

"Tsoc'XS f . j™ D.'Smm'S'aS Sklin Patterson. 

“oufatL "■ eonstmetive, 

SSn ZE r " T“‘"'S o- testbooks. Nalicmt 

/.diicfltion .i^soemf, on /ounwl 42:227-228- Amil 1Q=:'1 

Freedom of the Mind,” Agnes E. Kfpvor n’li ? r i » 

offensive against forces “ powerful counter- 

Edweation A-t^nrintin r™** undennine freedom to learn. Nofionaf 
DiX/isrI rAp^ngS™"' 42.207-210; April 1053; Eriacatlor. 
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Is Behind the AltacU on Education?', Ernest O. Melby. Vidous 
CTtidsms of public education share three striking cliaractcris'tics: anti- 
intellccfualism, isolationism, and diaracter assassination. Educational 
Leadership 10:431-153: April 1953. 

’How Much Academic Freedom?”. Howard Nfumford Jones; "WTiat Is 
Academic Freedom^, Jos^h AIsop; "The Present Danger, a report 
from the University Presidents.” TTirce incisive articles examining 
many facets of the problem on the college and universih- level. The 
Allanlie, June 1933, pp. 30^6. 

How to safeguard and strengthen our schools in (he public c)e is 
emlorcd in Forces Affecting American Education, the 1933 Ycarliook of 
the ASCD, which analyzes the cultural currents, pressure croups, and 
communication agencies infiuendng our societv. and in the light of 
these (actors points up the educators responsibilities Ncu- Cii«//<'n"pi to 
Our Schools, edited by S. F. Oiry (Wilson. 1933). is a compil.itron of 
pro and con opinion in such fields as school costs, civic education, “frills 
or fundamentals,” and pubhe versus private schools. U’/iaf People Think 
Their Schools hv Harold C. Hand (World Book. 19IS> desenhes 
a workable procedure tor gaining reliable information on teacher, oarent, 
and pupil opinion on any school matter. Paul B. Mort and W, S. Vincent's 
Our Schools (Jacques CattcII Press, 1946) helps parents and 
others undentand recent enanges In school programs and the reasons there- 
fore, including such items as the three Il’s, cluractcr and discipline, and 
what really makes a good school. So also does 11. .M. Lallerty’s Scare onri 
nofurrire in Education (Macmillan. 1947), a refreshing nn^ penetrating 
How Good Is Your School? by Wilbur A. Yauch (Harper, 
1951) should be examined again in this connection. Olsen's School and 
Commun/ry Programs devotes Chapter II to eight dvn.-imic case studies 
of different public relations techniques and approaches. In The Ameri- 
can School Superlnlendcnaj (1932), the American Association of School 
Administrators offers in Chapter 0 many concrete sugecstions for de- 
v^oping a philosophy of school-community relations, helping scJiool- 
board and staff to work with the community, organizing a diversified 
program, informing the community, rendering communitj’ services, de- 
veloping school-communit}' cooperation in planning, and in being a 
^ruinator of group effort. See also the Association’s 1930 Yrarlx>ok. 
Puhlie Ilelathni for America’s Schooh, for extensive treatment of tlifs 
whole Geld. The School Administrator and Suhversive Acticillrt by C. 
Edmund Bcuttcr, Jr., discusses loyalty oaths, communism, acadonic free- 
dom, and so on, and offers constructive proposals (Bureau of Pubhcalions, 
Teachm College, Columbia University, 1951). 

As for magazine articles, j-ou might svxll examine several of tJicse: 


Nothing too Good for the SchooDiouie," Frances B. Chase. First prize 
winner In a national essay contest "How to Cain Public Supixul for 
•• ^’ation’s Schools 37:22-21: February 19(6. 

•'laVe Tliem Like It and nicy’ll Support lt."'E4tl C KcHev-. Secoml- 
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prize winner in a national essay contest “How to Gain Public Support 
for Schools." Naiion's Schools 37:22-24; March 1946. 

“Learning How the Schools Stand witti Local Groups," O. H. Hecfca- 
thome. Educators who seek more community support for school pro- 
grams would do well to find out which local groups are friends, which 
are indiSerent, and which are potential allies. A questionnaire which 
secured such information in a Pennsylvania school is here explained. 
Clearing House 20 482-485; April 1946. 

“Public Relations — Modem Design,” Worth McClure. Unless flie superin- 
tendent assumes his rightful place as a leader of community planning, 
all the usual school pubhcity devices will be virtually worthless. Edu- 
cation 66.614-617; June 1946. 

“Public Relations in a School System," Howard W. Hightower. Points out 
teal significance of public relations and the role of the principal 
therein, lists 20 ways of knowing the community and suggests 17 
ways of informing the public about the school. Educatiotm Admin- 
istration and Supervision 32:44-9-457; November 1946. 

“Small Community's Program of Public Relations," J. W. Edgar. Asserts 
that special problems and situations in the small community make its 
school public relations a completely different program from that in 
larger communities. Five basic principles of good public relations are 
explained. School Executive 66:67-68; March 1947. 

“Planning School Public Relations.” Scries of articles on planning, organ- 
izing, and operating successful public relations programs. Topics 
treated include public undeislandmg of school objectives and poten- 
tialities, the annual report and pubbc opinion poll, laymen as resource 
visitors and consultants, current publicity, large and small community 
problems. School Executive 66:55-68; March 1947. 

"VVe Make the High School Annual Interpret Our School," M. Helen 
Connor How one school photographed its complete curricular and 
extra-curricular program, wrote non technical captions for each pic- 
ture, and thus presented a comprehensiire portrayal of itself to its 
community. Action’s Schools 40.30-32; October 1947. 

"Freeways to Friendships," Harry A. Fosdicfc. Caveman Gigg-nu, the first 
public-relations expert, lays down some simple principles for school 
public-relations committees. Notional Education Association Jourml 
38:582-583; November 1949, 

What U. S. Thinks about Its Schools." Summarizes the findings of Elmo 
Roper on attitudes of Americans toward many aspects of the schools. 
Life Magazine 29,11; October 16. 1950; Education Digest 16:40-42, 
December 1950. ° 

Community Participation in Budding Educational Programs,” Ernest O. 
Melby. Analyzes the crisis in education as but a facet of the crisis in 
our common life, and challenges educators to develop a gre.it demo- 
cratic faith as the only basis for creative education, and even for the 
preservation of freedom itself. Norffc Central Association Ouarterlg 
27:267-272; January 1953. 
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“Discovering and Working with the Real Community,” Eugene Johnson. 
Public relations programs fail unless geared to the network of broad 
social groupings which cause large numbers of people to identify srilh 
each other. Techniques for identifying opinion leaders of these groups 
are suggested. California Journal of Secondary Education 28:1'12-150, 
March 1953. 

“Is Your School a Sitting Duck?”, Harold C. Hand. Unwarranted attacks 
can often be deflected by a rehable audit of public opinion. Specific 
suggestions are made. National Education Association Journal 42:282, 
May 1953. 

“Freedom to Learn and Freedom to Teach” is an official statement by 
the Board of Directors of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Socwf Education 17:217-19, May 1933. also in Education Digest 
19:43-46; September 1933. 

“Academic Freedom: A Long View.” E D- Durj'ca, Jr Tlie educator's 
mission is to uiterpret and conserve the culture. Journal of Higher 
Education 24:545-48, October 19S3. 

"Can Textbooks Be Subversive?”, William E. Spaulding. Analyzes tliis 
question in terms of its presuppositions and shows whv such criticisms 
are without validity. Educational Record 34:297-304, October 1953. 

“By the Dim and Flaring Lamps.” Richard B. Kennan. A solemn anal^-sis 
of intellectual freedom, charges against public schools, textbooks In- 
vestigations, and so forth, and a stirring challenge to renewed faith 
in education. Teachers College Record 55: 1284J9; December 1953. 

Special issues of some professional journals have been devoted to 

particular aspects of educational freedom and pubhc relations. Seme of 

these are the following: 

TnrsfE 

School and Community 
Agencies" 


"Controversial Issues” 

"Interpreting ihc Iligli 
School to the Community" 

".Meeting Attacks on Educa- 
tion" 

"Educator: Teacher and 
Citizen" 

Promotion and Jntrxprris- 
tion of Free Public Edu- 


JOVn.N'AL DATE 

Banctin of the Nattonal 
Association of Secondary- February 194S 
School Principals 


Edtscalional Leadership 
litgh School Journal 

Progresjfce Education 
EducatkmaJ licadenhip 
Fhl J>eba Fapjsan 


March 1051 
.March 1951 

January 1932 
October 1932 
June 195J 



CHAPTER 20 


The Trend o^ Our Times 


The book-centered tradition in education remains powerful, 
even dominant, in most of our schools and colleges, just as it 
has for centuries. Some may consider this fact final evidence 
that the traditional approach in schooling Is inherently su- 
perior to all others. More discerning persons, Iwwever, will 
remember that behind the verbalktic tradition lies the enor- 
mous and still potent prestige of medieval scholasticism and 
Renaissance humanism. Yet such prestige, however great, does 
not necessarily embody guiding values for effective living 
today. 


The Historic Struggle for Realism in Education 
"Scholasticism” is the technical term used by historians for 
the viewpoints and methods of the Christian thinkers and 
teachers of the Middle Ages. Their chief philosophic problem 
was to harmonize reason svith theology, logic %vith faith. Al- 
though scholasticism systematized theology and produced 
some subtle minds, the disputations of these medieval school- 
men tended to become empty quibbling, divorced from the 
concerns of real life, artificial and academic, ends in them- 
selves. In Cubberley’s phrase, tirey "did little to extend knowl- 
edge, and nothing at all to apply it to the problems of nature 
and man.” ' 

This chapter -s by Edward G. Olsck. 

• Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Hittoru of Education p. 192. Boston: Hough- 
ton blifflin, 1920. ’ ^ 
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With the Renaissance came the notion that truth is some- 
thing to be found, to be achieved, not something finally 
revealed and decreed by authority. In field after field — in 
philosophy, art, politics, science, religion, education — the au- 
thoritarian traditions were newly challenged. This age turned 
its gaze from heaven to earth. In education, literature and 
languages began to displace theology and logic as areas of 
concern. Yet these "classical humanists” soon developed a 
pedantic preoccupation with words as such. Immersed in 
problems of literary form and structure, they did little more 
than substitute a study of philology for that of theology. Then, 
in 1560, Europe saw the invention of the printing press. One 
result was that as books became available, the school’s task 
often came to be narrowly conceived — as that of transferring 
printed words into pupil’s memories, without much regard for 
the pupil’s individual needs or, even, for the significance of 
the words themselves. 

Against this barren intellectualism there then arose a move- 
ment kno^vn to historians as "educational realism.” This move- 
ment— which is a point of view and not an organization — 
challenged the verbal preoccupations of both scholasticism 
and humanism. Instead, it emphasized the importance of giv- 
ing the practical aspects of life a more central place in the 
learning process. Educational realism demands that the cur- 
riculum be concerned with the vital life-needs of individuals 
and of society, and that direct sensory experiences with con- 
crete things and with social problems be a major method of 
learning. 

Francis Bacon ( 1561-1626) laid the scientific foundation for 
this realistic approach M’hen he formulated the inductive 
method of reasoning. Although Bacon did not invent inductive 
reasoning — that is as ancient as the human mind — ^he was the 
first to show the world that intelligent investigation must be 
a process of generalizing from obsers'cd data, rather than one 
of evaluating specific facts according to arbitrarily accepted 
premises. In so doing Bacon stimulate the rise of the realistic 
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vieu-point in education, particularly tlirongh his influence over 
Ton Amos Comenius (1592-1670). . , . 

Nicholas Murray Butler said of Comenius on the occasion ot 
his 300th anniversary: “His relation to our present teachin^g is 
similar to that held by Copemicys and Newton toward njodem 
science, and Bacon and Descartes toward modem philoso- 
phy.” - Comenius, this “prophet of modem education, applied 
the fundamental principles of Bacon and the sensor)’ realists 
to the problems of the classroom. He enunciated, more than 
three hundred years ago. many of the basic principles of edu- 
cational method which we today accept so easily and violate 
so often: the crucial role of sense perception in learning; the 
central importance of student interest and understanding; the 
basic significance of education as guided discovery and pro 
lem-solving. not rote memorization; the prime importance of 
proceeding from the known to the unknowm, the near to the 
remote, the easy to the difficult, the immediate locality to the 
larger world. 

Down through the years after Comenius came Rousseau, 
Pestalozzl, Froebel, Spencer, Dewey, Hart, and many contenv 
porary educators well worthy of note— all proclaiming through 
various emphases that active, satisfying, personal experience 
with significant aspects of human living must be the very lieart 
of any defensible school program. Twentieth century events 
and upheavals, as well as major trends in professional thinking, 
are now highlighting the social significance of the historic and 
still-current struggle for realism in education. 

The Function of Education 

Educational pioneers, from Comenius to the present, have 
taught us that organized knowledge is our greatest intellectua 
resource for both personal development and social improve- 
ment, always providing that sudi knowledge is functionally 
organized to meet life’s problems, and -not merely mastered 

* Encyclopedia of Modem Edtmtfton, p. t€0. New Yorts Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1943. 
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way to a rising popular demand for economic security and 
equality ot opportunity. If the schools were to meet the new 
needs of the new times, they would have to broaden their 
basic orientation. Social welfare as well as individual develop- 
ment (the two being always inextricable, whether recognized 
as such or not) sTOtild have to become part of our Riding 
star. Accordingly, in 1934, a committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association listed ten desirable “Social-Economic Goals 
of America" which, by implication, would also be considered 
purposes of school education: 


1. Hereditary strength 

2. Physical security 

3. Participation in an evolving culture 

4. An active, flexible personality 

5. Suitable occupations 

6. Economic security 

7. Mental security 

8. Equality of opportunity 

9. Freedom 

10. Fair play 


Worn concern shifted 
to the fundamental 
life needs of people 
growing up in a 
ropidhj changing 
culture which some- 
times seemed to 
threaten personal 
security. 


This “Ten Goals” concept of the individual as always living 
in and being influenced by his society \vas a milestone in the 
development of educational aims. Yet it was obviously dated 
too soon by passing events to serve as a lasting guide toward 
the future. Greatly needed was a more enduring and inherently 
authoritative presentation of basic aims. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators presented such a statement in 1938 in its Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. Here is described 
“what we think the schools of the United States ought to try 
to accomplish,” and "some of the things we think need to be 
done if these purposes are to be realized." The adjoining pa?® 
lists the four-fold grouping of purposes which the Commission 
spelled out of its conviction that “the democratic way of life 
establishes the purpose of American education. And the demo- 
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■niE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

SELF-REALIZATION 

The educated person has an appetite for learning . . can speak 
the mother tongue clearly . . . read effidently . . . write effec- 
tively . . . solve problems rf counting and calculating ... is 
skilled in listening and observing . . . understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease . . . protects his own health and 
that of his dependents . . . works to improve the health of the 
community ... is participant and spectator in many sports and 
other pastimes . . . has mental resources for the use of leisure 
. . . appreciates beauty . . . gives responsible direction to his own 
life. 

ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship . . . understands the requirements and opportunities of 
various jobs ... has selected his occupation . . . succeeds in his 
chosen vocation . . . maintains and improves his efficiency . . . 
appreciates the social value of his work. The educated consumer 
plans the economics of his own life . . . develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures ... is an informed and skillful buyer 
. . . takes appropriate measures to safeguard his interests. 

HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 

The educated person puts human relationships first . . . enjoys 
a rich, sincere, and vari^ social life . . . can work and play with 
others . . . observes the amenities of social behavior . . . appre- 
ciates the family as a social institution . . . conserves family iueas 
... is skilled in home-making . . . maintains democratic family 
relab'onships. 

OMC RESPONSIBILITY 

The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance . . . arts to correct nnsatirfartoiy conditions ... 
seeks to understand social structures and social processes . . . 
has defenses against propaganda . . . respects honest differences | 
of opinion . . . has a regard for the nation's resources . . . meas- 
ures scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare 
... is a cooperating member of the world community ... re- I 
spects the law ... is economically literate . . . accepts his civic 
dulies . . . acts upon an unswerving lojalty to democratic Ideals. ' I 
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THE IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 

1 All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understand- 
ings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life. To this end, most youth 
need supervised work experience as well as education in the 
skills and knoivledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physi- 
cal fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizens of a democratic society, and to be diligent and com- 
petent in the performance of their duties as members of the 
community and citizens of the stale and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for 
the individual and society and the conditions conducji’e to the 
successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services Intelligently, understanding both the values received 
by the consumer and the economic consequences of their act. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the in- 
fluence of science on human life, and the main scientific facts 
concerning the nature of the world and men. 

7. All youth need to be able to use their leisure lime well, and to 
budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to 
the individual with those that arc socially useful. 

8. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to ap- 
preciate the beauty in bterature, art, music, and nature. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow 
in their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able 
to live and work cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with 
understanding. 


cratic way is being sharply and sometimes successfully chal- 
lenged at home and abroad. These hard facts make the 
achievement of democracy through education the most urgent 
and the most intensely practical problem facing our profes- 
sion.” 
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Nearly a decade later, tlie National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, an NEA department, summarized the 
basic life needs of young people today as the “Imperative 
Needs of Youtli” which the cuiiictilum and the entire educa- 
tional program of the secondary school should be designed to 
meet adequately. 

Highly significant is the fact that both these latter state- 
ments encompass the wide range of basic life needs, and that 
both present those needs as educational purposes expressed 
in terms of individual behavior in a democratic society. Im- 
proving the actual qualit)' of living is generally now conceived 
to be the fundamental goal of American school education — so 
far as formal, widely accepted statements of aims go, at least. 

Thus has the historic struggle for realism in education found 
widespread philosophic acceptance in our time. Now it fs 
generally agreed * that the primary function of education is to 
transmit, clarify, create, interpret, and evaluate experience. 
This requires that our schools at all levels find their guiding 
purposes in the enduring life-needs of people within their own 
communities— communities that are never abstracted from 
their regional, national, and wo^Id'^vide relationships. If edu- 
cation is to be realistic, it must be closely articulated svith the 
problems and resources of modem life. 

What Milestones Mark the Road? 

Are school leaders actually promoting and developing life- 
centered education? Indeed they are, many of them. Across 
the nation and through the years of this twentieth century our 
professional practice has been coming ever closer to our newer 
thinking. Suppose we glance at some evidences of this major 
trend toward closer integration of school and community in 
American life during the past two generations. The major direc- 
tion of developments is indeed clear. 

Van Dofcn, StringfeTio'v Bair, Scott Bncltaiian, and Robert M. Hutebins, all of 
whom .ire orient^ chiefly in terms of unheisity and adult educalicm. 
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1897 . . . Nofjona/ Congress of Parents 
ond Teachers founded 

Beginning as the National Congress of Mothers, the P.T.A. 
soon involved in addition both fathers and teachers in its 
organization and took on the purposes and program familiar 
today in most American communities. Tlirough the years its 
purposes have remained these: 

• To promote the \4elfaie ot children and youth in home, school, 
church, and communit>’. 

« To raise the standards of home Itfe. 

• To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 

• To bring into closer relation the home and the school so that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the 
child 

• To develop be^veen educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure (or every child the highest advantages In physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education. 

From its beginning, the National Congress has been strictly 
educational, non-commercial, non-sectarian, and non-partisan 
in program and activities. 

T899 . . . School and Society Published 
John Dewey’s School and Society was the first book to stress 
the social responsibility of the school to improve the com- 
munity as well as to ^ucate the child. He began by saying 
that “we are apt to look at the school from an individualistic 
standpoint, as something between teacher and pupil, or be- 
tween teacher and patent. TJial whicli interests us roost is 
naturally the progress made by the individual child of our 
acquaintance, his normal physical development, his advance 
in ability to read, write, and figure, his growth in tlie knowl- 
edge of geography and history, improvement in manners, 
habits of promptness, order and industry — it is from such 
standards as these that we Judge the work of the school. And 
rightly so. Yet the range of the outlook needs to be enlarged. 
\Vhat the best and wisest parent wants for his o%vn cliild, that 
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must the community want for all its children. Any other ideal 
for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it destroys 
our democracy.” 

1911 . . . First Professfono/ Yearbook Devoted 
to Schoai-Corvmuniiy Refafions 

The National Society for the Study of Education published 
The City School as a CommuniT^ Center, and The Rural 
School as a Community Center. These slender volumes pre- 
sented accounts of adult lectures in school buildings, vacation 
use of school playgrounds, evening use of school facilities 
for recreation, home and school associations, and extension 
courses. Tire yearbook concluded tl»at “the secret of success 
of the work described seems to have been in bringing tlie 
school into touch with the community at as many points as 
possible, and by having the school relate itself to some form 
of helpful work that may be appreciated by the community.^ 

1913 . . . First Book on Community Resources 
and Education 

Joseph K. Hart’s Eductional Resources of Village and Rural 
Communities^ is still most timely in its conception of the 
community as the true educational influence: "Within the 
community there is u’ork that educates and provides for life; 
within the community arc the roots of the cosmopolitanism 
that marks the truly educated man; within the community 
there is room for a noble and dignified culture and leisure for 
all. Let us become aware of our community resources, physical, 
social, moral. Let us recognize the part they play and will al- 
waj’s play in the actual ^ucation of our Ikivs and girls. Let 
us consciously extend their powers within legitimate Imunds 
until our modem education within the community shall he, 
as completely as possible, natural, immediate, and free. Let us 

‘Natiocut Society tor llic Study ol Educ^km, Tcntii YcaibnoV, Part 

II. n 66. 

‘New Yorl: Tlw .Macmillan Ct>., 1913. 
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organize our socially supplementary institution — the school — 
until it shall adequately reinforce the work of education where 
it is weak and supply it where it is wanting. So, and only so, 
will the child become really educated, the community find 
education genuine, practical, thorough, and vitally moral, and 
the school become in our times what it was originally intended 
to be — the social instrument for doing those things of an 
educational nature which are not already being done more 
effectively by the primitive and unconscious influences of the 
community’s common life.” In later years. Hart produced other 
notable volumes, such as The Discovery of Intelligence (1924), 
A Social Interpretation of Education (1929), and Education in 
the Humane Community (1951), all of which established him 
as the father of the community school concept in the United 
States. 

1923 . . . Project Curriculum in Communliy Study 

In his book, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, 
Ellsworth Collings told how he organized the life of a rural 
school around the problems of the community, and demon- 
strated in the process that a project curriculum was more effec- 
tive than the traditional subject-centered pattern of learning, 
even for the so-called fundamentals.* In addition, it enriched 
the living of the community as well as of the pupils by relating 
the local community to wider affairs. This experiment did 
much to stimulate professional interest in further experimenta- 
tion with curriculum patterns centering in community needs. 

7927 . . . First State Education Department 
Monograph on Field Trips 

Published in the centennial year of Pestalozzi s death, the 
foreword to Pennsylvania’s Visual Education and the School 
Journey stated that 'ust as Pestalozzi enriched teaching and 
facilitated learning through practical methods, so can the 

• New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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teachers of Pennsyh’ania make their work more effective by 
bringing pupils into direct contact with objects and phe- 
nomena about which they wish to leam, and b}’ directing 
them into situations where they can see, handle, and meditate 
upon the things with which their study is concerned. School 
Journeys make available a wealth of material that can be used 
to visualize and vitalize instruction.” Tliis influential 95-page 
bulletin emphasized the role of sensory aids in the learning 
process, then explained, illustrated, and urged the technique 
of the field trip as a major way of making school education 
meaningful. 

1931 . . . Virginia's Curriculum Program 

The first attempt to build a comprehensive, sequential core- 
curriculum on a statewide basis was the Virginia Curriculum 
Program, begun in 1931. The “core” was a series of basic 
themes or topics, around each of which was organized much 
of the school program in that particular year: 

Grade Theme for the Year 

1 Home and School Ufc 

2 Community Life 

3 Adaptation of Life to Environmental Forces of Nature 

4 Adaptation of Life to Ad%'anclng Physical Frontiers 

5 Effects of Inventions and Diseweries upon Our Living 

G Effects of Machine Protincflon upon Our Living 

7 Social Provision for CoopiTativc Living 

S Adaptation of Our Living through Nature, Social and 
Mechanical Invcntkms, and Discoveries 

9 Agrarianism and Indtistri.'ilism and Their Effects upon 

Our Lising 

10 Effects of Changing Culture and Changing Social Institu- 

tions upon Ovir 

11 Effects of a Continuously Planning Social Order upon Our 

IJving 

This pioneering effort soon influenced other stales, not.ahly 
Gcorgi.!, Mississippi, anti Kansas, to develop similar core- 
curricula. Tlicsc latter programs Improved upon Virginia’s hy 
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centering their major themes more directly around the funda- 
mental social processes. Georgia, for example, called these 
processes the “persistent problems, or basic aspects of living,” 
and urged that all seven life-problems identified as such be 
studied in every grade from pre-school through adult educa- 
tion: (1) Maintaining physical, mental, and emotional health, 
(2) Earning a living, (3) Performing the responsibilities of 
citizenship, (4) Utilizing and controlling the natural environ- 
ment for individual and social needs, (5) Receiving and trans- 
mitting ideas, and transporting persons and commodities, (6) 
Expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses, (7) Utilizing edu- 
cation as a means of acquiring and transmitting the social 
heritage, and as an agency for conserving and improving 
human and material resources. 

1932 , . . first Veorboofe Devoted to Schoof- 
Community Administrative Contacts 

Issued by the Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, The Principal and His 
Community treated such topics as the principal's community 
relationships, findings of a national sun’cy of elementary 
schools, “outside contacts,” community surveys, home contacts, 
the P.T-A. movement, schools as community centers, school 
publicity, service clubs, social and welfare agencies, field trips 
and exhibits, go^'emment ag^cics. Tlifrteen years later the 
Department published its second yearbook devoted to com- 
munity education; CommtinUtj Living and the Elementary 
School.’ Many descriptions of actual practice in both rural and 
urban situations were presented. The underlying philosophy 
was stressed, as were tested procedures in utilizing community 
resources in the curriculum, building community understand- 
ing of the school, meeting new community needs, and adven- 
turing in school-community coordination. 

’Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 194S. 
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1933 . . . Field Study Courses for Teachers and 
Arkansas Program for Improvement of Instruction 

A series of fullv'-accreditcd field study courses specifically 
for teachers was launched by the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair. For the first time, an outstanding teach- 
ers college made field studies of local, regional, and national 
communities an integral part of its professional program, and 
gave full academic credit for It. Tlicse travel courses included 
Field Studies in the Metropolitan Ck)mraunity, New England 
and French Canada, Eastern United States, and Continental 
United States. A Bureau of Field Studies was established in 
the College to plan, promote and conduct these courses, and 
to do the needed research. Tlie Bureau’s first publication. 
Field Sludics in a Teachers CoUege, announced that “the pur- 
pose of the field studies courses is to demcmstiale to teachers 
and administrators that the tnic subject matter of education 
consists not merely of words in textboohs. but of first-hand, 
directed experience with teal tilings and real people, and, 
furthermore, to train them In the use of community resources, 
both local and national, for educational purposes." 

Also in 1933 tlic Arkansas Program for the Improvement of 
Instniction was begun — a community school development 
project instituted by the Stale Board of Education in coopera- 
tion will the teacher education institutions, profession.il or- 
ganizations of tcacliers and parents, and other interested 
groups. Oriented aliout the community school idea, the specific 
purposes were to improve teaching procedures, to promote 
wider and l>ettci use of community rcsouices, and to emphasize 
the necessity of active cooperation Iwtwccn all community 
agencies interested educationally in community welfare. Com- 
munity surveys were made to determine ncc<l, interest, and 
resources; commtinity-scbool program.s developed under the 
direction of an expert coordinator; teachers' field svorkshop 
courses were conducted in selected counties; and summer 
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workshops were organized in each of the six stale senior colleges. 
Financed in part by the General Education Board, the project 
was originally scheduled to cover five years but actually went 
several years beyond that time. 

1934 . . . first Yearbook on Community Leadership 

The first yearbook devoted to the meaning, value, and func- 
tion of community leadership and methods for community 
cooperation was published by the Michigan Education Associ- 
ation as its seventh yearbook, Cooperadve Commtmiti/ Leader- 
ship. 

7938 . . . first Book on the Community School and 
First Yearbook on Techniques of Community Study 

Edited by Samuel Everett for the Society for Curriculum 
Study, The Corrununitij School was first to deal with the con- 
cept and practice of the community school as such. It de- 
scribed in detail the programs and operating principles of 
nine community schools, and anal>' 2 ed them in terms of basic 
contrasts between the “traditional" and the “community” types 
of school program. 

That same year, the National Council for the Social Studies 
published The UtiUzation of Community Resources in the 
Social Studies. Despite its social studies’ orientation, this vol- 
ume aroused wide professional interest in the whole com- 
munity-resources idea because it stressed teacher-education 
for community understanding, education through community 
participation, and the building of better human relations 
through community activity. 

7939 . . . The Sloan Project in Applied £conom;es 

What would happen if the schools, serving low-income 
groups where unrealized opportunities exist, built the major 
part of their programs around the three economic necessities 
of food, housing, and clothing? What would be the result if 
somehow the old-time subjects were ceared to present realities, 
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the schools, to see what we were doing there and to help us do it. 
The new job calls for us to cooperate outside as well as inside the 
schools, to go out into the communities in which schools stand, and 
in which our children live. We must see what the forces are that 
affect the lives of our children outside of school, we must take a 
militant part in seeing that our tovs'ns provide all the necessary 
services for children, and that these services operate efficiently. We 
must put ourselves back of every effort by established agencies to 
do a good job. 

Your Board unanimously proposes a broadening of the interests 
and program of this Association to include the communities in 
which children live.* 

Tlius was abandoned that older, almost anarchistic emphasis 
which progressive education had placed upon the individual 
as such. Here was progressive education’s official recognition 
that individual human beings, untqtic as each one is in per- 
sonality and potentiality, nevertheless are influenced, even 
moulded, in behavior by community values and patterns, 

In the same year the American Council on Education ap- 
pointed the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. Its purpose was to assist existing agencies in the 
South develop methods and materials to close the gap bet«’ecn 
research findings and their educational use. The purpose was 
to help the 58 regional agencies and more than 650 state 
institutions and organizations to translate scientific knowledge 
into improved living for all people of the South. Tlie Com- 
mittee sponsored regional conferences, published t\s '0 lx)oks, 
C/wniiefing Researdi Into Education and Education for Use 
of Regional Resoinccs. issues a newsletter, Rcsourcc-Usc Edu- 
cation, and provides a regional consultation and clearinghouse 
service in resource-use education. 

1944 . . . Educational Policies Commission 
Urges Communify Schoofs 

Disclaiming “bliieprinls” but presenting “samples,” the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission boldly dcscrilicd in Education 
jt>T Ail Amcncan Y’onlh rt-«c Vinds oJ Ufe-ctmtettd, corrrmnmty 

' Toiir Board Report*." Fropeutr* Educiitlon CO;‘}C5-“0; DcrrtnTxr lOH. 
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prepared materials dealing wifli llic need for Southern de- 
velopment and planned the building of an educational pro- 
gram to meet that need directly, WTiys of organizing and 
administering schools accordingly, and techniques for evalu- 
ating achievements continuously. 


1942 . . . New York Sfaie Teacher-Education Standard 
The New York State Board of Regents adopted four major 
criteria as standards to be used by the State Department of 
Education in appraising college and university programs of 
teacher education within the stale. One criterion required, in 
part, that future teachers of the academic subjects in New 
York State high schools should have developed “an apprecia- 
tion of the nature of contemporary society and the role of 
the schools in the sound promotion of the enduring interests 
of this society. This implies a much larger measure of actual 
participation In community life than has been characteristic 
of either teachers or young people attending school. . . . Sucli 
a study of society cannot be realistic if it is confined to the 
reading of books. It calls for active participation by the stu- 
dent in community or regional life and close contact with 
various representative public and private agencies. The re- 
sources and institutions of the local community or region should 
be used as a laboratory for the stud)’ of society." * 


1943 . . . Progressive fc/ucofion /tssociafion Becomes Com- 
munity-Minded and Commiflee on Southern Regional Studies 
ond Education formed 


The Board of the American Education Fellowship (formerly 
the Progressive Education Association) announced its new and 
basic orientation; that of educating the whole child in and 
through his community as well as in his scliool. 


For years we have been inviting all who would to come to us, into 
on Teacher Education of flie Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York Critcrin f„ Teacher Educolml. 

Board of Regents, Albany. New York. September 1 19i2 


3, 4 State 
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the schools, to see what wc were doing there and to help iis do it. 
The new job calls for ns to cooperate outside as well as inside the 
schools, to go out into the communities in which schools stand, and 
in which our children live. We must see what the forces are that 
affect the lives of our children outside of school, wo must take a 
militant part in seeing that our tosvns provide all the necessary 
sersaces for children, and that these services operate efficiently. TVe 
must put ourselves back of every effort by established agencies to 
do a good job. 

Your Board unanimously proposes a broadening of the interests 
and program of this Association to include the communities in 
which children live.® 

Thus WTis abandoned that older, almost anarchistic emphasis 
which progressive education had placed upon the individual 
as such. Here was progressive education’s official recognition 
that individual human beings, unique as each one is in per* 
sonalily and potentiality, nevertheless arc influenced, even 
moulded, in behavior by community values and patterns. 

In the same year the Ameiican Council on Education ap- 
pointed the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. Its purpose was to assist existing agencies in the 
South develop methods and materials to close the gap between 
research findings and their educational use. The purpose was 
to help the 38 regional agencies and more than 650 state 
institutions and organizations to translate scientific knowledge 
into improved living for all people of the South. The Com- 
mittee sponsored regional conferences, published two books. 
Channeling Research Into Education and Education for Use 
of Regional Resources, issues a newsletter, Rcsource-Vsc Edu- 
cation, and provides a regional consultation and clearinghouse 
service in resource-use education. 

1944 . . . Educational Policies Commission 
Urges Community Schools 

Disclaiming ‘'blueprints” but presenting “samples,” the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission boldly described in Education 
for All American. Youth the kinds of Ufe-centered, commuaity 

*“Your Board Reports."’ Frogressice Education 20.3G3-70; December 1943. 
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A schools which must cvm’whcrc he developed if youth 
/ds are to be met, and if federal control of education is to 
be avoided. This was a detailed and comprehensive plan show- 
ing how Americas 30,000 Iiigh schools and junior colleges 
could be transformed in pvnpose and program to provide ade- 
quate educational services which will actually meet the basic 
needs and capitalize the varied abilities of all American youth. 
In succeeding years, the Commission published similar vol- 
umes dealing with pre-school education (The EiUicalional 
Services for Younger Children, 1915) and with the clcmentarj' 
school {Ediiccf/on for All American Children, 1918). In 1952 
the Commission issued Ediicotion for All American Youth: A 
Further Look written m terms of current national and inter- 
national developments and of local progress in secondary edu- 
cation. Again, and even more cnrphatically, tlic emphasis was 
placed upon school-community relations and the community 
school. 


1945 , . . Sfofe Depart/nenf Division of School 
and Commuaify Relafior\s 

The first Division of School and Community Relations of its 
kind was established in the Washington State Office of Public 
Instruction. Its immediate (unction was to provide consultant 
service to school districts, administrators, curriculum commit- 
tees, parent-teacher associations, colleges and universities, and 
otliers interested in rchiting school programs more closelj’ with 
community life needs and resources. The basic purpose was 
twofold: (a) To help schools develop systematic programs of 
community study and service so that students raiglit know 
better their own community’s varied needs, problems, and re- 
sources, and might feel a growing sense of personal responsi- 
bility for improving the quality of living; and (b) to stimulate 
improved school and community relations, lay participation in 
school policy and program planning, and community coordina- 
tion of educational services.** 


“ For a fuller Edward G. Olsen. School and Community 

grams, pp. 486-490. New York: Prenfice-Hal!. 1949. 
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1946 . . . The Monfana Study Started 

Tlie Montana Study was cistablished for a three-year period 
— a research project in community needs and human resources 
carried on by the Greater University of Montana, and financed 
initially by one of the foundations. Its overall purpose was to 
study ways to improve the quality of living in small communi- 
ties. More immediate objectives were “to get the university off 
the campus,” “find ways to stabilize the small community and 
family in Montana,” and “find ways to raise the appreciative 
and spiritual standards of living of the people of the state.” 
Under guidance by a stale-wide advisory committee, the Mon- 
tana Study engaged in fundamental research, in community 
field wxirk, and in promotion of teacher education for the com- 
munity-centered conception which was basic to the whole 
project. Under its leadership, many communities engaged in 
a ten-week, self-study project throug!) which they examined 
themselves socially, culturally, economically, reported on their 
owTi problems, and made recommendations to themselves for 
their own futures. In cooperation with the University's School 
of Education, in-service programs were developed through 
which teachers could learn to serve as community and educa- 
tional leaders for people of all ages and economic backgrounds. 
Similar projects for teacher-leadership in local cultural de- 
velopment were undertaken through cooperation of members 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 

1947 . . . Nat/ona/ Commi'jsf'on on Life Adjustment 
Bducation for Youth 

Appointed by the Untied Stales Office of Education, this 
Commission was established to encourage the development of 
functional programs for high school students. The directing 
purpose was to gear instruction to modem living, so that the 
imperative needs of all ^-oiith may be met through secondary- 
rduention thni is realistic. In many stales. State departments el 
education found local schools which would cooperate in 
planner! efforts to achieve the goals of an improvcrl ctirrictilurp 
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program. Focusing upon home membership, work, and citizen- 
ship as major life-needs of youth, tliese experimental programs 
stress also such other common problems as developing an 
effective personahty, living healthfully and safely, spending 
leisure wholesomely, and managing personal finances wisely. 
Specific curriculum improvement projects undertaken were 
concerned with invigorating existing courses, u’ith flie enrich- 
ment of broad fields, with the building of common learnings 
courses, and with programs that cut across subject lines. Com- 
munity lay participation in school planning for better educa- 
tion has been sought and secured from the beginning. 

1948 . . . CooperoHve Progrom 
in EducoHonal AdmlniifroUon 

At its national convention, the American Association of 
School Administrators approved and adopted a nation-wide, 
intensive, cooperative, action-research program in the improve- 
ment of scliool administration. Motivating this vast project was 
the growing recognition that the school administrator now has 
a new and highly significant role; that of managing a com- 
munity-type school and hence of working closely in and with 
his community as a social service agent. The basic question 
w'as, “What are the practical implications of this community 
concept of educational leadership for patterns of pre-service 
education, in-service experience, and advanced professional 
training?” Co-sponsoring the study with the AASA are the 
National Association of Chief Stale School Officers and the 
National Conference of County and Hural Superintendents. 
Financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the CPEA was 
begun with a series of five regional conferences which identi- 
fied 130 areas of concern. 

These were then grouped into nine major areas as the scope 
of the study: the role of the superintendent; the superintend- 
ent and his job; the superintendent and his relations with the 
public, the board, and his staff; administrative personnel; 
teacher personnel; the superintendent and tlie curriculum; 
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the board of education; Teorganization; and finance. To answer 
the basic question of the superintendent’s leadership role and 
community as well as school responsibilities in each of these 
areas, eight key universities were chosen as regional centers: 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Harvard University; 
the University of Chicago; George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; the University of Texas; the University of Oregon; Ohio 
State University; and Leland Stanford University. Each insti- 
tution secured continuing cooperation from other colleges and 
from many school systems in its region for a three to five year 
project. Through careful, cooperative action-research they 
examine both the content and the procedures of effective 
school administration. It is expected that when the final re- 
ports are completed they will have as great significance for 
the upgrading and future training of school administrators as 
the famous Flexner Report of 1910 had on the medical pro- 
fession of its day. 

1949 . . , NoHonal CUizsns Commission 
for the Public Schools 

"The problems of public education concern all of us, and 
it is time for all of us to do something about them” said a group 
of influential laymen as they founded this national lay partici- 
pation organization. Its purpose is to stimulate a resurgence 
of popular interest in the public schools and to help local com- 
mittees of citizens working wth their boards of education to 
decide intelligently what kind of public education they really 
want, and how to help the educators provide it. To this end, 
the Commission operates as a national clearing house for 
information between local and slate organizations of commu- 
nity citizens committees. Its program is basically threefold: 

• Promotion of a series of projects to encourage active interest 
in the public schools 

• Assistance to community citizen committees for scliool im- 
provement 

• Far-reaching studies designed to help answer some of the 
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most frequently asked and fundamentally important questions 
about tbe schools. 

1953 . . . Two Progress Reports 
The Community School, a comprehensive yearbook sum- 
marizing much of M’liat is established in tliis field, was pub- 
lished by the National Society for the Study of Education 
Reporting both tlieoiy' and current practice, the volume iden- 
tifies the community school “as one which offers suitable edu- 
cational opportunities to all age groups and which fashions 
learning experiences for both adults and young people out ol 
the unsolved problems of community life." Assuming this to 
be a major goal of school education, the book explains the 
nature of community organization in relation to educational 
procedures, and reports numerous case-studies of community 
improvement through community-school programs. 

The Modern Community School edited by Edward G. Ol- 
sen was written by the Committee on the Community School 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Association. It sought to pro- 
vide a fresh analysis of community school programs, current 
best practice, tested principles for developing a community 
school, and a value frame of reference that is educationally 
sound and dynamic as well as thoroughly democratic. 

Signposts of Progress 

Are all these events mere straws in the onrushing 
stream of things? Peiliaps so — ^but in them is sure 
direction toward the future. It is now widely agreed 
that the school’s responsible function is to improve 
the quality of human Imng, both individual and 
group, and that such improvement requires a far 
closer cooperation between school and community 
than has been typical in e\'en the immediate past. 

If OUT school instTOction is to become truly effective, 
we must organize much of it around fundamental 
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his personal conception of indioidml worth through 
his achievement of genuine social recognition. Par- 
ticularly in these times of strain and confusion, we 
must somehow succeed in giving all our children and 
young people a realistic understanding of their world, 
extensive opportunity to participate with personal sat- 
isfaction and social recognition in its ongoing processes 
of living, and consequent possibility of developing 
those feelings of true achievement, personal worth, 
and social sensitivity which are essential to emotional 
adjustment and to democratic citizenship. If we can- 
not, then there is grave danger that the new gen- 
eration. disillusioned with the social unreality of the 
traditional and progressive schools, may express their 
accumulated frustration in movements destructive of 
democracy itself. 

These years hold promise as well as hazard for youth 
and education. IE we can succeed in developing wide- 
spread educational programs that are psychologically 
satisfying and socially creative, and which function in 
all teaching areas at all sdiool levels, we may hope 
to witness during the second half of this century a 
vital expansion of democratically effective living, both 
personal and social. This requires that we increasingly 
relate education to life experience, school instruction 
to individual and community needs, teaching to living 
at its highest and best. tVliatever the specific nature 
of Such future educational programs, we may even 
now assert with confidence that their primary purpose 
must be to channel the splendid energies of youth 
toward the progressive, cooperative improvement of 
community life in its local, regional, national, and 
international aspects. Here looms the supreme educa- 
tional and civic opportunity of our times. What a 
challenge to peaceful leconstrucfibn of this war-weary 
world! 
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Learning Activities 

Socio-Drama 

Have class members assume the roles of the following, evaluate 
educational trends each in terms of his own orientation, and state 
the reasons for his views; 

1. A classical humanist 

2. Comenius 

3. Pestalozzi 

4. Spencer 

5. De-ive)’ 

6. Hart 

Discussion Topics 

1. The community school Is sometimes criticized on the ground that 
children are loo immature to tackle the real problems involved 
in improving the quality of living. Is this objection justified? In 
what sens© can you defend the community-school idea against 
this charge? 

2. Looking back upon your own (a) elementary school, (b) sec- 
ondary school, (c) college experiences, would you say that your 
teachers were fundamentaUy 

book-centered, 

child-centered, 

life-centered 

in their teaching purposes? \Vhich orientation do you think was 
favored by your parents and why? 

3. \Vhat other “milestones’ do you think should be added to this 
list? \Vhy? 

4. Debate this proposition: Resolved: That the Great Books plan 
for the liberal arts curriculum on the college level is superior to 
the social process and problem core of the commimity school. 

Group Pro/ecfs 

1. Develop and circulate a questionnaire to determine student and 
faculty opinion upon the questions: 

(a) Should institutions of higjier education bring their influence 
to bear directly upon current sodal, economic, and political 
community problems? 

(b) ^Vhat factors limit their efforts in these directions? 
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2. Arrange an attractive display of the “milestone” publications 
mentioned in this chapter. Add others which you feel worthy of 
inclusion and tell the class j-our reasons. 

3. Invite the president of your Parent-Teacher Association to spealc 
to the class on the community responsibilities of the schools and 
the work of the Parent-Teacher Association in this connection. 

4. Devise a chart presentation of the major advances in school 
practice resulting from the “milestones” listed in this chapter. 

Individual Activiftes 

1. Write a paper on the “sense" and “social" realism movement in 
education since the Middle Ages. 

2. Review the literature on the Sloan Project in Applied Economics, 
and summarize its conclusions. 

3. Report to the class on the Montana Study and lead group discus- 
sion of this study’s implications for other community situations. 

4. Review the program and rccommcmlations of the National Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. Compare these 
recommendations with the Seven Characteristics of the Commu- 
nity School sketched in Chapter 1 . 

5. Write to the nearest vmiversity acting os a regional center for the 
Cooperative Project in Educational Administration. Request 
progress reports and summaries of findings with special reference 
to tne community responsibilities of school administrators. 


Learning Materials 

The historic struggle for Teah'sm in school education can be traced 
in any comprehensive liisloty of education textbook such as Paul Mon- 
roes classic Textbook in the History of Education (M.ncmillan, 1919), 
Chapter 8. Chapters 15 and 16 in the National Society for the Study of 
Educ.itions yearbook The Cominunity Schooi (University of Chicago 
Press, 1952) provides excellent perspective also. A provocative, popu- 
larly written treatment is Everett Dean Martin’s Tiie Meaning of a 
Liberal Education (Garden City. 1926). especially Chapters 4. 5, 12, 
and 13 For an objective sketch of the whole school-community integra- 
tion rnov^erit during the first forty years of this cenlurv’, see Fannie 
Dunns Chapter 8 in Community Resources in Rural Schools, the 1939 
Yearbook of the NEA’s Department of Rural Education. Tlie expansion 
^the community school concept in recent years is documented ic 
Chapter 6 of The Modem Community School (Apnleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1953), edited by Edward G. Oben tor the Association for Siipei- 
vision and Curriculum Development of tiie NEA. 

The Sloan Project in Applied Economics” is described through charts. 
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pictures, and text in Clara if. Olson and Norman D. Fletcher’s Learn and 
Live (Alfred P. Sloan FoundaHon, 1946). Some of the work done in the 
“Sloan schools” is descnbed in the May. 19-46, Bulletin of the National 
Afwciation of Secondary-School Frinctpals which presents a series of 
articles stressing the need to improve the quality of living through educa- 
tion, and suggests the core-curriculum as a vehicle. A later Bulletin (May 
1948) reports basic philosophy, typical school activities, units of work, 
and development of instructional materials, all reflecting this Sloan 
experiment. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion participated extensively in this project, as described In Stewart B. 
Hamblen and Richmond Page's Improvement of Linng Through the 
SekooU. Examples of what some community schools are doing to im- 
prove their community’s food habits, housing, and clothing selection and 
care are given in Schools Count in Country Life, issued by the United 
States Office of Education (1947). Emphasis is given to total faculty 
planning to discover and meet economic and health needs, and to sug- 
gested pupil problems and activities in solving these problems. 

The Montana Study story is dramatically told by Richard W. Poston 
in Small Town Renaissance (Harper, 1930). which shows how small 
communities improved their osvn quality of living through self-study 
groups which eventuated in creative community action in such areas as 
industry, art, recreation, and education. The Study’s director. Raker 
Bro>vnell, summarized his conclusions in The Human Community, Its 
Philosophy artd Practice for a Time of Crisis (Harper. 1950). a lucid, 
charming, and disturbing statement about community living today. Tlie 
problem is how men can 3chie\'c community status which will support 
aspirational life in the face of the disintegrative impact of technology on 
outmoded cultural inheritances. “An Evaluation of the Montana Study” 
by Bert Hansen reriews the history and philosophy of the Study, and 
evaluates the community work actually done os a result of it (Jourrial of 
Higher Education 20.18-27; January 1949). 

The Life Adjustment Education program has thus far been reported 
chiefly in several bulletins issued by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. and in the professional journals. Hat! Douglass’ Education for Life 
Adjustment (Ronald, 1930) is oise important book in tills area. 

Office of Education 

Life Adiustmcnt Education, 1949. 

Life Adjustment Education in the American Culture, 1931. 

Vitalizing Secondary Education, 1931. 

Magazines 

N’ariorwl Association of Secondary School Princifytls Bulletin, 
issues of Annl 1919, April 1931. Apnl 193-3. 

North Ccnirol Arwciafion Quarteriy. {wuc of Apnl 1930. 
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The Cooperative Program in Edncational Administration may be fol- 
lowed through various progress reports in the periodicals. See especially 

these and others you can locate through the Education Jrufex: 

“AASA-Kellogg Project Promises a Better Life for the Superintendent," 
A. H. Rice Nations Schools 46.31-35; November 1950. 

“CPEA in New England," C. G. Sargent and G. E. Flower. Nation's 
Schools 48.43-46, December 1951. 

"Cooperative Program in Educational Administration in the Middle 
Atlantic Region,” D. R. Davies. School Executive 71:73-74; May 1952. 

"Cooperative Program in Educational Administration and How it Grew,” 
John S. Carroll. Journal of Teacher Education 3:105-112; June 1952. 
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